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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE PALMETTO CITY. 


CHARLESTON, 
THE PALMETTO CITY, 

ITIES, like men, and because they are the 
work of men, have each, necessarily, marked 
features of individuality, and these will be found 
to illustrate, in some degree, the characteristics 
of the people by whom they have been founded, 
and by whom they are maintained. All of our 
American cities may be thus distinguished, each 
having its local atmosphere and aspect ; and we 
propose, for the benefit of our readers, to da- 
guerreotype the most salient of those which most 
commend themselves to our curiosity. It so 
happens that our artist has possessed himself of 
the Palmetto City—Charleston, South Carolina 
—among the first for presentation to the public 
through our pages. It is hardly a matter of 
choice that he has done so, though we should 
scarcely quarrel with him even had it been so; 
for, though not without her censors and ac- 
cusers, Charleston is confessedly one of the 
favorite cities of the South, if not of the Union, 
and is commended to our regards by a thou- 
sand special considerations. She has been dis- 
tinguished by her early and active share in our 





Revolution—in the formation of the Confeder- 
acy and the Constitution—in the noble con- 
tributions of intellect and valor which she has 
made to the common capital of the country—in 
her generous sacrifices at all times in the common 
cause—by the refinements of her society—by the 
polish of her people—the general propriety of 
her tastes—her lofty morals, and warm hospital- 
ity. She has her faults, no doubt, but with 
these we have nothing to do. We have no 
pleasure in fault-finding or fault-seeking, and 
regard with more satisfaction the more genial 
occupation of distinguishing only what is excel. 
lent in the people; even as in heraldry we are 
required to recognize only the more noble char- 
acteristics of the animal whom we symbolize on 
the escutcheon, rejecting all the baser ones from 
consideration. 

Founded under peculiar circumstances, atoa 
juncture of marked transition in European af- 
fairs, under the direct pasronage of the most 
eminent among the British nobility, and subse- 
quently taken under the immediate protection 
of the Crown, the colony of South Carolina—of 
which Charleston was at that period the very 
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soul—was always a much-favored province of 
the mother country. The richness and value of 
her products furnished substantial reasons why 
she should be a favorite. Her merchants were 
mostly British; her native sons of family were 
sent to Britain for education; and the affinities 
between the parent state and the colony were 
thus rendered doubly tenacious, making the 
strugule of the Revolution a much severer one 
in this than in any other colony of the whole 
continent. 

But we must not be led too far from our im- 
mediate subject. We must not forget that it is 
not as a colonial town of Britain, but as the me- 
tropolis of an independent State, that Charles- 
ton now claims our attention. But it may con- 
cern us still somewhat to mention that, as a pet 
city of the British nobility, Charleston tasked 
more than was common the care of the lords 
proprietors. The original plan of the town, 
forming a mere cantle of the plat, as exhibited 
above, of the present city, was sent out from 
England, and in that day was held to be a plan 
of great beauty and propriety. The streets 
running at rizht angles, north and south, east 
and west, and without much heed to the topo- 
graphical characteristics of the site, were as reg- 
ular im their squares as those of the good Quak- 
erly city of William Penn. Unhappily, they 
were lanes rather than streets; and one of the 
chief obstacles to the proper improvement of the 
present city is due to this original error, the 
fruits of a most wretched economy of space, or 
of a more wretched mistake as to sanatory ef- 
fects. In that period, we are to remember, the 
notion was entertained that a city in the low 
latitudes was cool in degree with the narrow- 
ness of its passages. The notion was naturally 


| borrowed from the practice in all the Spanish 
| towns, where you might shake hands with your 
| sweet-heart—nay, proceed toa loving familiarity 
| with her lips—across the street from your mu- 
| tual balconies. 
But the ancient plan and policy of Charleston 
| need not have become a law for its modern pop- 
ulation. The old city, according to the orig- 
|inal design, covered less than a tenth of the 
| present surface, on the southeast corner; yet, 
| unhappily, the original mistake of the proprie- 
tors has been perpetuated by their successors, 
und they have been laying out new streets, with- 
| in a recent period, but little wider than the mis- 
|} erable lanes and gloomy avenues which were 
preferred two hundred years ago. 

We have given below the ground-plan of the 
present city, which covers, north and south, a 
corporate domain nearly three miles long, by 
something less than two miles at the widest, 
east and west. The population within these 
limits is now estimated to range between fifty- 
five and sixty-five thousand souls. 

You see that the Palmetto City is happily 
placed within two spacious rivers, the Cooper 
and Ashley—the Etiwan and Keawah of the 
Red men. These unite to form the harbor, 
which is ample, and attractive to the eye in 
high degree, forming a beautiful ensembie, not 
less sweet than spacious. As you enter from 
the sea, between the Islands of Sullivan and 
Morris, the city opens before you in the fore- 
ground, five miles. distant—rising, like another 
Venice, from the ocean. It is built, like Venice, 
upon flats and shoals of sand and mud. So low 
is the land, that the illusion that it is built di- 
rectly in the sea, continues till you approach 
quite near it. This illusion is productive of a 
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THE OLD CUSTOMS NOUSE. 


picturesque effect, but not sufficient to compen- 
sate you for the relief which would be yielded 


by an elevated background, or by lofty emi- | 
nences of land on either side. As you advance, | 


the bay expands, wide and majestic, forming a 
harborage to which there can be no objection, 
were it not for the embarrassments of the bar at 
the entrance, which forbids the admission of 
ships of very heavy draught of water. It is a 
present project with the Charlestonians—sup- 
posed to be quite feasible—so to dredge this 
channel as to remove every difficulty. In 
that event, Charleston must necessarily acquire 
a large and imposing commercial marine of 
her own. In front of you, commanding the 
channel, is Fort Sumter, a formidable pile of 
fortress, with double tier of heavy cannon, ris- 
ing upon a mole at the head of asand-bar. In 
passing Sullivan’s Island, the eye readily dis- 
tinguishes the Moultrie House, famous as a 
local watering-place ; and the still more famous 
fortress which also bears the name of Moultrie, 
distinguished in American history as the scene 
of one of the first and best-fought battles of the 
Revolution, when a few hundred native riflemen, 
who had never fired a cannon before, beat off 
and nearly destroyed a formidable British fleet, 
making such slaughter among them as, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, was not even 
reached by that of Trafalgar and the Nile. On 
the right you see HaddriJl’s—Mount Pleasant vil- 
lage—which also eonstituted one of the fortresses 
of ’76. On the left are the shores of James and 
Morris Islands, the latter bearing the light-house 
of the port; the former the site of old Fort 
Johnson, which was wrested from the British, 
prior to the battle of Fort Moultrie, by the en- 


|terprise of a small body of citizen seldiery. 
Here, at the very portals of the city, you en- 
counter Castle Pinckney, covering an ancient 
mud reef; and here we propose to give you a 
| bird's-eye view of the city itself. We are now 
in the ancient city itself—the Palmetto City! 
You see the tout ensemble at a glanee, and per- 
ceive its two most prominent characteristics— 
the verandas, balconies, piazzas, with the ample 
gardens and their foliage, which isolate every 
dwelling-house, and form a substitute for pub- 
lic squares, in which Charleston is lamentably 
deficient. But for the largeness of the several 
lots, and the taste of the people for shade trees, 
the deficiency would be fatal at once to the 
health and the beauty of the place. 

This city is one of many beauties, arising 
from this isolation of the dwellings, and from 
the ample verdure which girdles them; but we 
must not talk of its beauties, perhaps, in the 
presence of Monsieur Beauvallet. 

It isjust possible, gentle reader, that you never 
heard of Monsieur Beauvallet? If so, let us 
counsel you to glance over the most comical of all 
ridiculous books, ‘* Rachel in the New World.” 
It is written by Monsieur Beauvallet (Query ? 
Beau-valet ?). Beauvallet was one of the actors 
in Rachel’s American troupe. Rachel, as we 
all know, did not fail in the new world: but the 
speculation did; and Monsieur Beauvallet was 
one of the sufferers by the failure. It is a sad 
thing to go forth to shear, and to come home 
shorn ! 

This was just “‘ the fiz” of Monsieur Beau- 
vallet—to use our expressive Yankee vulgarism. 
The Frenchmen were to fleece the Philistines— 
we mean the Yankees—and carry home such 
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spoils as were accumulated by Jenny Lind,| ‘This city is dreadfully filthy; besides, it is 


Fanny Ellsler, and other foreign distinguées— | very ugly and outrageously built.” 

to say nothing of the glorifications, the chair- It strikes us that this is rather an unfavora- 
ings, triumphs, and public processions! All was ble opinion. The epithets do not seem to have 
a failure—money and glory—a fraud of fortune— | been chosen with any very anxious desire to 
a grievous defeat of hope and anticipation; and | compliment. Coleridge, when he said of Co- 
there was even some /achesse in the payment of | logne, ‘‘ the body and soul stinking town of Co- 
hotel scores—vulgar necessities that distress even | logne,” was hardly more equivocal in expression. 
a divinity of the ballet. Beauvallet suffered; ‘‘ Filthy!” The comical, conceited, little 
from some mortifications of this sorteven. But | Frenchman! and this is said of a city which prides 
he had his revenges. He took his change out | itself upon its cleanliness, which has been com- 
of us after a very frequent foreign fashion—made | plimented because of its cleanliness, and keeps 
a book as soon as he got back to Paris—and such | Mayor, Town Council, Boards of Medicine, 


a book! 


Such a sorry showing as we had in Health, Police, Sewers, and Streets, and Mark- 


that book !—Sorrow’s the word—we shall hardly | ets, for no other purpose than to see to the 


ever get over the shame of it. He saw us through | proper ablutions of the city. 
His | sieur Beauvallet come to such an opinion? for 


the false medium. His glass was inverted. 


How could Mon- 


sight was jaundiced, though no gold was laid| we need scarcely tell you that the epithet of 


upon his eyes, and he handles us accordingly, 
with a savage sort of monkey-tigerism, which 
would be quite terrible were it not so very ri- 
diculous. 

But we must not waste gunpowder on Mon- 
sieur Beanvallet ; and the good reader naturally 
asks what has he and his book to do with the 
Palmetto City? Very little, perhaps; a single 
paragraph from its pages will suffice to show 
for what reason we have bestowed so much 
space on him. He does not think Charleston 
so very beautiful. Nay, would you believe it, 
he does not think it beautiful at all! For that 
matter, examining his paragraphs more closely, 
we are half inclined to say that he thinks it an 
ugly city, a very unclean city; in brief, a very 
poor apology for a city after all! But, lest we 
should misrepresent him, we give his own lan- 
guage: 


ts filthy” is decidedly antagonistic to any proper 
notion of cleanliness. 

The fact is, Monsieur Beauvallet had all 
the prying curiosity of a clever Frenchman on 
his travels. He was admitted into the parlor, 
and he saw that was clean enough, and as showy 
| as expensive ; a parlor at twenty-five dollars a 
| week, in a fashionable hotel, must be tolerably 
|nice. But Beauvallet was not to be imposed 
|upon. He said to himself, with a shrug and 

snigger, ‘‘Ha! But I shall see for myself, I 
| rader tink dere must be some place about dis es- 
| tablishment dat shall not be quite so sweet to 
de nose of a gentleman!” and, not to be gulled, 
| he seeks it out, perhaps finds it! So, parading 

Broad and Meeting streets, the Battery, and all 
the better thoroughfares, he says: ‘‘ All dis looks 
mighty superb, tolerable fine, very decent and 

respectable, but I shall look some oder where, 


| 
| 
| 
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and shall no doubt find some odor dere, dat | 
shall not be so savory as de Cologne ;” and so, 
going perversely into the rear of the city, 
Thrusting his ridiculous nose, 
Into precincts—not of the rose— . 
Which a city but rarely shows, 
And where nobody ever goes, 
He caught it—and carried it off in his clothes! 


Or, to deal in vulgar prose, our poor Beauvallet, 
by what would seem an invincible sympathy and 
instinct, took his morning walk into the very 
region assigned by the city authorities for the 
reception of the city offal. Here he saw the 
chiffoniers and buzzards congregating. together 
—hblack heads (negroes) and red heads (obscene 
birds), and where, most exquisite of all Paris- 
ians, he professed to be confounded equally at 
the sight of both. 

‘* Ugly, and outrageously built too!” 

Was ever a slander so deliberate and strained ! 
Certainly, the good people of Charleston never 
dreamed of such an accusation. They spend a 
great deal of money in the Palmetto City, build- 
ing new palaces and furbishing up the old. The 
newspaper press every now and then teems 
with a glowing description of what is done and 
doing. And, recently, they have nurtured a 
whole brood of flourishing young native archi- 
tects, who are doing ambitious things every day 
in brick and granite, which every body goes to 
see. The brick and mortar of the place are sup- 
posed to be especially good. The Charlestoni- 
ans take great pride in their gray brick, which 
they prefer a thousand times to the flaunting, 
flashy red loaves from the more fashionable 


brick to be wretchedly vulgar. 





ovens of the North. They hold your fine red 
They insist that 
their demure gray brick gives to their city a 
noble air of antiquity which is gratefully aristo- 
cratic. But they do not reject stone entirely, 
and you will see some pretentious fabrics of 
white marble, Quincy and other granites—a 
growing taste, by-the-way—with trim iron rail- 
ings and decorated gates of the same materials. 
These, as in other cities, will be found to garnish 
the fronts of retired shop-keepers; and there 
are fancy vanes which spread their wings or 
tails upon all the modern chimney-tops! 

And to be told, after all this, that their city 
is ugly and outrageously built! Oh! Monsieur 
Beauvallet, how could you? But these French- 
men, they know nothing of that glorious sav- 
ing and sheltering maxim, ‘‘ De gustibus,” ete. 

But, we confess it, our Beauvallet is half 
right. The Palmetto City architecture, except 
in recent*instances, is certainly of very anoma- 
lous creation. It is with our Charleston struc- 
tures as with those more famous fabrics brought 
home by Shakspeare’s Tailor for the special use 
and behoof of that proverbially shrewish lady, 
Mrs. Katharine Petruchio, of dramatic celebrity. 
The stuffs are good enough, but sometimes hor- 
ribly marred in the making. 

“The sleeves curiously cut!” 

That covers all the mystery and mischief. 
**There’s the villainy!” We shall see what 
comes of this cutting of the sleeves so curiously : 
though the people of Charleston may say of 
their houses, even as Mrs. Katharine said of 
her gown: 
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“I never saw a better fashioned gown [house], 

More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable.” 
Still it will not do. Mrs. Katharine’s opin- 
ion of the one, and Mr. Beauvallet’s of the 
other, both seem to us to be matters of grave 
consideration worthy of respect. ‘‘'The sleeves” 
of the Charleston 
too ‘‘curiously cut.” 


architecture are sometimes 
The quaint is, perhaps, 
too large a constituent in the style to make it 
always pleasing to the eye or commendable to 
the taste. We are afraid that the art of this 
old city has not always shown a sufficient re- 
gard to symmetry, and that the quaint and the 
curious have been but too much elaborated at 
the cost of that simple but most essential ele- 
ment in all the arts which men call propriety. 
There are certainly some monstrous houses 
in Charleston. Such gables—such broadsides, 
pierced with pigeon-holes—such toppling ve- 
randas—such ghostly chimneys—such antique 
rookeries—such modern roosts—such totter-ups 
—such tumble-downs—such a want of paint on 
some—such a variety of paints on others—such 
resemblances—such contrasts—the most pre- 
cious variety of styles ever exhibited by mortal 
city since the days of Hiram the Pheenician. 
But, as we have said, dear reader, there is an 
architecturai idiosyncrasy in all old cities which 
compels respect, as it answers for the individu- 
ality of their people. This individuality is one 
of the most distinguishing features of Charles- 
ton. It declares for the independence of the 
popular mind. It ‘*Look you, Beau- 
vallet, we never thought of you when we built 
that structure. 


says : 


We fashion for ourselves, my 
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good fellow, not for any such poor devil as you 

We don’t care a straw for your opinions! We 
are not, let us tell you, any of your slavish copy- 
ists from Greek and ‘Tuscan, Saracen and Goth 

We are a law unto ourselves. Each man builds 
as it seems best in his own eyes, and each man’s 
amour propre is on the gui vive lest he should 
be suspected of doing something under the guid- 
ance of his neighbor.” 

Some truth in what the citizen says to Beau- 
vallet. No people ever so little toiled together, 
in the mass, as those of the Palmetto City. N« 
people were ever more tenacious of their indi 
viduality. Like Falstaff, they will give no mai 
reason upon compulsion. This is one of thei: 
chief merits as well as misfortunes; since it 
strengthens the individual moral by self-esteem, 
while it prevents the consummation of any pub 
lic objects which require the working together 
of the masses. There is rarely any massing of 
any purely agricultural people any where; onc 
of the secrets, by-the-way, to account for the 
deficiency of the arts among all such people. 

But there are two very distinct cities in 
Charleston—the old and new—representing rival 
communities. They perpetually confront each 
other. The palace and the hovel, the modern 
villa and the antique rookery, are side by side. 
The modern is daily growing more and more 
insolent and obtrusive; but the ancient is for- 
midable in sheer stubbornness, and his very 
vis inertia makes him immovable. Heopposes 
weight and passivity to the motive power of thc 
other; and, though he rocks and heaves under 
the pressure, he has yet proved too fast rooted 
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in the soil for absolute overthrow. He will fall | him out of position. 
down upon it, no doubt, but you can not wheel 
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of this old and new, 


Let us give some glimpses 
as they show themselves in 
the public buildings of the 
place. 

Almost as you enter the 
city—assuming that you do 
so from the sea—you behold 
the present Custom-house, 
built during the colonial 
period. The building is a 
square; the principal or 
first story was originally an 
areade, every where open, 
and making a spacious and 
appropriate hall, which was 
naturally employed as an 
exchange, where ‘‘mer- 
chants most did congre- 
gate:” of late years this 
area has been partially in- 
closed, and applied to the 
uses of a post-office. The 
second story and basement 
are yielded to the officers 
of the customs. ‘The bui!d.- 
ing has undergone some 
changes—hardly for the 
better—since the time of its 
erection. The presentfront, 
which looks west, along the 
whole range of Broad Street 
(which it entirely closes on 
the east) was not originally 
the front view. This looked 
out upon the ocean without 
impediment; but the view 
from this quarter is now im- 
possible, by reason of the 
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massed warehouses which have strode in be- 
tween it and the wharves. Here is the fabric, 
as you now see it from Broad Street and East 
Bay. 

Simple and unpretending enough as a work 
of art, but built according to the recognised 
scientific principles of the period of its erection. 
You will note, however, that the cupola is mod- 
ern, though not recent; that it hardly accords 
with the general style of the building; that it 
somewhat belitt/es it in fact, and is wanting in 
size and symmetry asin style. It was stuck on, 
a sort of pepper-box on a terrapin’s back, dur- 
ing the dynasty (we think) of Martin Van Buren, 
and when Mr. Poinsett was his War Secretary. 
We are inclined to suspect Mr. Poinsett of this 
grafjing upon the ancient fabric. Its purpose 
was that of a marine observatory, and for tele- 
graphing to the city the appearance of vessels 
in the offing. But we need waste no words | 
upon the cupola, which has its uses if not beau- | 
ties, and may be made a loophole of observation 
to those who look out in search of the beautiful. 
The building itself has quite a history, and 
rises into classical dignity among the sons of 
the soil. In the basement of this fabric old 
Moultrie walled up some 100,000 pounds of gun- 
powder, in order to keep it from the British 
when the town was about to fall into their hands, 
in the third attempt which they made for its 
capture; and here it remained safe from dis- 
covery during the three years that they had pos- 
session. The vaults of this same basement were 
employed as a Provost or prison, in which the 
captured rebels were locked up for starvation or 
execution, or when it was necessary to work 
upon the fears of friends, and extort submission 
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or property. In these damp, dismal regions, 
hundreds perished of privation and their wounds. 
Here Isaac Hayne, the martyr, was held in du- 
rance vile till taken out to the gallows. You 
note that chamber, to the left, in the rear of the 
second story? In that chamber did the noble 
victim make his toilet the fatal morning. He 
had been brought up from the cells below to 
this apartment, in order that he should habit 
himself properly for his doom, and exchange 
the last greetings with his friends. This old 
fabric, associated with so much that is grateful 
to patriotism, the Charlestonians will hardly 
suffer to be pulled down to make way for struc- 
tures of even greater excellence. It is beauti- 
fully situated, and might be employed for va- 
rious public purposes when it is withdrawn from 
present uses. ‘The new Custom-house is in 
rapid progress; and having shown you the old, 
it is but fair that we should exhibit the more 
imposing successor. This, you will readily ad- 
mit, is a noble structure, and one of which our 
Palmetto City need not be ashamed. It is of 
marble, lofty and extensive. It is a costly work, 


}and will consume several millions of dollars ; 


large sums have been already swallowed up in 
the mere piling, the site chosen being upon the 
very margin of the bay, and the piles encroach- 
ing upon the mud-flats of the harbor. The 
place is admirably chosen, at once for business 
and for show, the structure looking out directly 
upon the open sea, the in-rolling billows of 
which will dash against its base. As our pur 
pose is more pictorial than statistical, we shall 
not trouble our readers with any details in re- 
spect to the dimensions or the divisions of the 
fabric, the numbers of its chambers, or their par- 
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ticular uses. Ofcourse, 
they understand that 
the building is esti- 
mated to be quite am- 
ple for the commercial 
necessities of the port, 
and that its subdivi- 
sions contemplate all 
the usual departments 
which are involved in 
the collection of the 
revenues and the stor- 
age of the imported 
commodities. More 
than one architect was 
connected in the orig- 
inal design; but we 
believe that their sev- 
eral plans were finally 
fused together by some 
presiding genius, the 
favorite at Washing- 
ton. 

Standing upon the 
steps of the o/d Cus- 
tom-house, the eye is 
naturally arrested by a 
finely finished build- 
ing of brown stone that 
stands obliquely oppo- 
site on the southwest 
corner. This is a 
structure of very re- 
cent erection, design- - al — Baka MN) 
ed by Jones, one of 4 
the most popular of 
the Palmetto archi- 
tects. You will see 
that it shows fairly in 
apicture. This is one 
of the Palmetto Temples of Mammon. This god 
is not without his worshipers in this region. The 


State Bank is a flourishing institution, though the 


outsider must not imagine that its name involves 
any connection with the body politic. There isa 
State Bank of South Carolina, called the Bank 
of the State, and its fiscal agent. But the State 
Bank is a private corporation, flourishing and 
well managed, as you may infer from such a 
building. It is no cold worship, be assured, 
which frames such fabrics to its deity; and we 
are constrained to admit that there are many of 


the temples to the Living God which would show | 


very meanly alongside of those which are here 
to be seen reared to one of his most powerful 
rivals. This State Bank is one of them. But 
what says the poet ? 

‘*Mammon wins his way, where angels might despair.” 
At all events, whether the god be worthy of such 
a shrine or not, it is enough for us that the 
shrine is more than worthy of him. The upper 
chambers of this golden temple are consecra- 


ted to mercantile literature—in other words, oc- | 


cupied as a commercial reading-room. The 
finish of the interior is extremely fine—the oak 
carving being rich and abundant, and the pav- 
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| ing of the Banking Hall being of the most showy 
| fashion of encaustic tiling. 

While our hands are in among the bankers, 
let us cast our eyes to the right, looking up East 
| Bay from the steps of the Custom-house. Here 
you see a group of buildings, and the three first 
| of these are all banking honses. That huge, 
| heavy, and somewhat unsightJy fabric in the 
| foreground, with the Roman-Doric portico, is the 
| Planters and Mechanics’ Bank, a structure of 
|the Charleston medieval period, which has re- 
| cently undergone such renovation and improve- 
ment as was possible with a very ungainly orig- 
linal. Within, it is a most commodious and ex- 
cellently planned building for the worship to 
which it is dedicated; spacious, cool, airy, ele- 
gant, and capable of hoarding any amount of 
money. Without, it is, as you see, a most im- 
posing deformity—a miserable abuse of a mixed 
model—which has always seemed to us without 
grace, or symmetry, or beauty. But the wor 
ship of the deity goes on prosperously within, 
in spite of the bad taste of the temple. Its of- 
fices are urged unceasingly, and good dividends 
sufficiently declare that Mammon is satisfied 
with the offerings laid upon his shrine. Next 
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to it, and above, is the Farmers’ and Exchange | to convert this most unpretending establishment 
Bank—a fanciful little fabric, a little too ornate | into an Etruscan or Italian palace. Beyond, 
for such a worship, and showing beside the in our picture, all the houses that you see are 
Planters and Mechanics’ as a toy-box under the | employed in trade—shops, warehouses, ete. This 
eaves of the tower of Babel. But for the over- | is a region (East Bay) wholly given up to trade. 
whelming bulk of its burly brother, we should | These buildings are all of brick, thickly stuccoed 
call it a bijou of a banking house. It is a nov- | —a mode of coating and clothing the brick, in 
elty in the architecture of Charleston, if not of | this precinct, which is rather more common than 
the day, being Moorish in all its details, yet| proper. Very soon, and sensibly, the climate 
without reminding you of the Alhambra or the | affects the plaster. It grows damp and dingy, 
Vermilion towers. It is of brown stone of two | blurred and spotted; finally cracks, flakes, and 
tints, laid alternately—an arrangement which | falls away ; and, what with stains, blotches, and 
adds considerably to the effect. ‘The interior is breaks, it needs new plastering as frequently as 
finished with arabesque work from floor to ceil- a house of wood needs paint. 
ing, and is lighted with subdued rays from But we have now paid sufficient tribute to 
the summit. This gives a rich and harmo- | the several temples of the Charleston Mammon. 
nious effect to the whole. It is of recent erec- | Let us turn to those structures which have been 
tion, Jones and Lee the architects. The cor- | reared in a more philanthropic spirit, and under 
poration itself is a new one, and prosperous, | the auspices of nobler deities. Of these better 
like all the temples reared to the god of the | temples, the Palmetto City claims as large a pro- 
Mines, the Counter, and the Mint, in this vir- | portion as any city in the world. The Orphan 
tuous city. | House is one of these sanctuaries, of ancient 
The building just above it is a shop and ware- | foundation ; dating back to an early period in 
house, and gives you a very fair idea of the style | the local history, Originally a spacious brick 
and size of building usually allotted in Charles- | building of three stories above the basement of- 
ton to the retail traders. fices, the length of the house was 180 feet by 
That tall structure further on is the Union| a breadth of thirty feet. Recently it has been 


. Sa ; 
Bank, of an old style, but not the oldest, in | found necessary to,enlarge it. It is now 228 


Charleston architecture. It indicated a sort | feet long, seventy feet deep, and with an exten- 
of first period, of progress and improvement, in | sion in the rear of nearly 100 feet more. It 
the architecture of this city ; its directors will, no | contains about 130+rooms; the dormitories, 
doubt, receive an impulse from the new graces play, school, and dining rooms and hospitals, 
of some of their rivals, which shall prompt them | all being large and noble apartments. Of these, 

eight are twenty-eight by sixty- 

five feet square, and several oth 





ers nearly as large. The house is 
by far the largest building in the 
city. The cupola contains the 
great fire-alarm bell of the city. 
Its site is a very fine one—very 
nearly central, occupying an ex- 
: tensive square which fronts south 
= on Calhoun, west on St. Philip's, 
: and north on Vanderhorst streets ; 
fF z = on the latter of which, within the 
3 same inclosure, the orphans have 
a neat chapel of their own, sepa- 
rate from the main building. This 
asylum constitutes a noble char- 
ity of which Charleston is very 
proud. It was founded in 1792, 
is well endowed, supported chietly 
by the city, and rears, nurtures, 
and instructs from 200 to 250 chil 
‘dren of both sexes. Jones and 
Lee were the architects by whom 
this structure was enlarged and 
modernized. We omit from our 
picture the pretty little lodge in 
front, the stuccoed wall, and an 
ancient statue of William Pitt, 
which occupy the foreground. 
The Roper Hospital is anothe: 
of the noble charities of this city. 
: It takes its name from the benevo 
THE CENTRAL CHURCH. lent citizen upon whose bequest it 
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was founded. It is also 
designed by Jones and Lee. 
It is, as you see, a graceful 
and airy structure, pecu- 
liarly suited to its objects. 
According to the wishes of 
its founder, it is open for 
the reception of the sick, ir- 
respective of creed or coun- 
try. The building is Ital- 
ian, flanked with towers and 
arranged with noble piaz- 
zas, which afford an admir- 
able promenade under shel- 
ter for the convalescents. 
The comforts of the interior 
suitably correspond to the 
external beauty of the struc- 
ture. The household is 
provided, like the Orphan 
House, with a regular phy- 
sician, with nurses and at- 
tendants; and though of 
only recent erection, it has 
already, during the last 
yellow-fever season, done 
admirable service, being 
crowded with destitute suf- 
ferers from the epidemic, all 
of whom experienced the 
blessings of that noble char- 
ity which was contemplated 
by the generous founder of 
the institution. 

In the distance, in the 
same picture, you have a 
view of the Medical Col- 
lege of South Carolina, a 
building which, badly planned in the first in- 
stance and of very indifferent style, has recently 
been renovated and greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. It contains, probably, the finest anatom- 
ical lecture-room in all America. As a school, 
this institution is highly prosperous, and asserts 
a distinguished rank among the hundreds of 
medical colleges throughout the United States ; 
deriving character, necessarily, from the names 
of Geddings, Dickson, Moultrie, Prioleau, Frost, | 
and others. We may mention that Charleston | 
has also a good literary college of excellent lo- 
cal standing ; though the endowment (from the | 
city) is quite too small to enable it so to extend | 
its educational attractions as to draw patronage | 
from abroad. Its pupils are mostly from the | 
city, and it does not absorb all of these, having | 





a powerful competitor in the College of the State, 
which possesses, besides the prestige of an an- | 
cient reputation, a large annual appropriation | 
from the public treasury. The professors of the 
Charleston College are able and accomplished. | 
One of the departments of the building contains 
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The college building would show well in a pic 
ture, but our daguerreotypist has omitted it from 
his survey. 

Talking of schools and colleges brings us to 
the admirable military academies of South Car 
olina, one of which is established in this city. 
This is a highly flourishing institution, which 
usually numbers from 150 to 200 students, one- 
half of whom are éves of the State—beneficiary 
pupils. The graduates of this institution have 
mostly been working-men; have almost in ev- 
ery instance, on leaving the school, passed at 
once into useful public employments ; showing 
the superior discipline and training of the acad- 
emy over all the other schools of the country, 
especially in producing the solid results of a 
practical and scientific education. No gradu- 
ates of any other institution in the State have 
ever so instantly borne testimony to the virtues 
and exeellences of their A/ma Mater. It sup 
plies by its military organization what is the 
great deficiency in Southern training—discip- 
line. The Southern boys are of ardent, impet- 


one of the best museums in the United States, | uous temper, strong of will, and impatient of 
second perhaps to none. A library has recently | authority ; and it is only by a military training, 
been founded, based upon a large gift of books | which makes discipline a point of honor as well 
by a munificent citizen—the collection now | as duty—which coerces the respect of the stu- 
reaching something like ten thousand volumes. | dent through a certain esprit du corps, without 
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irritating his self-esteem—that you can exercise 
a proper control in their government. Judging 
by the results thus far, the State of South Caro- 
lina could not do more wisely than to turn all 
her public schools and colleges into so many 
military academies. The Citadel Academy 
building occupies a large space, and opens upon 
the largest of all the public squares of the city. 


. . . . ‘ | 
Indeed, this is the only public square in Charles- | 


ton that merits the title. 

The original design of this structure was by 
Wesner; the wings have been added, and other 
improvements made, after the designs of Col- 
onel White, another of the architects of the 
Palmetto City, who takes high rank in his 
profession. You see that such a building im- 
plies ample room and verge enough. It fronts 
south, on the great square or parade which 
spreads away to, and borders on, Calhoun 
Street. With this square, that of the Orphan 
House, on the west, but a few hundred yards 
off; that of the Charleston College, on the 


southwest, a few hundred yards further; and a 
square on the east, which fronts the Second 
Presbyterian Church; all this precinct is well 
ventilated, and sprinkled with churches, large | 
dwellings, fine, spacious grounds, and pleasant 
This section of the city is altogether | 


gardens. 
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one of the most airy and attractive in the Pal- 
metto City. 

Here, too, fronting west on the same square, 
is a new and beautiful church of the Baptists. 
Our artist includes it among his collection, and 
we give it as a very pretty specimen of the Nor 
man style of architecture, the only specimen, 
we believe, south of the Potomac. 

The spire of this church is 224 feet high. 
The interior is finished with 
roof of bold, free design. 
and decorations have been carried out in every 
portion of the structure, which adds, in no mod 
erate degree, to the architectural pretensions of 
the city. Its extreme dimensions are 80 feet 
(front) on Meeting Street, and 155 on Henri- 
etta. The side walls are 40 feet high, and the 
west, or front, is 70 feet to the point of the ga 
ble. The audience-room, which is elevated 5} 
feet above the pavement, is 55 feet wide by 
110 feet long, and, with the galleries, will ac- 
1200 persons. ‘The east end of 
the building is of two stories, the first being 
provided with a study for the pastor, and other 
apartments; the second, for a Sunday-school 
and lecture-room, with library attached. But 
we can not venture upon any detailed account 
of the plan and structure. The design is by 

Jones and Lee. The Bap- 
tists have four churches in 
Charleston, and have late- 
ly received a new impulse 


an open timber 
The Norman details 





commodate 


which daily increases their 
numbers. 

The square above is oc- 
( upied by the Second Pres- 
byterian Church; but as 
this fabric did not commend 
itself to the taste of our ar- 
tist, he has foreborne its 
portrait. It belongs to 
what we have called the 
medieval period in the Pal- 
metto City; in which, while 
taste was beginning to as- 
sert its desires for improve- 
ment, there was no corre- 
sponding capacity, on the 
part of the local arts, to 
serve properly its desires. 
It seems to have been the 
plan of a mere mechanic. 
It is one of the many heavy 
brick and stucco deformi- 
ties of Charleston. 

A far better style of 
church architecture is an- 
other house of the Presby- 
terians, called The Central 
Church, a quarter of a mile 
below in the same street. 

This is a recent struc- 
ture of temple (Grecian) 
form, approached by a spa- 
cious flight of steps, lead- 
ing to a fine portico of the 
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Roman Corinthian or- 
der. The proportions 
of the are 
admirable — decidedly 
the finest specimen of 
this class that Charles- 
ton possesses — very 
chaste and elegant, 
both within and with- 
out, andasnearly fault- 
less, in respect to sym- 
metry, as we can con- 
ceive such a work to 
be. There is an ob- 
jection, however, to 
the style, but only as 
it regards locality. To 
be altogether satisfied 
with the Grecian tein- 
ple style, we must first 
satisfy the mind and 
eye in respect to place. 
Now, there is no get- 
ting over the absurdity 
of a Greek temple on a 
dead city level—taking 
a model from a mount 

ain, designed expressly 
for a great elevation, 
and letting it down 
upon the plain, where 
it overlooked on 
every side by meaner, 
but taller, structures. 
This Central Church, 
placed upon the Sun- 
ian Steep, would be 
perfect ofits kind. The 
American rage for Gre- 
cian models, some few years back, made its way | 
to the Palmetto City, and several were raised of | 
this class, which consumed a great deal of mon- 
ey, without any adequate resultin beauty. The | 
Hibernian Hall, The Jewish Synagogue, The 

Baptist Church (Wentworth Street), are all 

specimens of this sort, none of them so admir- | 
able as the Central Church, and all of them | 
out of place, for proper effects, where they | 
stand. The Grecian style is wholly inappro- | 
priate to such a dead level as that of Charles- 
ton. The skies, climate, and plain surface of | 
the city considered, and the light Moorish, Sar- | 
acen, Italian—even the Gothic—are all in bet- 
ter propriety. But about the time when these 
fabrics were conceived, the Greek was some- 
thing of a frenzy North and South, though rare- | 
ly a proper style for either region. But men 
built their dwellings, offices, and outhouses aft- 
er Grecian temples; as if the Greeks them- 
selves had ever assigned such fabrics as abodes 
for any but their gods, or had ever built such 
structures, whether for gods or men, any where 
but on noble eminences, looking grandly forth 
upon plain or sea! But we have survived these | 
absurdities of thought and taste. The people 

of the Palmetto City, especially, are improving 
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in this matter of architecture, though they still 
expend large sums upon ambitious monstrosi 


| fies, public and private. The Municipal Watch- 


house is one of these atrocities of taste. It is 
modern. The City Hall is in frivolous taste. 
but belongs to a comparatively early period, and 
was designed for other uses. The State House 
building, meant for public offices and the keep- 
ing of archives, is a dull, square mass of brick 
and stucco, which has but the single merit of 
looking solid, and perhaps of being so. It 
was designed by Robert Mills, a native archi- 
tect, who has distinguished himself more re- 


cently, and most deplorably, according to our 


notion, by his design for the Washington Mon- 
ument of the Federal City, the conception of 
which seems to be due to a very vivid recol- 
lection of one of the little old three-cornered 


| cocked hats of the Revolutionary period, with a 


great rapier of the Middle Ages thrust upward 
through its crown. 

We are not sure that the good citizens of 
Charleston now differ in any respect from us 
in regard to the buildings we have indicated. 
They could wish, most of them, that the fine 
sites which they disfigure were occupied by 
more proper fabrics. They have other build- 
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ings, however, which commend themselves as 
antiques, where they might not do so as archi- 
tectural models; such, for example, as the o/d 
State House building, now used by the courts 
of justice ; a colonial structure, of good propor- 
tions, and simple correct style, without preten- 
sion, and of that British period, ‘‘ when George 
the First was king,” when the tastes of Britain, 
in palace, grounds, and garden, were all trimly 
Dutchified, after the royal model. The saving 
feature in the style of this building is to be 
found in its wholly ambitionless aspect. It is 
content to be big, solid, square, and lofty, serv- 
ing its purposes, and making no fuss, and chal- 
lenging no man’s admiration. And this is no 
small recommendation in the case of plain fab- 
rics, as of plain people. 

But on the opposite corner of the street, south- 
east of Broad and Meeting, is another antique 
of the old colonial period, the sight of which al- 
ways rouses the pride of the Palmetto citizen. 
This is St. Michael’s Church (Episcopalian), 
a fine old fabric, and one of the best specimens 
of the British architectural talent of its day, at 
least as this was exhibited in its American pro- 
duction. 

This fine church was first opened for worship 
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in 1761. Its tower is supposed to be one of 
the noblest ornaments of the city. The propor- 
tions are good; the effect is graceful and im- 
posing. The extreme elevation is 168 feet; 
no great elevation, perhaps, except in a city so 
little above the sea as Charleston. It is here 
even now overtopped by others. But it is not 
a mere spire. It is a series of ornamented 
chambers, gradually rising from each other; 
and involves dimensions of greater bulk and 
weight than any other of the city towers, St. 
Philip’s alone excepted. The church of St. 
Michael seems to be deficient in relation with 
the tower, and the effect is not good. It is 
too squat for the steeple. The extreme length 
of the body of the church is 130 feet, its width 
60. As a whole, the structure is in good taste, 
simple and proper; while this steeple, from its 
proportions, and an air of grace and lightness, 
which lessens greatly your idea of its bulk and 
weight, is in the highest degree pleasing and 
impressive. 


This tower constituted, until a comparatively 
recent period, the great landmark of the city 
from the sea. 
| in the period of the Revolution, and was painted 
black, when the assailing British fleet was an- 
ticipated, in order to pre- 
vent their use of it as a 
guide to the harbor. But 
this wasa mistake. Black 
against a light-blue sky was 
a more certain landmark 
than white. It has a very 
musical chime of eight bells, 
none sweeter in the country. 
In the humid climate of 
Charleston the bells acquire 
a rare sweetness of tone, 
and ‘those of St. Michael’s 
are especially musical. Of 
these bells there is a curious 
history. They were taken 
down and sent, as a portion 
of the spolia opima of the 
captured city, to London for 
sale. They were bought 
by London merchants, and 
restored by them to the 
church, whether as a gift or 
by purchase we are not able 
to say. If the former, then 
due credit must be given to 
the Mammon worshipers, 
who were thus willing, upon 
oecasion, to pay tribute to 
Jehovah ! 

Next to St. Michael’s, the 
veneration of old Charleston 
is accorded to St. Philip's, 
another Anglican church. 
This building, as you will 
perceive, was of statelier 
cast and character than St. 
Michael's, though, until a 
recent period, it was sur- 


It was the chief, or only beacon, 
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mounted by a belfry instead of a 
tower. In one of the great fires 
by which this city has been so 
often devastated, o/d St. Philip’s 
perished. It was subsequently 
rebuilt, nearly upon the former 
plan, and the tower was added 
from an architectural design of 
Colonel White. This tower is 
about 200 feet in height, and its 
proportions are very much ad- 
mired; by some, indeed, pre- 
ferred to those of St. Michael. 
St. Philip’s was founded in 1711, 
though not used till 1723. Its 
form is that of a cross, the foot 
of which, constituting the nave, 
is 74 feet long, 62 wide. The 
arms form the vestibule, tower, 
and porticoes, at each end, pro- 
jecting 12 feet beyond the sides, 
and surmounted by a pediment. 
The interior decorations of this 
church are rich and impressive, 
much more so than St. Michael’s. 
The church, as a place of worship, 
seems to have been greatly pre- 
ferred by the early and more ar- 
istocratic settlers. Its monu- 
ments are so many trophies of the 
past, and of many of the remark- 
able men by whom the ysising 
character of the Palmetto City 
was first established. For the 
history of both of these establish- ; 
ments, the curious reader is re- 
ferred to Dalcho’s Church Histo- 
ry of South Carolina; a very useful and in- 
structive chronicle. 

Next to these, from its size, beauty, and the 
height of its steeple, is the Roman Catholic 
cathedral of St. John and St. Finbar. This 
structure occupies a fine situation at the west 
end of Broad Street. It is of recent erection, 
of brown freestone, from a design by Keely, of 
Brooklyn. Its style is graceful and imposing. 
The spire is said to be some 220 feet in height. 
Of its details we have nothing to deliver, and 
no space if we had. Of the general effect our 
portrait will convey a sufficient idea. In the 
same quarter of the city, and at no great dis- 
tance from this cathedral of the Catholics, 
though in another street (Archdale), is the 
Church of the Unitarians, the only one which 
that sect maintains in the Palmetto City. This 
building has quite recently undergone renova- 
tion, having been converted from a mere oblong 
square, with an unsightly tower, into the neat 
Gothic temple which you now behold. The 
remodeling of this church was effected under 
a plan of Jones and Lee. The old walls still 
remain, but so changed that the work seems 
almost magical. The building, as it now ap- 
pears, is of the perpendicular Gothic. The in- 
terior is most elaborately finished, with fan- 
tracery of an extremely rich and complicated 
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THE CIRCULAR CHURCH AND THE SOUTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE 


pattern. The windows are of richly stained 
glass, the effect of which, as described by a line 
of Spenser, 

“* A little glooming light, most like a shade,"’ 
admirably answers for that dim religious light 
which properly belongs to such a structure. 
The church is not large, but its finish is more 
costly, perhaps, than that of any other religious 
structure in the city. The old fabric, by-the- 
way, had quite an antique experience of its 
own, which made it one of the local monu- 
ments of the place. Inthe Revolution, occupy- 
ing its present site, it stood on the very confines 
of the city, on the west. There were few dwell- 
ings nearit; some public structures only. One 
of these was a ‘‘ pest-house,” another ‘‘ a pris- 
on” and ‘‘ house for the insane and poor,” and, 
lastly, ‘‘ an arsenal” and ‘‘ place of arms.” Not 
far off was one of the city bastions or batteries, 
and, close by, a powder magazine, one of the 
largest in the place: there were also barracks 
for soldiers. On the surrender of the city, the 


citizens were ordered to bring all the arms and 
munitions of war in their several houses, and 
deposit them at this arsenal and place of guard. 
They did so, very sullenly, and with the natural 
feelings of ill-suppressed pride, mortification, 
and that rage which *‘ does not dare to speak, 
but shows its teeth,” they threw down their 
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guns, fowling-pieces, rifles, muskets, pistols, all | it failed to overturn every thing is a mystery. 
crammed to the muzzle with the remaining car- | The lunatic asylum, poor-house, guard-house, 
tridges of their late proprietors cartridge-box- | arsenal, barracks, were all tumbled into chaos. 
es, powder-horns, all recklessly into one heap. | The British guard, to a man, torn in pieces; 
The result was an explosion which shook the | lunatics, paupers, invalids; and many of their 
city to its foundation. Some twenty thousand | lifeless carcasses were hurled against the walls 
pounds of powder were probably ignited. How | and towers of this old church, which bore, for 
a long time after, the 
‘‘spattered blood and 
brains” of the victims. 
But the war is over— 
the knights at rest—the 
memory of these events 
is beginning to fade away 
from the mind, and is 
scarcely on the record: 
yet the old church has 
taken a new lease of life ; 
has put on new habili- 
ments of youth and 
beauty ; has _ probably 
strengthened itself with 
new armor in the cause 
of religion. The pastor 
of this church (Rev. 
Samuel Gilman) is well 
known in the literature 
of the country as a grace 
ful and pure writer, a 
thoughtful and well-in- 
firmed scholar, a man of 
fin> tastes and a pleasing 
pulpit orator. 

With one more speci- 
— men of the church archi- 
THR MILLS HOUBS. tecture of Charleston we 


























must finish our notes on this 
portion of our subject. The 
plate on p. 15 affords a full 
view of the building of the 
South Carolina Institute, 
and a partial view of the 
Circular Church (Presby- 
terian, formerly Congrega- 
tional), which stands beside 
it. This church belongs to 
the medixval period of the 
Palmetto City; but recent 
repairs and alterations have 
somewhat modernized and 
improvedit. Until recent- 
ly it was without a spire. 
Its portico was heavy and 
of wretched proportions. 
All these faults have been + = 
amended in the modern 
structure, and it is now 
such an edifice as will not 
offend the eye of the critic- 
al inspector. The body of 
the church is a rotunda of 
near ninety feet in diame- 
ter, surmounted with adome 
crowned by a lantern light. 
The building will accom- 
modate more than two 
thousand persons. The ef- 
fect of the interior is good ; 
in fact, very striking, par- 
ticularly with a full house. 
But we turn to the structure 
which more prominently ar- 
rests the eye in that picture. 

The South Carolina In- 
stitute is designed for the 
promotion of the m2chan- 
ical and agricultural arts in South Carolina. 
City and State have equally (we believe) appro- 
priated money to its objects. The building of the 
Institute, as here shown us, is a structure of the 
Italian style. It frontson Meeting Street, with a 
a facade of eighty feet. The entrance is through 
a lofty archway, with staircases on either hand, | 
leading to the great hall above. This spacious 
apartment will seat three thousand persons. 
The Roman-Corinthian portico shown in our | 
picture, next the Hall of the Institute, is that | 
of the Circular Church, the tower, unhappily, de- 
capitated, an almost necessary consequence of at- 
tempting too much with the focus of a daguerre- 
otypist. But as this tower asserts no claims to | 
special excellence, we make no apologies for | 
its omission. The reader will please suppose | 
that the spire is there ;* that the congregation 
has not left the house bareheaded; though, 
by-the-way, it is of this very structure that an | 
old local ballad has recorded—take this verse— 
**Oh! Charleston is a Christian place, 

And full of Christian people, 


Who built a church orn Meeting Street, 
But couldn't raise the steeple ;” 


* Since writing this passage the spire has been supplied. 
Voi. XV.—No. 85.—B 


| encourage such absurdities. 
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simply because they couldn’t, at that carly day, 
make out to ‘raise the wind.” They have 
really done both since that golden period, when 
there was no gold. 

But we must pass, with irreverent abruptness, 
from the spiritual to the fleshly; and we shall 
do this without making apologies. Ours is an 
animal quite as much as a spiritual and in- 
tellectual world. Even Mammon yields the 
ground for a season when Apicius or Lucullus 
declares a feast. Men who preach and write, 
even when they feed well themselves, are but too 
apt to disparage the body—to make light of its 
claims—to speak of it as a vulgar thing—mere 
earth, dross, vile and degrading, and all that 
sort of stuff. As if man were not made in the 
image of his Creator; as if the body were not 
itself a beautiful thing; as if it were not the 
soul’s mortal tabernacle, though destined, like 
all other temples, to decay. We are not to fall 
into this vulgar sort of disparagement—not to 
The body of man 
is a comely thing—a beautiful thing ; to be ven- 
erated in some degree for the uses to which it 


| is put by the soul, and as designed by the Cre- 
| ator, with all the elements of attraction ; to be 
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nursed with loving tenderness; to be treated | 
with solicitude; to be honored as a model, in| 
some measure, of a Divine original. And we 
are not permitted to overlook those temples 
which are designed especially for the comfort 
and consolation of the body. Charleston is by no 
means wanting in proper regard for these tem- | 
ples. She has considerable faith in their creeds | 
and ceremonials. She has many of them, which | 
are at once grateful to the tastes and goodly to 
the eye, in which you may always find good | 
things. Her eating-palaces rank among the | 
best specimens of architecture ; and that most | 
of these are only of late erection is in proof of | 
the fresh start which she has taken in the arts 
and refinements of civilization. Those of the 
old school have passed away. They sate, for a 
long time, melancholy in her highways. They | 
were, in an architectural point of view, quite | 
unworthy of the devout and dignified uses for 
which they were designed. They were shape- 
less and unsightly to the eye; and though it is 
said that ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush,” yet good 
dinners, such as Lucullus provides, always re- 
quire to be eaten in the chambers of Apollo ; 
and we doubt if Apollo ever had his feasts 
served up on Olympus in more costly temples 
than the three specimens which we propose to 
give of those which commend themselves to the 
gastronomes of the Palmetto City. There, for 
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example, is the Charleston Hotel, a vast pile, 
with a noble colonnade, designed by Reichardt, 
a German. 

This is a stately fabric, capable of accommo- 
dating some three hundred lodgers of average 
dimensions. Its present host is Daniel Mixer, 
a publican greatly renowned for his capacity at 
the conception and concoction of good things, 
solid and liquid, of whom the Charleston epi- 
cureans always speak in terms of tenderness and 
a grateful sympathy. Mixer is proprietor also 
of the Moultrie House, the summer refuge of 
Carolina on the sea-board, at Sullivan’s Island ; 
and, during the summer solstice, when the Dog 
Star rages, his guests transfer themselves from 
the city to the Island House at pleasure, and 
grow young in the embrace of ocean, fanned 
with pleasant breezes from Ireland, Cuba, Cape 
Horn, and other agreeable and equally near 
neighborhoods. The Charleston Hotel, on the 
present site and plan, has once been destroyed 
by fire; but, to employ an original comparison, 
it has risen, as you see, like another Phenix 
from the flames. 

One-third of a mile below, in the same street 
(Meeting), stands the Mills House, a still newer 
fabric of great, sudden, and well-deserved pop- 
ularity. 

The Mills House takes its name from the pro- 
prietor, who, as the name almost signifies, is a 
millionare—the J. J. Astor 
of Charleston. The struc- 
ture was designed by Ham- 
merskold,a German. The 
style, as you will see, is in 
good taste, though florid. 
The proportions of the main 
building are well maintain- 
ed, and show impressively, 
in spite of the apparent in- 
significance of the piazza, 
and its want of elevation in 
degree with the height of the 
edifice. The effect might 
be bettered by a second pi- 
azza, taking in another story 
of the house ; but chacun a 
son gout, a motto which will 
answer admirably in the in- 
terior of the building over 
which the presiding genius 
of Nickerson provides so va- 
riously and amply as to as- 
sure all parties of the priv- 
ilege of choice, however ca- 
pricious they may be of 
taste. He, too, like his con- 
temporary, Mixer, has a for- 
midable host of followers 
and admirers, whose faith, 
lacking in whatever other 
respects, admits of neither 
question nor cavil in regard 
to his wine-cellar and cui- 
sine. He ranks, in fact, 
pre-eminently, as one of the 
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great, if not the greatest, of Southern house- 
keepers, having a fame among the dilettanti, 
from the Capes of Virginia to the Pan of Ma- 
tanzas, and the Gridiron of Chagres. We our- 
selves can bear testimony to his excellence 
in his official capacity. We have suffered our- 
selves to have been made happy at his board 
on more than one occasion, when, at the con- 
clusion of the feast, the general reflection of 
all the circle was uniformly the same: ‘‘ It is 
enough. What need of more life? This day’s 
delight can never be excelled.” And we should 
all have yielded to the fates without a struggle | 
but for the happy suggestion, ‘‘ But if to-mor- 
row should yield such delights as to-day! And 
why not? We have Nickerson’s security.” And 
with this security we consented to prolong our 
existence, which had already reached its crown- 
ing felicity. The Mills House is one of high 
finish, costly in furniture, rich in decoration, 
and in supreme odor among all the fashionable 
gentry. 

Half a mile above, in the same street, you find 
spacious accommodations at the Pavilion Hotel. 

This structure, though of less pretension ex- 
teriorly than its two neighbors, is yet a fine, 
ample, commodious building, capable of re- 
ceiving and entertaining happily, almost as many 
guests as either. Its style, within and without, 
is less ornate and expansive. Its tastes are 
simpler, and it appeals more to the grave, quiet, 
and solid portion of the community than to the 
gay, flaunting tribes in the courts of fashion. 
Hither come the sturdy farmers, and the brood- 
ing merchants, and the philosophical politicians, 
and all who love ‘‘their ease at their inn,” 
without feeling the necessity of putting on dress 
breeches for dinner, or exhibiting themselves in 
costume of character at the bal masque by night. 





For all this class of persons, there is, perhaps, 


no properer host than Mr. H. L. Butterfield, who 
presides over the destinies and dinners of the 
Pavilion Hotel. His portly person, and shin- 
ing morning face, and hearty welcome, are all 
so many speaking testimonials in behalf of his 
establishment. His own looks are eloquent ar- 
guments for his larder. His jocund visage as- 
serts more loudly than any language, the virtues 
of his cook and cellars. His free, degagée man- 
ner carries with it an air of invitation not to be 
withstood by those who prefer ease to ceremo- 
nial, and creature-comforts to any velvet-cush- 
ioned chair of state. 

The three establishments whose portraits we 
have given will suffice to show that the people 
of the Palmetto City are far from insensible to 
what is due to the august, the beautiful, the 
spiritual, and the esthetic, in that mortal temple 
of an immortal nature which your vulgar mor- 
alists are but too prone to disparage. There 
are sundry other excellent establishments, de- 
voted to the same domestic deities, which are, 
no doubt, quite as capable of ministering hap- 
pily to the appetites of the race; but as our 
daguerreotypist has thought proper to confine us 
to these three illustrations of the order, we sub- 
mit to his decision ; particularly as our aim is 
the architectural rather than the gastronomical, 
and designed to show where our Charlestonians 
feed, rather than how they feed. And here, for 
the present, we might close our labors, having 
sufficiently sampled from the city to satisfy the 
curiosity of the stranger. Hereafter, we may 
extend our gallery. A single specimen, how- 
ever, of the more recent among the private 
dwellings of Charleston may not be amiss, par- 
ticularly as it exhibits a singular departure from 
the usual style of modeling in a region where, 
as we have said before, there is no end to the 
variety, and where each man who builds makes 
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a law for himself, doing what he deems meet in 
his own eyes, with his brick and mortar, without 
caring to ask what eye of taste he may gravel 
by his performances. Here is the residence 
of Mr. J. T. Mikell, a planter, we believe, and 
lawyer. 

This is one of the most ambitious of the pri- 
vate dwellings of Charleston. The fence, by- 
the-way, which is shown in the picture to be of 
wood, is to be superseded by an open railing of 
iron. Ourdaguerreotypist was simply a little too 
quick forthe contractor. Talking of daguerreo- 
typers, by-the-way, reminds us to report that we 
owe our pictures to several of the bestin Charles- 
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are some very pretty and imposing ones to be 
found in the several burial-places, dedicated by 
affection to private worth. We shall select but 
one of these, which we find in the Magnolia 
Cemetery—a very lovely City of the Silent, an- 


| swering, in the Palmetto City, to the Mount Au- 


ton, Cook, and Cohen, and Bowles and Glenn; | 


all of whom deal with the sun on familiar terms, 
making as free use of the solar establishment 
as if they had a full partnership in the concern. 


confined to these parties, and that Brady and 
others are permitted a share upon occasion, and 
when Apollo is not engaged with better com- 
pany. 


burn of Boston, the Greenwood of New York 
and the Laurel Hill of Philadelphia. It is 
just without the city, and has been laid out with 
very happy taste on the banks of Cooper River. 
The Porter's Lodge, the Chapel, and the Re- 
ceiving House are all happily designed in a 
graceful and modest fashion. The natural bean- 
ties of the site which the Magnolia Cemetery 
occupies have been very happily brought out, 
and Art and Nature seem to have united their 
forces to make appropriate to the purpose, and 


grateful to the sentiment, this last lodging-placc 
We suppose, however, that the privilege is not | 


of humanity. There are miniature lakes and 
islands, solemn groves and bird-frequented gar- 
dens, which soothe the sentiment, beguile the 
eye and mind to wander, and fill the soul with 
‘~ o la al . 

a grateful melancholy. The place is new, and 


Charleston is not, like Baltimore and Savan- | lacks nothing but time to hallow it with great 


nah, a city of monuments. 


As yet she has not | and peculiar attractions. 


We detach a single 


reared a single one toany of the remarkable men | one from several of its monuments. It is wrought 


who have made her annals famous. 


MONUMENT IN MAGNOLIA CEMETERY. 


But there | of Italian marble exquisitely chiseled. 





The 
four niches are occupied 
by statues representing an- 
gels. This beautiful and 
costly structure was raised 
by a lonely widow to the 
memory of a husband 
* Too well beloved of earth 

To be withheld from heaven.” 
We have said that Charles- 
ton has raised no monu- 
ments to any of her great 
men. She is beginning 
to feel the reproach which 
should follow this neglect, 
and there is some promise 
that she will shortly relieve 
herself from all censure on 
this score. The ladies of 
Charleston have taken in 
hand the erection of a 
monument to the memory 
of Calhoun; have raised 
some $30,000 or $40,000, 
and are now meditating the 
design after which they 
will build. They have not 
yet resolved upon any plan, 
though several have been 
submitted. One of these, 
the only one which we 
have seen, has been litho- 
graphed, and we therefore 
copy it. It was adopted 
originally by the milita- 
ry of Charleston, who en- 
tertained the project of 
a monument themselves ; 
but money came in slow- 
ly. Republicanism and pa- 
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triotism, which pay the 
living very reluctantly, 
are not apt to waste much 
money upon those who 
can no longer urge their 
claims in any way; and 
the military gave up their 
project in despair, trans- 
ferring the cash they had = 
collected—some €5000— __ 
to the fund of the ladies,  & 
who have thus far shown 
themselves first-rate as- 
sessors, and bid fair soon 
to realize in stone the 
conception of the artist. 
The graceful monument 
which is here given is 
from the design of Jones. 
It makes a very pretty 
picture, but its cost would 
be beyond the estimates 
of the ladies. It would 
require $100,000 to carry 
out the design as here 
given; and $100,000 are 
neither more nor less than 
—$100,000! 

We have seen another 
sketch, in private hands, 
which we are not permit- 
ted to use, done rudely 
with a pen, but with great 
spirit, and of very novel 
design. It represents a 
wild, irregular pile of 
rock, shelving, precipi- 
tous, with huge crags, 
beetling, hanging over, 
as if above the sea, and 
shooting up into slivered pinnacles, sharp, | 
erect, but irregularly disposed, one finally ris- | 
ing up in the centre and overtopping all the | 
rest, rising slenderly, like a lance, in air mid- 
way ;—the boulders crop out, forming a sort of 
cavern, the entrance of which is irregularly | 
erected, as if done in a sport of nature. It is | 
overhung with moss and ivy. In this cavern | 
stands the statue of Calhoun, visible from below, 
and nearly at the entrance. To this point you 
ascend by a flight of stone steps within, the ma- 
sonry of the interior, whatever the rude, wild 
character of the outside, being carefully con- 
structed, and conducting to a fine chamber, 
which from without seems a mere cavern, proper 
for a hermitage. A congeries of boulders forms 
the foundation of the cavern, cropping out on 
every side—here and there rounded by attri- 
tion and action of storm and wind—sometimes 
broken and slivered as by lightning; but all so 
arranged as to simulate the wildest workings of 
Nature in her own sovereign abodes of rock and 
forest. One of these boulders, the largest, juts 
out just below the entrance of the cavern, and 
is inscribed with the word ‘‘ Constitution.” On 
a projecting shelf of rock above the cavern an 








CALHOUN MONUMENT. 


eagle hangs, saltant, with wings outspread, eve 
dilating, and the whole action indicative of vigi- 
lance, a fiercely aroused passion of indignation, 
and an eager impatience for the strife. You 
follow the glance of the eagle and see the occa- 
sion of his watch and anger in the gradual 
progress of a monstrous snake, which, with bra- 
zen crest, arching neck, and cunning restlessness 
of eye, is crawling upward, and has already 
coiled himself above the rock of the Constitu- 
tion. There are other adjuncts. ‘The arms of 
the Palmetto State are boldly scored upon one 
of the boulders; the palmettos shoot up from 
the crevices ; a laurel springs out from the rocky 
clefts, just beside the entrance of the cavern, 
bearing a single great white flower. On one of 
the most salient of the boulders which make the 
base, the name of ‘‘ Calhoun” appears in letters. 
There is very little detail besides. The effect 
is from the boldness of the conception. The 
mass of rocks has the general aspect of some 
isolated mountain-spur by the ocean side, 
which the thunders of Heaven have smitten and 
the lightnings have slivered for a thousand 
years, but which remains unshaken. The boul- 
ders below and the segregated shafts forming so 
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many pinnacles above, confer upon it its monu- | ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY SET- 


mental aspect; and the detail is so happy that TLERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
the effect is two-fold, compelling the mind at | % 3 : 


the same moment to feel the equal pressure of N the 11th of November, 1620, the storm- 
Art and Nature in the work. It is difficult to | battered May Flower, with its band of one 


describe the gradual process by which the pin- | hundred and one Pilgrims, first caught sight of 
nacles are evolved from the mass, and how they | the barren sand hills of Cape Cod. It pre- 
rise, one shooting beyond the other, unequally | sented a cheerless scene, even for those weary 
ascending, until one alone passes into the firm-| of a more than four months’ voyage upon a 
ament far beyond the rest—slender all of them, cold and tempestuous sea. But, dreary as the 
even as we sometimes see them in the snow- | prospect was, a leaky ship, the storms of ap- 
crowned pinnacles of the Swiss and Tyrolese. | proaching winter, and the perils of innumerable 
We give, as a proper sequel to this sketch, a | shoals, upon an unknown sea, compelled them 
copy of an Ode on Calhoun by one of the Caro- to seek a shelter at the extremity of the bleak 
lina poets, which was spoken at the theatre on | and verdureless Cape. Sundry explorations 
a benefit night given to the Calhoun Monument. | were made to find a place of settlement in the 
It has never been in print before; and with | immediate vicinity. Failing in this, tht shal- 
this we conclude our present sketches from the | lop was launched, and eighteen embarked for 


Palmetto City : | a more extensive survey of the coast. 
| On the evening of the second day they 
CALHOUN.—ODE. | dragged their boat upon the beach for a night’s 
Nations themselves are but the monuments ;encampment. A dense forest was behind them, 


Of deathless men, whom the Divine intents 
Decree for mighty purposes. They rise | 
Superior, by their mission from the skies, 


a bleak ocean before them. Throwing up a 
slight rampart of logs, with a warm fire blazing 


To thoughts of self; and, in self-sacrifice, at their feet, they established their watch, unit- 
Assert the race: guide, fashion, and inform, ed in their evening prayer, and fell asleep. 
Direct for conquest, gather from the storm, Through the long night no sound disturbed 
And baild in strength | their slumbers but the wind sighing through 
Their powerful arms maintain the forest and the surf dashing upon the shore. 

The realm of Peace, and consecrate her reign The next morning they rose before the dawn 


By Justice, Truth, Protection. They defend of day, and anxiously prepared to continue their 
The land that gave them being, and commend r Ms 


Aap Greely ty ee ar te search. <A drizzling rain falling through the 
That else had lapsed from weaknesses to crimes, night, had drenched them to the skin. The 
And so, to ruin! They foresee the fate, ocean looked black and angry, and sheets of 
And arm against the danger ere too late; mist were driven, by the chill wind, over earth 


Meet the assailing foeman at the wall, “thd , . 
oo pa 1 and sea. 9 s we 4 
And nobly conquer, or as nobly fall. and sea. The Pilgrims were preparing to re 


Their lives—devote to patriot service—teach embark, and some of them had carried their 
How best to build the tower and man the breach ; guns, wrapped in blankets, down to the boat, 
Their hands, outstretched in blessing rites, have made | when, suddenly, a fearful cry broke from ap- 


The nations safe and sacred in their shade! parently a thousand voices in the forest, and a 


We rear our humble column to the name shower of arrows fell upon their encampment. 
Of one who led our power and won us fame! Four muskets only were left. By the rapid 
Whose wondrous genius, with Ithuriel spear, discharge of these they held the savages at bay 


Hath mags the crouching Send start ep in fear; until the others were rezained. A fierce con- 
Smote the foul reptile, even as he lay 


Coiled round our altar, poisoning still his prey; flict now ensued, demoniac yells deafening the 
Expelled the foe that threatened as a fate, ear. 
And saved from loss the sacred shield of State! Every Indian was stationed behind some tree 


His lips spoke lightnings! His immaculate thought, | rock, which protected him from the bullets 


From seraph source, divinest fervor caught : of his antagonists. Fortunately for the Pil- 
His fiery argument, with eagle rush, grims, their barricade of logs afforded them 
Spell'd mightiest Senates into trembling hush ; much shelter, while u:cir thick garments were 
While the great billowy thunders, echoing still, lenant. a6 -coate -of. mail: t rard: off 1} " 
With rolling surges, round the Sacred Hill, almost as coats of mail to ward off the com- 
Struck with sharp terrors into nerveless awe, paratively feeble missiles of the natives. For 
The insidious enemies of Right and Law! some time the perilous conflict raged, the blaze 
Stes the ~ a — i of the guns flashing through the gloom of the 
or the great truths ai natura! 4 of man, fleas . ; i a 
He died in harness, in the thick of strife, morning, and the forest resounding with the 
His very death a triumph—like his life! report of musketry and the hideous war-whoop 


of the savages. 


The Great fall from us. We have need to fear, There was one Indian, of Herculean size, ap- 


When voice like his no longer thrills the ear! 





When, in the Senate, owls and mousing things parently more brave than the rest, who appear- 
Creep to high places, which were made for wings, ed to be the leader of the band. He had ad- 
‘Tis need we should do homage, and implore vanced beyond his companions, and had placed 
= ee eae his ig a beg himself within half musket-shot of the encamp- 
8 reverence brings prophet. we praise : A ‘ 
The perish’d virtne, and its altar raise, ment. Watching an opportunity when his el- 
We may recall the genius, lost too soon, bow was exposed, a sharp-shooter succeeded in 
And find, ‘mong other sons, a new Calhoun! striking it with a bullet. The shattered arm 
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TUE FIRST ENCOUNTER. 


dropped, helpless. The savage, astounded by 
the calamity, gazed for a moment in silence 
upon his mangled limb, and then uttering a 
peculiar cry, which was probably the signal for 
retreat, dodged from tree to tree and disap- 
peared. His companions, following his ex- 
ample, fled with him into the depths of the 
forest. Hardly a moment elapsed ere not a 


savage was either to be seen or heard, and | 
naught but the wail of the wind and the wash 


of the wave interrupted the silence of the scene. 

The surf dashed sullenly upon the shore. 
The wintry gale swept the ocean, and howled 
through the sombre firs and pines, driving the 
rain in spectral sheets over sea and land. The 
attack and the retreat were alike instantaneous. 
The silence of the rayless morning was, with 
the suddenness of the lightning’s flash, broken 
by fiendlike uproar and fearful peril; as sud- 
denly the clamor ceased, and was succeeded 
by the stillness and the solitude of the un- 
peopled wilderness. 

None of the English were even wounded in 
the conflict. They immediately embarked. A 


cold storm of rain, mingled with snow, swept | 


the ocean. The waves broke upon the icy 
shore; and as the day of suffering and peril 
wore along, they could find no place of landing. 
Just as the darkness of an appalling night was 
settling around them, a huge billow broke over 
the shallop, nearly filling it with water, and un- 
shipping and sweeping away their rudder. To 


add to their consternation, a flaw struck the 
sail and snapped the mast into three pieces. 
They seized their oars, and with difficulty kept 
their craft before the wind. At last they per- 
ceived land before them, which proved to be 
an island. Rowing around its northern point, 
they found, on its western shore, a small cove, 
where they obtained a partial shelter. 
Here they dropped anchor. Though soaked 
with the rain, and though the night was freez- 
ingly cold, knowing that they were surrounded 
by a savage foe, most of the company dared 
not land. Some, however, almost dying from 
fatigue and cold, could endure the exposure no 
longer. They were put on shore, and at length 
succeeded in building a fire beneath the drip- 
ping boughs of the forest. They knew, how- 
ever, full well that the flame was but a beacon 
to inform their savage foes where they were. 
They constructed a rude rampart, established a 
watch, united in prayer, and sought such re- 
pose as their hard couch could furnish. At 
midnight those left in the boat, unable longer 
to endure the cold, joined the party on shore. 
Another morning dawned. It was the Sab- 
bath. These extraordinary men decided not 
to leave their encampment, that they might re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy. 
There was true moral grandeur in this decision 
even they must admit who think that a more 
enlightened judgment would have instructed 
that, under the circumstances in which they 
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were placed, it was a work of necessity and of 
mercy to prosecute their tour without delay. 
They thought it their duty thus to sanctify the 
Sabbath. And, notwithstanding the strength 
of the temptation, they did what they thought 
to be right, and this is always noble. For two 
hundred years all these men have been,in the 
world of spirits, and it may safely be affirmed 
that they have never regretted that day of sacred 
rest passed in the stormy wilderness. 

With the early light of Monday morning they 
re-embarked and a favorable breeze drove them 
into Plymouth Bay. Here they found a pleas- 
ant region, diversified with hills and valleys, 
where, over the extent of several acres, the forest 
had disappeared and the smooth ground was 
ready for cultivation. Beyond this natural clear- 
ing, which a kind Providence seemed to have pro- 
vided for them, the forest swept sublimely away 
in all directions. 

The explorers returned as soon as possible to 
the May Flower with their report. They soon 
weighed anchor, and, crossing the bay, on the 
16th, entered the harbor of Plymouth and anch- 
ored a mile and a half from the shore. A few 
days were devoted to selecting a spot for the 
colonial village. The ever-memorable morning, 
Friday, December 22, 1620, dawned chill and 
lowering. The hour had arrived in which the 
Pilgrims were to leave their vessel and com- 
mence their life of privation in the New World. 
The whole ship’s company assembled upon the 
deck of the May Flower, men, women, and chil- 


dren, to offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving and | 


to implore divine aid in their sublime enter- 
prise. 
| As they stood upon that icy deck swept by the 
wintry wind, and bowed their heads in prayer, 
they were but feebly conscious of the immortal- 
| ity they were conferring upon themselves and 
|upon the day. ‘Their parting hymn, swelling 
| from gushing hearts and trembling lips, blended 
in harmony with the roar of the surging waves 
| and the whistling of the shrouds, and fell, we 
| can not doubt, as accepted melody upon the ear 
of God. These affecting ceremonies being end- 
ed, boat-load after boat-load left the ship, until 
the whole company, one hundred and one in 
number, were rowed to the shore and were landed 
upon a rock, around which the icy waves were 
dashing. 

They first erected a house to afford a tempo- 
rary shelter for them all, and to serve as a store- 
house. 

They then commenced building a number of 
small cottages for the several families. Cold 
winter was soon upon them with unusual sever- 
ity. The months of January and February 
passed slowly away, while sickness made fear- 
ful ravages, sweeping off nearly one-half of 
their number. The Pilgrims frequently caught 
glimpses of Indians prowling about in the woods, 
but could never get near them. Instructed, 
however, by the attack which they had already 
encountered, they fortified their little village, and 
placed a cannon upon a mound which com- 

manded its approaches. 
| Early in March the returning sun melted the 
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snow, and a bright and joy- 


ous spring dawned upon 
them. The eolonists crept 


from their huts, and com- 
menced preparing their gar- 
dens in the deserted corn- 
fields of the Indians. One 
beautiful sunny morning, the 
sixteenth of the month, an 
Indian suddenly appeared, 
and striding boldly through 
the street of the little vil- 
lage, approached a party at 
work in a garden, and, to 
their amazement, addressed 
them with the words ‘* Wel- 
come, Englishmen!" He in- 
formed them that his name 
was Samoset, that he had 
often met the English who 
came to fish at Manhegin, 
near the mouth of the 
Penobscot. He knew the 
names of most of these cap- 
tains, and, being a man of 
unusually active mind, had 
so far acquired the English 
language as to be able to 
make himself perfectly un- 
derstood. 

Samoset was entirely na- 
ked, with the exception of 
a leathern belt about his 
loins, to which there was sus- 
pended a fringe about nine 
inches in length. In his 
hand he held a bow and two 
arrows. The savage was 
disposed to make himself quite at home, wishing | 
to enter the houses, and calling for beer and food. | 
The Pilgrims, to make him a little more pre- 
sentable to their families, put a large horseman’s 
coat upon him, and treated him with much hos- 
pitality. Samoset was very well satisfied with 
his hosts, and manifested no disposition to leave 
them. As night came on, the colonists, appre- 
hensive of Indian treachery, tried, in various 
ways, to get rid of him; but all their efforts 
were in vain; he would stay. They therefore 
made provision for him in Stephen Hopkins’s 
house, and carefully, though concealing their 
movements from him, watched him all the 
night. 

From this man the colonists learned of the 
terrible plague which, within a few years, had 
almost exterminated the tribes along the coast. 
He also informed them that there was, not far 
from them, a powerful tribe called the Wampa- 
noags, which held many other neighboring tribes 
in subjection, and that the sovereign of this im- 
perial people was called Massasoit. 

In the morning, Samoset left, promising in 
a few days to come again, and to bring some 
other Indians with him. The next Sabbath 





morning he again made his appearance with five 
tall savazes in his train. These were all clothed | 
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with skins, fitting closely to the body, and each 
one had on his arm a deer’s skin and a panther’s 
skin forsale. The Pilgrims received them with 
mtich hospitality, fed them abundantly, but re- 
fused to traffic with them, as it was the Sabbath 
day. They however promised that, if they 
would call on any other day, they would pur- 
chase all the skins they would bring. The five 
strangers soon retired, but Samoset, refusing to 
go, intruded himself upon his unwilling hosts 
until the next Wednesday, when he, having ob- 
tained some stockings, a pair of shoes, a shirt, 
and some cloth to wind around his loins, also 
disappeared in the pathless forest. 

The next day, however, he came again, bring- 
ing with him another Indian, by the name of 
Squantum, who also could speak English very 
fluently. This Squantum was one of several 
men who had been treacherously seized by the 
captain of an English ship, carried off, and sold 
into slavery in Spain. Subsequently he effected 
his escape and reached England. Finding his 
way to London, and being kindly received there, 
he lived for some time in the service of one Mr. 
Slany, through whose benevolence he was sub- 
sequently restored to his native land. This 
man, forgetting the outrage of the knave who 
had kidnapped him, only remembered the great 
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kindness which he had received from the En- 


glish people generally in London, and, in gen- | 


erous requital, now attached himself cordially 
tothe Pilgrims. He became invaluable to them 
as an interpreter, and gave them much instruc- 
tion respecting the mode of obtaining a support 
in the wilderness. 

Squantum brought the intelligence that his 
sovereign chief, Massasoit, had heard of the ar- 
rival of the Pilgrims, and had come with a ret- 
inue of sixty warriors to pay them a visit. With 
characteristic dignity and caution the chief had 
encamped upon a neighboring hill, and had sent 
a messenger to announce his arrival. He was 
well-informed of the treachery of the whites, 
and was too wary to intrust himself in their 
power. 

The Pilgrims also, overawed by their lonely 
position, and by the mysterious terrors of the 
wilderness and of the savage, deemed it impru- 
dent to send any of their force from behind the 
intrenchments which they had reared. After 
various messages had gone to and fro, through 
their interpreter, Maksasoit, who, though unlet- 
tered, was a man of reflection and of sagacity, 
proposed that the English should send one of 
their number to his encampment to communi- 
cate to him their designs in entering upon his 
territories. One of the colonists, Edward Wins- 
low, consented to go upon this embassy. Mas- 
sasoit received him with frankness and dignity. 
Mr. Winslow addressed the chieftain, surround- 
ed by his warriors, in fair and sincere words of 
peace and friendship. 

Massasoit, warily detaining Mr. Winslow as 
a hostage, advanced with twenty of his men, 


leaving their bows and arrows behind them, 
into the encampment of the Pilgrims. The 
| Governor, John Carver, received them with 
| military pomp, and the monarch of the Wam- 
panoags, with his chieftains, was escorted, with 
the music of the drum and the fife, into a log- 
hut, where a long conference was held. The 
interview was eminently friendly. Massasoit 
was a man of mark—mild, genial, affectionate, 
| yet bold, cautious, and commanding. 

He was in the prime of life, of majestic stat 
ure, and of great gravity of countenance and 
manners. His glossy raven hair was well 
oiled, and he was picturesquely dressed in skins 
of brilliant colors. 

Massasoit conducted this interview with the 
dignity and the courtesy of a polished gentle- 
man. In what school of Chesterfieldian polite- 
ness these sons of the forest acquired their high 
breeding and lofty bearing is yet a mystery. 
Though the mass of the Indians were low, de- 
graded, and vulgar men, many of the Indian 
chieftains, in every word and gesture, were gen- 
tlemen of the highest stamp. In the banquet- 
ing halls of Windsor Castle, and in the saloons 
of Versailles, they would have moved with ease 
and dignity, undazzled by the brilliance, unem- 
barrassed by the mysteries of etiquette, and un- 
surpassed in all the proprieties of courtesy by 
the proudest lords who ever trod those tessel- 
ated floors. 

As evening approached, Massasoit, with his 
followers, withdrew, and cautiously established 
his camp for the night upon the hill which he 
had selected at some distance in the woods. 
| Here he stationed his sentinels to guard against 
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surprise, and the rest of the ee 
party threw themselves upor. Ss Spt: 
their hemlock boughs, with 4 
their bows and arrows in their 
hands, and were soon fast | 
asleep. The Pilgrims also & 
kept a vigilant watch that & 
night, for neither party had 
full confidence in the other. 
The next morning two of the 
Pilgrims ventured into the 
camp of the Indians. Confi- 
dence gradually was strength- | 
ened between the two parties, 
and the most friendly relations | 
were established. After en- jj 
gaging in a formal treaty of 
friendship, the interesting con- 
ference was terminated to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and 
the tawny warriors again dis- 4 
appeared in the pathless wil- im 
derness. j 
Early in July a deputation 
from Plymouth, with Squan- | _ 
tum as their interpreter, set |/ 
out to return the visit of Mas- 
sasoit. He held his court in 
barbarian splendor upon a | 
hillock called Pokanoket, now | 
called Mount Hope, about i 
forty miles from Plymouth, 
upon the shores of Bristol |"¥ 
Bay. They had three objects 
in view: first, to ascertain his 
place of residence and his ap- 
parent strength; secondly, to 
renew and strengthen their 
friendly correspondence ; and, thirdly, to adopt | its banks and skirted the shore of the bay, they 
some measures to protect themselves, in a friend- | were every where received by the Indians with 
ly way, from the intrusion of lazy vagabond In- | smiles of welcome, Late in the afternoon of the 
dians, who were ever hanging upon them, and | second day they reached Pokanoket, the impe- 
threatening to eat out their substance. As| rial residence of Massasoit. 
presents, they took with them a trooper’s.red| The chieftain had selected this spot with that 
coat, gaudily trimmed, and a copper necklace. | peculiar taste for picturesque beauty which 
At 10 o'clock, in the morning of a sultry day, | characterized the more noble of the Indians. 
Mr. Winslow and Mr. Hopkins, as embassadors | The hillock was a graceful mound two hundred 
of peace, commenced their journey through the | feet high, commanding an extensive and sur- 
picturesque trails of the forest. These trails | passingly beautiful view of wide sweeping for- 
were paths through which the Indians had | ests and indented bays. 
passed, in single file, for uncounted centuries. This celebrated mound is about four miles 
They were distinctly marked, and almost as re- | from the city of Fall River. From its summit 
nowned as the paved roads of the Old World, | the eye now ranges over Providence, Bristol, 
which had reverberated beneath the tramp of | Warren, Fall River, and innumerable other 
the legions of the Caesars, Here, generation! minor towns. The whole wide-spread land- 
after generation, the moccasined savage, with scape is embellished with gardens, orchards, 
silent tread, threaded his way, delighting in the | cultivated fields, and smiling villages. Gigan- 
gloom which no ray of the sun could penetrate, | tic steamers plow the waves, and the sails of a 
in the silence interrupted only by the cry of the | commerce which girdles the globe whiten the 
wild beast in his lair, and awed by the marvel-| beautiful bay. 
ous beauty of lakes and streams, framed in| But as the tourist sits upon that solitary sum- 
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mountains and fringed with forests, where wa- 
ter-fowl of every variety of note and plumage 
floated buoyant upon the wave, and pierced the 
air with monotonous and melancholy song. 

As they crossed Taunton River, followed down | 


| more sublime antiquity. 


mit he forgets the present in memory of the 
past. Neither the pyramids of Egypt nor the 
Coliseum of the Eternal City are draped with a 
Here, during genera- 
tions which no man can number, the sons of 
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the forest ouhend ovend their onl fires, 
and struggled, as human hearts must ever strug- 
gle, against life’s stormy doom. 

Here, long centuries ago, were the joys of the 
bridal and the anguish which gathers around 
the freshly-opened grave. Beneath the moon, 
which then, as now, silvered this mound, the 
Indian lover, in impassioned accents, wooed his 
dusky mate. Upon the beach barbaric child- 
hood reveled and shouted, and their red limbs 
were laved in the crystal waves. 

Here, during ages which have passed into 
oblivion, the war-whoop resounded through the 
forest. The shrick of mothers and maidens 
pierced the skies as they fell cleft by the toma- 
hawk, and all the horrid clangor of horrid war, 
with ‘‘its terror, conflagration, tears, and blood,” 
imbittered ten thousand fold the ever-bitter lot 
of humanity. 

As years passed along, other colonies were es- 
tablished upon these shores. 


difficulties with the different tribes, still, for forty 


years, Massasoit remained the firm friend of the | 


whites. At one time he brought his two sons, 


Wamsutta and Pometacom, to the Governor, | 


Though the En- | 
ylish had frequent and sometimes very serious | 
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Ateundes was at this time on a toutes ex- 
cursion at a point about half-way between Ply- 
mouth and Bridgewater. Unsuspicious of any 
danger, he and his men were in a hunting house 
taking their dinner, with their guns stacked upon 
the outside. Major Winslow, afterward gov- 
ernor of the colony, who headed the English 
party, adroitly seized the guns and beset the 
house. The Indians were entirely defenseless. 
Major Winslow presented a pistol to the breast 
of the proud sovereign of the Wampanoags, and 
said to him: 

“‘T am ordered to bring you to Plymouth, 
and by the help of God I will do it at all haz- 
ards. If you submit peacefully, you shall re- 
ceive respectful usage. If you resist, you shall 
die upon the spot.” 

The high-spirited Indian king was almost in- 
sane with rage in finding himself thus insulted 
and unarmed. But his followers entreated him 
not to resort to violence, which would only re- 
sult in his death. They urged him to yield to 
| necessity, assuring him that they would accom- 
pany him, as his retinue, that he might go with 
| the di; gnity befitting his rank. 

Alexander was thus constrained to comply. 





and requested him to give them English names. | But his imperial spirit was so tortured by the 
They were bright and attractive young men, of | humiliation, that he was thrown into a burning 
the very finest physical deyelopment. The Gov. | fever, and it was feared that he would die. The 
ernor told Massasoit the story of the renowned | Indian warriors entreated that Alexander might 
kings of Macedon, Philip and Alexander, and | be permitted to go home, promising, in their in- 
gave to Wamsutta, the eldest, the name of | tense anxiety, that he would return as soon as 
Alexander, the great warrior of Asia, and to} he should recover. The court assented to this 
Pometacom, the younger, the less renowned | arrangement. 

name of Philip. As these two lads grew up to The warriors took their unhappy king, dying 
manhood they married sisters, the daughters of | of a crushed spirit, upon a litter and entered 
a chief of a neighboring tribe. ‘The name of | the trails of the forest. They soon reached Taun- 
There they took canoes. It soon 


J 
| 
: ae 
the bride of Alexander was Wetamoo ; the wife | ton River 
of Philip had the equally euphonious name of | | became manifest that their monarch was dying. 


Wootonekanuske. 
Very rapidly the lands of the Indians were | 


They placed him upon a grassy mound, beneath 
a majestic tree, and in silence the stoical war- 
now passing away to the English colonists. | riors gathered around to witness the departure 
The power of the white man was rapidly in-| of his spirit to the realms of the red man’s im- 
creasing, and that of the Indians diminishing. | mortality. 
The more thoughtful of the Indian chieftains | What a scene for the painter! The sublimity 
became solicitous respecting the result. Alex- | of the eternal forest, the glassy stream mean- 
ander and Philip, though making no opposition | dering beneath overarching trees, the bark ca- 
to the friendly policy of their father, contem- | noes of the natives moored to the shore, the 
plated with great alarm the encroachments of | | dying chieftain, with his warriors assembled in 
the whites. In 1661, Massasoit, far advanced | stern sadness around him, and the beautiful and 
in years, was gathered to his fathers, and Alex- | heroic Wetamoo holding in her lap the head 
ander, his eldest son, was invested with the chief- | of her dying lord! As she wiped his clammy 
tainship. The anxiety he had felt respecting | brow she was nursing those emotions of revenge 
the prospective fate of the Indians, as their} which finally desolated the colonies of the white 
hunting grounds were rapidly passing away, | men with flame and blood. 
naturally kept him away from the colony at Philip now was at the head of the tribe. It 
Plymouth. Suspicions were excited that he | may be well supposed that the treatment which 
was cherishing unfriendly feelings. An impe- his brother had received had not increased his 
rious message was sent to the proud king of the | affection for the English. It was almost uni- 
Wampanoags, to present himself before the court | versally supposed by the Indians that Alexan- 
at Plymouth. Alexander, instead of obeying | der had been poisoned by the colonists. His 
this mandate, went on a visit to the Narraganset | wife, Wetamoo, an energetic and a noble wo- 
Indians, his neighbors and his enemies. This} wan, was inflamed with the desire to avenge 
increased suspicion, and the Governor sent a| the death of her husband. She was by birth 
party of armed men to take him by force and | the princess of another tribe, and could rally 
bring him to court. | all their enerzies for war. She urged Philip to 
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unite all the tribes under his control, to drive the 
white man from the land, and thus to avenge the 
death of her husband and his brother. 

Philip was a man of great endowments. He 
clearly understood the power of the English, and 
distinctly foresaw the peril the Indians would 
incur by waging war against adversaries so for- 
midable. For nine years he probably brooded 
over this subject, gradually accumulating re- 
sources, strengthening alliances, and distributing 
more extensively among the Indians the deadly 
weapons of war. The Indians and the colo- 
nists were year after year becoming more and 
more exasperated against each other. The dan- 
gers of collision were growing more imminent. 
Many deeds of violence and of insult on both 
sides ensued. 

The spring of the year 1671 had now arrived. 
Colonies had been established in Connecticut, 
in Rhode Island, and in Massachusetts. The 
Plymouth colony and the Massachusetts colony 
at Boston, subsequently combined, were then 
distinct. The Plymouth colony had become 
greatly extended, and many flourishing towns 
were growing up in the wilderness. 

The Governor of Plymouth, alarmed by some 
warlike preparations which Philip seemed to be 
making, sent an imperious command to him to 
come to Taunton and answer for his conduct. 
The proud Wampanoag, taking with hima band 
of warriors, armed to the teeth, and painted and 
decorated with the most brilliant trappings of 
barbarian splendor, approached within fourmiles 
of Taunton. Here he established his encamp- 
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ment. With native-taught dignity he sent 
message to the English governor, informing him 
of his arrival at that spot, and requiring him 
to come and treat with him there. The Gov- 
ernor, either afraid to meet these warriors in 
their own encampment or deeming it beneath 
his dignity to attend the summons of an Indian 
chieftain, sent Roger Williams, with several oth- 
er persons, to assure Philip of his friendly feel- 
ings, and to entreat him to come to Taunton, 
as a more convenient place for their conference. 
Philip, with caution which subsequent events 
proved to have been well-timed, detained these 
men as hostages for his safe return, and then 
with an imposing retinue of his painted braves 
proudly strode into the streets of Taunton. We 
blush to record that the Plymouth people had 
seriously contemplated attacking Philip and his 
band, and making them all prisoners ; but the 
hostages which were left behind, and the re- 
monstrances of some commissioners who were 
present from Massachusetts, prevented this deed 
of treachery. 
Philip consented to refer the difficulties which 
| existed between himself and the Plymouth col- 
ony to the arbitration of the commissioners from 
Massachusetts. That he might meet his ac- 
cusers upon the basis of equality, he demanded 
one-half of the meeting-house in which th: 
council was to be held for himself and his war- 
riors. The other half was assigned to the Ply- 
mouth people. The Massachusetts commission- 
ers, as umpires, occupied the seat of council. 
The result cf the conforence was a treaty in 
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which mutual friendship was pledged, and in 
which Philip agreed to surrender the warlike 
arms of his people to the Governor of Plymouth, 
to be detained by him as long as he should see 
reason. Philip and his warriors immediately 
surrendered their arms. Others were to be sent 
in within a given time. 

Philip gave up the guns of the Middlebor- 
ough Indians, who were in the midst of the 
English settlements, while the more remote In- 
dians ranging the unbroken wilderness retained | 
their arms. The shrewdness of Philip was con- 
spicuous in this act. The Middleborough In- 
dians had been constrained by the absence of 
game to cultivate their fields of com. The 
were so intimately connected with the English, 
and so entirely in their power, that it was prob- 
able that, in the event of war, they would be 
compelled to become the allies of the white 
man, Thus Philip, by disarming them, did not 
weaken his own cause. 

The summer passed away, and the Plymouth 
people still thought they saw indications of ap- 
proaching hostilities. Accordingly they sent 
another summons to Philip, requiring his pres- 
ence at Plymouth on the thirteenth day of Sep- | 
tember. At the same time they sent commu- | 
nications to the colonies of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, stating their complaints against 
Philip, and soliciting assistance in the approach- 
ing war. Philip, instead of obeying this sum- 
mons, repaired to Massachusetts according to | 
the terms of the treaty, to submit the difficulties 
to the gentlemen who had been umpires in the | 
former council, and to them he entered his com- 
plaints against the people of Plymouth. The | 
court in Massachusetts, having thus heard both | 
sides, returned a communication to the people | 
in Plymouth, assuming that there was at least | 
equal blame on both sides. They proposed a 
general council on the 24th of September, to be 
held at Plymouth, where King Philip and dele- 
gates from the several colonies should meet to | 
adjust all their differences. 

The council met at the time appointed. Many 
bitter complaints were entered by Philip and by | 
the Plymouth people against each other. Yet 
each, knowing the power of the other, dreaded | 
open war. A treaty of peace and friendship | 
was drawn up, which was mutually subscribed. | 
Two years then passed away without any deci- | 
sive measures. Philip was very evidently mak- 
ing preparations for a great struggle. Squan- 
tum was now dead, but a Christian Indian, by | 
the name of John Sasamon, acted as interpreter 
between the Indians and the English. He was 
apparently a good man, and very friendly to 
those from whom he had learned the principles 
of the Gospel. Ascertaining what was going 
on among his countrymen, Sasamon went to 
Plymouth and communicated his discovery to 
the Governor. He enjoined the strictest secrecy 
as to what he had communicated, assuring his 
English friends that, should the Indians learn 
that he had betrayed them, he would imme- 
diately be murdered. Philip by some means 
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ascertained his treachery. By Indian law he 
was doomed to death, and it was the duty of 
any subject of Philip to kill him at the first op- 
portunity. 

Early in the spring of 1675 Sasamon was sud- 
denly missing. At length his body was found 
in Assawamsett pond in Middleborough. He 
had been executed according to the Indians’ 
ideas of justice, and his body had been thrust 
down through a hole in the ice. Three In- 
dians were arrested by the Plymouth people on 
suspicion of being his murderers, were tried, 
condemned, and hung. 

The hanging of three of Philip’s prominent 


y | men because they were suspected of executing 


the time-honored laws of his people, exasper- 
ated King Philip to the highest degree. His 
headstrong young warriors all through the for- 
est, reckless of danger, breathed vengeance and 
shouted the war-cry. The old warriors, delib- 
erative and cautious, kindled their council fires, 
inflamed themselves with a recital of their 
wrongs, and then clashing their weapons, danced 
themselves into a frenzy of rage. But Philip was 
still anxious to postpone hostilities until he had 
more thoroughly united the scattered tribes who 
bowed in allegiance to his commanding mind. 

The aspect of affairs was now very threaten- 
ing. The Governor of Massachusetts, who had 
condemned the course pursued by the Plymouth 
people, sent an embassador to King Philip to 
demand of him why he would make war upon 
the English, and to solicit a new treaty of friend- 
ship. The proud monarch of the forest replied 
to the embassador : 

‘*Your Governor is but a subject of King 
Charles of England. I shall not treat with a 
subject. I shall treat of peace only with the 
king, my brother. When he comes, I am ready.” 

Philip now found it impossible longer to re- 
strain the passions of his youngmen. The ex- 
asperation was so general that even the praying 
Indians joined the cause of Philip. The In- 
dians sent their wives and children to the seclu- 
sion of the tribes more remote in the wilder- 
ness, and endeavored, by all possible annoy- 
ances, to provoke the whites to battle. They 
cherished the superstitious notion, which the 
English had probably taught them, that those 
who fired the first gun and shed the first blood 
would be conquered. 

On the 24th of June the Indians so provoked 


| the people of Swansey by killing their cattle 


and other injuries, that they fired upon them, 
and an Indian was killed. This opened the 
drama of blood and woe. The signal was now 
given to sink, burn, and destroy. With amaz- 
ing energy and with great strategic skill, the 
warriors of Philip, guided by his sagacity, plied 
their work of devastation. Swansey was speed- 
ily burned to the ground. Villages and farm- 
houses all along the frontier were soon in flames. 
The Indians were every where. People of the 
frontier towns, in consternation, sent runners to 
Plymouth and to Boston for assistance. In 
three hours after the arrival of the messenger 




















THE BATTLE 


in Boston, one hundred and twenty men were 
on the march for the rescue. Day and night 
they pressed forward toward Mount Hope to at- 
tack King Philip in the very heart of his do- 
minions. The English moved with such prompt- 


ness, pressing into their service all whom they | 
met as they advanced, that King Philip was | 


taken quite at unawares. He was dining with 
a small band of his warriors when the English 
made their appearance. 
fled into the wilderness. The English vigor- 
ously pursued them, and shot down sixteen of 
their number. 

A more harassing and merciless warfare than 
now ensued imagination can hardly conceive. 
The Indians seldom presented themselves in 
large numbers, never gathered for a decisive 
action; but dividing into innumerable prowling 


bands, with numbers varying from twenty or | 


thirty to two or three thousand, they attacked 
the lonely farm-house, the small and distant 
settlements, and often, in terrific midnight on- 
set, plunged with torch and tomahawk into the 
large towns. 

Captain Benjamin Church, with thirty-six 
men, was attacked on the 8th of July, in the 
southern extremity of Tiverton, by a body of 
three hundred Indians. The English retreated 
to the sea-shore. The ground, fortunately, was 
very stony, and every man immediately threw 


up before him a pile of stones for a breast-work. | 
Behind these ramparts for six hours they beat | 


back their swarming foes. The Indians availed 
themselves of every stump, rock, or tree in sight, 
and kept up an incessant firing. Just as the 


ammunition of the English was exhausted and | 
night was coming on, Captain Golding, a he-| 


roic man, crossed the wide bay in a sloop from 
Bristol, and came to their relief. The shoal 


Philip and his party | 
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water did not allow the sloop to approach the 


shore. He sent, therefore, a small canoe which 
could take off but two men at atime. The em- 
barkation immediately commenced. The En- 


glish, very skillful in the use of the musket, still 
kept their innumerable foes at bay. It was 
sure death for any Indian to step from behind 
his rampart. The heroic Church was the last 
to embark. As he was retreating backward, 
boldly facing his foes, a ball passed through the 
| hair of his head, two others struck the canoe as 
| he entered it, and a fourth buried itself in a 
stake which accidentally stood just before the 
middle of his breast. 

The English, conscious of the intellectual 
| power of Philip, devoted their main energies for 
| his capture dead or alive. Large rewards were 
| offered for his head. The savage manarch had 
retired with a large party of his Wampanoag 
warriors to an almost impenetrable swamp ad- 
jacent to Taunton River. The English, ascer- 
taining his retreat, immediately assembled forces 
sufficient to surround the swamp. They now 
felt sure of their foe. Philip, with the cunning 
characteristic of his race, sent a few of his war- 
riors to the edge of the swamp to show them- 
selves. The English rushed upon them, and in 
the ardor of their pursuit, forgot their accus- 
tomed prudence. Suddenly, from the dense 
thicket, a party of warriors in ambush poured 
in upon the pursuers a volley before which fif- 
teen of their number fell dead. The survivors 
precipitately retreated from the swamp. The 
English, taught a lesson of caution by this mis- 
adventure, now resolved to guard every avenue 
of escape from the swamp. For thirteen days 
and nights they vigilantly continued their watch. 
| In the mean time Philip, in the recesses of his 

hiding-place, constructed canoes, and seizing a 
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favorable opportunity, passed his whole force 
across the Taunton River, and retreated through 
the wilderness to invigorate and direct his allies 
on the shores of the Connecticut. Philip was 
now in the rear of all his foes, with the bound- 
less wilderness behind him for refuge, and with 
the opportunity of selecting at leisure his points 
of attack. 

Through the whole summer blood flowed in 
torrents. ‘The Indians were every where victo- 
rious. They had immensely the advantage in 
this terrible warfare, for they were entirely at 


home in the wilderness, and were also as familiar | 
with the settlements as were the colonists them- | 


selves. Like packs of wolves they came howl- 
ing from the wilderness, and, leaving blood and 
smouldering ruins behind, howling they disap- 
peared. At last the storms of winter came, and, 
though there was a slight respite from attack, 
terror reigned every where. 

Philip had retired with his warriors to an im- 
mense swamp in the region now incorporated 
into the town of South Kingston, in Rhode Isl- 
and. Here he had built five hundred wigwams 
of unusually solid and durable construction, and 
with much sagacity had fortified every avenue 
to his retreat. In this strong encampment, in 
friendly alliance with the Narragansets, he was 
maturing his plans for a terrible assault upon all 
the English settlements in the spring. Three 
thousand persons were assembled in this Indian 
fortress. They were amply supplied with pro- 
visions. Hollow trees, cut off about the length 
of a barrel, were filled with corn, and these, 
piled one above another, were ranged around 
the inside of the wigwams, so as to render them 
bullet-proof. 

In the interior of the swamp, where the en- 
campment was established, there were three or 
four acres of dry land, called the Island, a few 
feet higher than the surrounding marsh. The 
English were apprised, through friendly Indians, 
of the terrible peril which menaced them. 

In December, 1675, the united army of the 
three colonies commenced its march to attack 
the foe. The result of the conflict was by no 
means certain. The Indians were well pro- 
vided with powder, guns, and ball. They were 
excellent marksmen. ‘They had chosen a posi- 
tion in itself almost impregnable, and with much 
skill had thrown up ramparts which defended 
every approach. An almost impenetrable for- 
est, tangled with every species of undergrowth, 
presented the most favorable opportunity for all 
the stratagems of Indian warfare. The English, 
struggling through the swamp in advancing to 
meet their foes, would be every where exposed 
to the bullets of unseen antagonists. 

On the 18th of December, after a long and 
suffering march, the English were encamped 
about eighteen miles from the fortress of the 
Indians. Philip, through his ranners, had 
kept himself informed of their daily progress, 
and was ready to receive them. The morning 
of the 19th dawned cold and gloomy. The 
* English, without tents, had passed the night in 





| the open air, exposed to the bleak wintry wind, 


which, though it fanned their fires, pierced with 
an icy chill their unprotected frames. The 
ground, upon which they threw themselves shel- 
terless for sleep, was covered with snow. Un- 
expected delays in their march had consumed 
their provisions, and they were now half-fam- 
ished. Their cheerless supper utterly exhaust- 
ed their stores. Their situation seemed quite 
desperate, and but for the treachery of one of 
the Narraganset Indians, who betrayed his coun- 
trymen, probably the whole English army would 
have been annihilated, and then every English 
settlement would have been swept away by an 
inundation of blood and flame. 

The English knew nothing of the swamp, of 
its approaches, or of its formidable defenses. 
A narrow and intricate footpath, winding through 
the marsh, led to the Island. The miry bog— 
in which assailants would sink to the waist, and 
in which in places the water was collected into 
wide and deep ditches—surrounded the encamp- 
ment. There was but one point of entrance, 
and this was by a tree which had been felled 
across the deep and stagnant water which at 
that place prevented any other approach. A 
block-house, at whose port-holes many sharp- 
shooters were stationed in vigilant guard, com- 
manded the narrow and slippery avenue. It 
was thus necessary for the English, in storming 
the fort, to pass in single file along the slender 
stem, exposed, every step of the way, to the ri- 
fles of the Indians. Ramparts had also been 
thrown up to flank the narrow entrance. High 
palisades surrounded the whole island, and a 
hedge of fallen trees, a rod in thickness, and 
with the intertwined branches rising many feet 
in the air, effectually protected the besieged 
from any sudden rush of their foes. 

The approaches to the Malakoff and the Re- 
dan were not attended with greater peril. There 
is no incident recorded in the annals of war 
which testifies to higher bravery than that which 
our forefathers displayed on this occasion. Bold- 
ly the English plunged intothe swamp. Being 
fully acquainted with all the modes of Indian 
warfare, they forced their way along until they 
arrived at the fort. Both parties fought with 
the utmost determination. Several times, as 
the English endeavored to rush along the tree 
into the fort, they were swept off to a man by 
the bullets of the Indians. For four hours the 
battle raged with undiminished fury. Upon the 
slender and fatal avenue six captains and a large 
number of privates were soon slain. The as- 
saulting party, in dismay, were beginning to re- 
coil before certain death, when, by some unex- 
plained means, a few English soldiers crossed 
the ditch at another place, clambered through 
the trees, and over the palisades, and with great 
shoutings assailed the defenders of the one nar- 
row avenue in the rear. 

The Indians, in their consternation, were for 
a moment bewildered. The English, availing 
themselves of the panic, rushed across the tree, 
and got possession of the breast-work which com- 
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CAPTURE OF THE INDIAN FORTRESS, 


manded theentrance. Soon the whole army were 
within the intrenchments. The interior was an 


Indian village of five hundred wigwams, crowded 


with women and children. Here an awful scene 


of carnage ensued. The savage warriors, shriek- | 


ing the war-cry, fled from wigwam to wigwam, 
and selling their lives as dearly as possible. The 
snow which covered the ground was soon crim- 
soned with blood, and strewed with the gory 
bodies of the slain. Every wigwam was soon 
in flames. Many women and children had 
sought refuge in them—‘‘ no man knoweth how 
many,” says a writer of that day—and perished 
miserably in the wasting conflagration. 
Philip, with his surviving warriors, leaped the 
barricades, and fled into the recesses of the 


| keep up a very harassing fire. 


| vista but of terrible disasters. 
| treat from the swamp was decided to be neces- 
| sary. 

At last | 


ages, who were filling the swamp with their 
howlings, to direct their unerring aim. It was 
greatly to be apprehended that in the night the 
Indians would make another onset to regain 
their lost ground. Prowling from hummock to 
hummock behind the trees in the almost im- 
passable bog, they could, through the night, 
It was another 
conquest of Moscow. In the hour of the most 
exultant victory the victors saw before them a 
A precipitate re- 


The English had marched in the morning, 


| almost breakfastless, eighteen miles over the 


frozen, snow-covered ground. Without any 


swamp. In this terrible conflict, which lasted | dinner they had entered upon one of the most 


for about four hours, eighty of the English 
were slain, and one hundred and fifty wounded, 
many of whom afterward died. Seven hun- 
dred of the Indian warriors were slain outright, 
three hundred more subsequently died of their 
wounds, 

The English were now masters of the fort. 
But the whole inclosure was covered with man- 
gled corpses, and the roaring, crackling flames 
were consuming every thing. Corn had been 
stored in the wigwams, in great abundance, 
but it was all consumed. The vanquished foe, 
though driven from the fort, still continued the 
fight, and from the trees of the swamp kept up 
for some time a deadly fire upon their victors. 
Many of the English fell, while shouting victory, 
before these bullets. 

But night was now darkening over this dismal 
swamp—a cold, stormy winter’s night. The 
whole encampment was blazing like a furnace, 
and the conflagration was sweeping away all the 
defenses which had protected the Indians, and 
at the snme time was affording light to the sav- 
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toilsome and deadly of conflicts, and had con- 
tinued with Herculean energies to struggle 
against sheltered and outnumbering foes for 
four hours. And now, cold, exhausted, and 
starving, in the darkness of a stormy night, they 
were to retreat through an almost pathless 
swamp, dragging after them one hundred and 
fifty of their bleeding, dying companions. The 
horrors of that retreat can never be told. They 
are hardly surpassed by the scenes at Borodino, 
There was no place of safety for them until they 
should arrive at their head-quarters of the pre- 
ceding night, eighteen miles distant. The wind 
moaned through the tree-tops of the swamp, 
and the keen blast swept over the bleak and 
frozen plains as the exhausted troops toiled 
along. Many of the wounded died by the way. 
Others, tortured by the freezing of their unband- 
aged wounds, and by the grating of their splin- 
tered bones, as they hurried along, shrieked aloud 
in their agony. It was long after midnight be- 
fore they reached their encampment upon the 
shores of the bay. 
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The storm increased in fury, and, raging all 
night and the ensuing day, covered the ground 
with such a depth of snow that the army was 
unable to move for several weeks in any direc- 
tion. But on that very morning, freezing and 
tempestuous, when despair had seized upon ev- 
ery heart, a vessel laden with provisions, strug- 
gling against the storm, entered the bay. Rap- 
ture succeeded despair, and hymns of thanks- 
giving resounded through the dim aisles of the 
forest. 

In the early spring the Indians resumed hos- 
tilities with accumulated fury. On the 10th of 
February, 1676, they burst from the forest upon 
the beautiful settlement of Lancaster. In a 
few moments nearly the whole town was in 
flames. Rev. Mr. Rowlandson, pastor of the 
church, had gone to Boston to seek assistance. 
Ife had taken the precaution before he left to 
convert his home into a bullet-proof fortress, and 
had garrisoned it for the protection of his fam- 
ily. 

The Indians, however, after many endeavors, 
succeeded in setting the building on fire, and 
the inmates, forty-two in number, had before 
them only the cruel alternative of perishing in 
the flames or of surrendering. The merciless 
conflagration, enveloping the building in billows 
of fire, drove them from their shelter. The 
men fell speedily before the bullet and the tom- 
ahawk of the savages. Twenty women and 
children were taken prisoners and carried captive 
into the wilderness. Mrs. Rowlandson, the wife 
of the pastor, and all her children were of the 
number. 

This lady, who, with all her children, except 
one who died of a wound, was subsequently ran- 
somed, has written a very interesting account 
of her captivity. She was a prisoner in their 
hands for five months, and though she was held 





as a slave, and was compelled to perform all the 
menial service of a slave, still in other respects 
she was treated with kindness. It isa remark- 
able fact that during these wars the person of 
no woman was treated by the Indians with in- 
decorum. Mrs. Rowlandson was purchased of 
her captors as a slave, by Quinnipin, an illus- 
trious sachem of the Narragansets, who had mar- 
ried, for one of his three wives, Wetamoo, the 
widow of Alexander, and sister of Wootonek- 
anuske, the wife of Philip. Mrs. Rowlandson 
thus became the dressing-maid of Wetamoo. 
The haughty Indian princess, exulting in the 
services of the wife of an English clergyman as 
her slave, assumed many airs. 

‘** A severe and proud dame she was,” writes 
Mrs. Rowlandson; ‘‘ bestowing every day in 
dressing herself near as much time as any of the 
gentry of the land, powdering her hair and 
painting her face, going with her necklaces, 
with jewels in her ears, and bracelets upon her 
hands. When she had dressed herself, her work 
was to make wampum and beads.” 

Mrs. Rowlandson, during her captivity, often 
saw Pometacom. Herarrative represents him 
as a man of serious deportment, sagacious and 
humane. She was taken across the Connecti- 
cut in a canoe, and was greatly terrified in see 
ing such a vast throng of Indians upon the o] 
posite bank. The Indians witnessed her terror, 
and assured her that she should not be harmed. 

‘* When I was in the canoe,” she writes, “ | 
could not but be amazed at the numerous crew 
of pagans that were on the bank on the other 
side. Then came one of them and gave me two 
spoonfuls of meal to comfort me, and another 
gave me half a pint of peas, which was worth 
more than many bushels at anothertime. Then 
I went to see King Philip. He bade me come 


and sit down, and asked me whether I would 
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THE DiSTRUCTION OF SUDBURY. 


smoke—a usual compliment nowadays among | ered a band and hurried to their relief. A few 
the saints and sinners, But this no way suited | Indians went out to meet them, affected a pan- 
me.” |ic, and fled. The English unwarily pursued. 
The Indians had a great dance to commem- | and were thus led into ambush, where they found 
orate the signal victory at Lancaster. It was a | themselves surrounded on all sides. The heroic 
barbarian cotillion, danced by eight persons in | band, consisting of but eleven, fought with th: 
the presence of admiring thousands. The per-| utmost desperation, but a storm of bullets fell 
formers were four chiefs and four high-born In- upon them from hundreds of unseen foes, and 
dian beauties. In this dance, Quinnipin, who | all but one were killed. The Indians then, de- 
led the attack upon Lancaster, and Wetamoo, | spairing of taking the garrison, with yells of 
who had become his bride, were conspicuous. | triumph and defiance, retired. Like wolves 
Mrs. Rowlandson thus describes the dress which | they had come rushing from the forest, and like 
her Indian mistress wore upon this occasion : wolves they again disappeared in their remot 
“ She had a kersey coat covered with girdles | lairs. 
of wampum from the loins upward. Her arms, As a party of three hundred warriors were 
from her elbows to her hands, were covered with | on their march toward Plymouth, a compan) 
bracelets. There were handfuls of necklaces | of English soldiers from Marlborough, informed 
about her neck, and several sort of jewels in her | of their place of encampment, fell upon them at 
ears. She had fine red stockings and white | midnight and shot forty of the number. A 
shoes, and her hair powdered, and her face paint- | few days after this the Indians drew a party of 
ed red.” eleven soldiers into an ambush, and shot every 
The terrible war continued to rage with un-| one. A party of eighty soldiers were hurrying to 
abated fury, and through the whole summer | the scene of these depredations. Five hundred 
blood and woe held high carnival. The fate of | Indians, informed of their approach, hid them- 
these North American colonies trembled in the | selves in ambush in the thicket behind the hills, 
balance. but a short distance from Sudbury. They con- 
A party of Indians, elated with success, | cealed themselves so effectually with green 
marched stealthily through the forest, and rush- | leaves and branches that the English did not 
ed, three hundred strong, upon the town of Marl- | suspect the presence of a foe until they received 
borough. A few hours of terror and of blood | into their bosoms a volley well aimed from five 
ensued, and the town was in ashes. hundred guns. Those who survived the first 
They then advanced to Sudbury. The in-| discharge sprang to the covert of the trees, and 
habitants, warned of their approach, abandoned | for four hours maintained a desperate fight. 
their homes and took refuge in their garrison. | One hundred and fifty Indians had now fallen. 
They soon saw the savages dancing exultingly | pierced by the bullets of their antagonists. 
around their blazing dwellings. But through} The wind blew a gale, directly in the face of 
the loop-holes of their block-house they fought | the English. The leaves and the underbrus!: 
fiercely, shooting many of their foes. Some of | of the forest were dry and crackling. Shrewdly 
the people of the neighboring towns, hearing of | the Indians, who were at the windward, set the 
the peril of friends in Sudbury, hastily gath-| forest on fire. Billows of flame and smoke wer« 
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swept down upon the English. Blinded, smoth- 
ered, and scorched, they were compelled to flee 
from their coverts, and were thus exposed to the 
bullets of their foes. All perished but twenty. 
These few fortunately escaped to a mill, where 
they defended themselves until succor arrived. 

These successes wonderfully elated the In- 
dians, 

In the autumn, suddenly the tide of victory 
seemed to turn in favor of the English. Those 
who recognize an overruling Providence will 
gratefully acknowledge in these occurrences the 
interposition of a power superior to that of man. 
But for such interposition we see not how these 
scattered settlements could have been rescued 
from total destruction. 

The Massachusetts tribes, for some unknown 
reason, became alienated from Philip, and bit- 
terly reproached him with involving them in 
wars which had brought upon them great dis- 
tress. The Mohawks, instead of yielding to 
the solicitations of Pometacom, joined in fierce 
battle against him. They believed, whether 
correctly or incorrectly it is impossible now to 
know, that Philip had caused several of the 
warriors of their tribe to be killed, intending to 
convince the Mohawks that the murders were 
perpetrated by the English. 

Whether this representation be true or false, 
it is certain that the Mohawks in the vicinity 
of Albany attacked Philip, killed several of his 
warriors, and took others captive. And then 
many of these northern Indians went to Ply- 
mouth and entered into an alliance with the 
English. The Indians in the vicinity of the 
colonies, driven from their cornfields and fish- 
ing grounds, were in a state of famine. At the 
same time a fearful pestilence broke out among 
them, which swept through all their wigwams. 

The affairs of Philip were now at a very low 





ebb. Still, with indomitable energy, he prose- 
cuted the war, apparently resolyed never to 
yield, and to struggle to the last. A few war- 
riors, still faithful to him, followed all his for- 
tunes. His camp was at Matapoiset. The En- 
glish, with their Indian allies, attacked him, and 
drove him across the Taunton River into the 
woods of Pocasset. 

Early in August Captain Church, the Gen- 
eral Putnam of those Indian wars, surprised 
Philip in his retreat, shot one hundred and 
thirty of his people, and took captive the wife 
and the son of the chieftain. This last blow 
broke the heart of Philip. We blush to record 
that these illustrious captives were sold into 
slavery, and this is the last which is known of 
their doom. Dejected, disheartened, but un- 
yielding, the bereaved husband and father re- 
tired to his ancestral court at Pokanoket, or 
Mount Hope. The English surrounded him so 
that all retreat was cut off. The heroic Cap- 
tain Church now arranged his men to hunt the 
still indomitable chieftain like a wolf in his lair. 
One after another of the Indian warriors fell 
into the hands of the English, but still Pometa- 
com eluded capture. It was much feared that 
he would again escape, and by his diplomatic 
sagacity again rouse and combine the distant 
tribes. Some Indian prisoners who were taken 
on the 2d of August, with their accustomed 
readiness to betray their brethren, informed 
Captain Church that Pometacom, with a small 
but determined band, was encamped at but a 
short distance in the forest. It was now dark 
night. There were no paths through the miry 
and tangled wilderness. Captain Church, ap- 
prehensive of an ambush, did not venture to kin- 
dle a fire or to speak in a loud voice. ll his 
men sat as quiet and immovable as the stumps 
around them until the dawn of the morning. 
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THE DEATH OF KING PHILIP, 


As soon as the first ray of light appeared in 
the east, he sent two scouts to creep cautiously 
along and endeavor to spy out the position of 
the foe. Pometacom, no less wary, had at the 
same moment dispatched two Indians to report 
the movements of his formidable adversaries. 


The respective spies reported almost at the 


same moment to the two parties. Philip had 
not been aware that his enemies were so near 
to him. His warriors had kindled their fires 
for their morning meal. Their kettles were 





boiling, and their meat was roasting on heir | 
wooden spits. ‘Their scouts had but just re- | 
ported the appalling vicinity of the foe when | 
Church and his men, discharging a shower of 
bullets upon the surprised Indians, burst upon | 
them from the forest with infuriate cries. Sev- 
eral of the Indians fell before the murderous 
discharge. The rest, thus taken by surprise, 
seized their guns and plunged into the recesses 
of the swamp. 

The extraordinary sagacity and caution of 
Pometacom is evinced by the fact that he was 
prepared even for such a surprise as this. He 
had stationed a portion of his warriors in am- 
bush in the immediate vicinity, that he might 
in his flight draw the pursuing English into a 
fatal snare. But Pometacom had a foe to en- 
counter who was as wary as himself. When 
the Indian chieftain and the English captain 
met it was Greek meeting Greek. Captain 
Church avoided the ambush, and a long and 
random fight ensued, the Indians retreating 
from tree to tree, while the swamp resounded 
with the incessant musketry, Cunning as the 
Indians were, the English were still more wary 
and skillful. In three days Pometacom had 
now lost one hundred and seventy-three war- 





riors, either slain or taken captive. 


One of the Indian warriors now ventured to 
urge Pometacom te make peace with the En- 
glish. The haughty monarch immediately put 
the man to death, as a punishment for his te- 
merity, and as a warning to others. The 
brother of this man, indignant at such severity, 
and apprehensive of a similar fate, immediately 
deserted to the English, and offered to guide 
Captain Church through the swamp to the re- 
treat of Pometacom. Guided by this Indian, 
whose name was Alderman, early on Saturday 
morning, August 12th, Captain Church came 
to the encampment of the chieftain, and secretly 
stationed men at all of its outlets. It was in 
the early gray of the morning ; and the despair- 
ing fugitive, exhausted by days and nights of 
the most harassing flight and fighting, was 
soundly asleep. The few warriors still faithful 
to him, equally exhausted, were dozing at his 
side. Captain Church, when his men were 
stationed so as to cut off all retreat, sent a 
small party, under Captain Goulden, to creep 
cautiously within musket-shot of their sleeping 
foes, discharge a volley of bullets upon them, 
and then rush into the camp. The dreams of 
Philip were disturbed by the crash of musketry, 
the whistling of bullets, and the shout and the 
rush of his foes. He leaped from his couch of 
dry leaves, and, like a deer, bounded from hum- 
mock to hammock in the swamp. An English- 
man and the Indian deserter, Alderman, were 
placed behind a large tree, with their guns 
cocked and primed, directly in the line of his 
flight. The Englishman took deliberate aim 
at the chief, who was but a few yards distant, 
and sprung his lock. The night dews of the 
swamp had moistened his powder, and the gun 
missed fire. The life of Pometacom was thus 
prolonged for half a minute, Alderman then 
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whom but a few hours before he had been in 
subjection. A sharp report rang through the 
forest, and two bullets from the gun passed 
almost directly through the heart of the heroic 
warrior. For an instant the majestic frame of 
the Indian chieftain trembled from the shock, 
and then he fell heavy and stone dead in the 
mud and water of the swamp. 

‘Thus fell Pometacom, one of the most illus- 
trious of the native inhabitants of the North 
American continent. 





| pepper. 
We must remember that | 


eagerly directed his gun against the chief to| world was composed. 


He followed in this, 
faithful to the prevailing usage, the great the- 
ory of Democritus about atoms, and the more 
recent views of Leibnitz on monads. This idea 
has, of course, been long since abandoned. 
Soon after, he observed new varieties in other 
waters, even in the salt water of the ocean; 
and his joy was great, and his triumph com- 
plete, when, at last, he actually succeeded in 
creating them, as it were, in an infusion upon 
He had hoped to discover, with the 
aid of the microscope, the pungent power of 


the Indians have no chroniclers of their wrongs; | pepper; and, for the purpose, kept rain-water 


and yet the colonial historians furnish us with | standing upon it for some time. 


And, lo and 


abundant incidental evidence that outrages | behold! new tiny beings had suddenly made 


were perpetrated by individuals of the colonists 
which were sufficient to drive any people mad. 
No one can now contemplate the doom of 


Pometacom, the last of an illustrious line, but | thodically, 


with emotions of sadness. 


“ Even that he lived is for his conqueror's tongue, 
By foes alone his death-song must be sung: 
No chronicles but theirs shall tell 
Ilis mournful doom to future times ; 
May these upon his virtues dwell, 
And in his fate forget his crimes!" be or. 





MONADS. 
HE traveler can not approach the boundary 
line of some mighty empire without feeling 
his heart beat and his mind swell with vast 
expectation. We feel the same in Nature, 


and enter into the gay, graceful life of the an- | 


imal kingdom, especially as the first province 
that greets us is a land where all is mystery 
yet, and every form we behold new and pecu- 
liar. All around us we are met by wonders 
and secrets, known to the mass only by hear- 
say, and by some regarded with aversion, by 
others despised as unworthy their notice. Still, 
there are few parts of the created world of 
which man is master that are decked with 
greater beauty, and abound more with surpris- 
ing evidences of an all-wise Creator. As some 
faithful followers of Swedenborg fancy that the 
spirits of the beloved they have lost hover around 
them, though the eye does not see nor the ear 
hear them, so this boundless world, with its un- 
counted millions, created anew every day, every 
minute, had for thousands of years lived, and 
moved, and enjoyed existence at our feet, right 
before our eyes, and yet blind man had ignored 
them, in dull ignorance or haughty contempt. 
It was not until the month of April, in 1675, 
that the far-famed naturalist of Holland, Leeu- 
wenhoek, discovered first tiny animals in a drop 
of rain-water which he had kept for some time 
in his study. The philosophers of Europe were 
amazed; but a short time before the micro- 
scope itself had been discovered, and now a 
whole new world, full of wonders, was added 
to the great kingdoms of Nature! Leeuwen- 
hoek called the diminutive creatures, not in- 
appropriately, anima/cudes ; and so far he was 
right; but he also fancied them to be the living 
atoms, the original elements of which the whole 





| 


their appearance. 

Nearly a hundred years later, a German nat- 
uralist repeated these experiments more me- 
and first named the result of his 
labors Infusoria, from the principal mode of 
production. He and others fancied, it seems, 


| that there was a kind of primary creation tak- 


jing place every time that water was poured 
| upon some vegetable or animal matter, and ex- 
| posed for some time to the influence of air and 
|light. For an infusion is, even now, the most 


usual way to obtain whole hosts of these little 
| beings; if we will not take them from the near- 


est stagnant water, we need only have a few 
drops of water, into which some organic matter 


| has been thrown, for a day or two exposed to 
when we leave behind us the fair realm of Flora 





the air. It is utterly immaterial whether the 
water be fresh or foul, boiled, or just fallen 
from the clouds: in a few days it will be filled 
with living beings. 

This new world of smallest animals was so 
marvelously full of fantastic forms, surprising 
changes, and incredibly delicate organizations, 
that for years and years the microscope was 
looked upon in the light of a kaleidoscope—an 
instrument rich in amusement, but presenting 
little more than accidental combinations and 
fanciful shapes. The illusion, it was granted, 
was extremely pleasing—the new world there 
displayed full of wonders ; but it was, after all, 
only an illusion. Quacks and charlatans profit- 
ed by the public curiosity thus excited, and 
learned works were written on ‘‘The Making 
of Strange Little Bodies.” May-dew or twice- 
distilled waters—liquids of rare or revolting na- 
ture—were poured upon all possibie substances, 
and wonders not only expected with confidence, 
but, if we may trust the accounts of these writers, 
actually witnessed. As late as 1825, a French 
savant solemnly assured his audience that the 
bluebottle flies they observed had been created 
by an infusion of water upon raw beef; and 
much more recently still, grave proposals were 
made to revive infusoria found in meteoric 
stones, and thus to transplant the microscopic 
denizens of our kind neighbor, the moon, into 
our own lakes and rivers! 

Even Linneus still called the unknown world 
thus revealed to the amazed eye a ‘‘ chaos in- 
fusorium,” well knowing that the same order 
which he had so successfully introduced into 
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the kingdom of plants had not yet been attempt- | solete name, ood to call the curious little creat- 
ed in the province of the microscope. A Dane, | ures by an unfortunately equally bad name— 
Miiller, was the first who studied infusoria ex- | | Polygastrica, which might be translated ‘stom- 
clusively for a number of years, and discovered | achers,” though it means that they are not lim- 
that they were in reality a class of beings ut-| ited, as we poor men are, to one stomach, but 
terly and essentially different from all other possess several tiny receptacles, which all stand 
animals, and forming the lowest class in the | in direct communication with each other, and 
vast kingdom. | often amount to the amazing number of fifty. 
The most important services, however, were | But in the world of science, as in common life, 
rendered the new race by a man whose name | habit is a great tyrant, and the old name of in- 
has become a household word among all na- | fusoria does not yet seem willing to surrender 
tions as the very master of the microscopic its power to a new-comer. ‘This strange en- 
world. Ehrenberg has now, for nearly thirty | dowment serves, however, the naturalists of our 
years, devoted the whole power of a brilliantly | day to bring some law and order into the vast 
endowed mind, with untiring perseverance, to| world of microscopic beings. Ehrenberg already 
the exclusive study of infusoria; and combin-| divided the incredibly numerous population 
ing with a remarkable power of observation, | into two large classes: those who had no mouth 
even in minutest details, a clear perception of | or other aperture, and those who possessed such 
the intimate connection in which the smallest) commodities. The former have only one open- 
is ever found to stand with the greatest, he has | ing, that leads at once into a large canal, with 
obtained results as amazing in their novelty side branches, while the whole little body is 
and importance as they are creditable to the | closed all around. Such we see in Figures 1, 
happy possessor of so many rare gifts. Six 2, 3, and 4. The other class can boast, in ad- 
years spent in the Libyan desert and on the 
shores of the Red Sea made him thoroughly 
familiar with the microscopic world of Africa, 
and a few years later he joined the great Hum- 
boldt in his far-famed journey to the Ural— 
thus completing the experience and knowledge 
he had gathered in two parts of the globe by 
new observations in Asia. That his active im- 
agination may at times have led him too far, 
and that the implicit faith with which his de- | 
cisions are ever received by others, has often | 
led him to hasty conclusions, was almost un- | 
avoidable in a field so entirely new, and in re- 
searches which he has long pursued almost 
alone. The very opposition, however, which 
some of his views have called forth has been 
the fruitful source of new discoveries; and it 
may well be said of the great naturalist, what 
was said of the last philosopher, that his errors 
had been as beneficial to mankind as the wis- 
dom of others. Now men of the very highest 
rank in the world of science think it no longer 
a condescension to study these minute races, 
and the great question of the boundary line 
between the vegetable and the animal kingdom 
has furnished a battle-field on which the most 
eminent philosophers have broken many a lance. 
Men like Dujardin in Rennes, and Siebold in 
Munich, have boldly and bravely asserted their 
independence of the great dictator's decisions, | dition to these, inner organs of a throat, armed 
and thus obtained new truths and new results. | with teeth, and of a regular set of intestines. 
But Ehrenberg’s name is still the highest au-| To discover the latter, Ehrenberg resorted to 
thority on all that relates to the new race of | the extremely ingenious and yet very simple 
infusoria ; he adheres with firm faith to his| process of feeding his tiny pets with carmine 
earliest opinions, and the truly superb works | or indigo. He threw a minute quantity of these 
published by — are ever referred to for final | | highly-colored materials into the water in which 
decision. All the more is it to be regretted | the infusoria dwelt, and they ate it with amus- 
that the great costliness of his publications pre- | | ing voracity. The delicate food, it was found, 
vents, necessarily, many from devoting that at | invariably entered at one and the same spot, 
tention to his favorite subject which would be | which was thus recognized as the mouth, and 
so amply rewarded, and furnish a never-ex-| then passed with liRe regularity from vessel to 
hausted source of enjoyment. vessel. Immediately all these marvelously del- 
Ehrenberg proposed to abolish the old ob-| icate parts inside assumed a bright red or blue 
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color, and betrayed, in 
this manner, the whole 
of their inner structure. 
The more perfect will 
thus show forms like 
that in Figure 5. 
Equally varied and 
wonderful were found 
to be the movements 
which these smallest of 
organized beings are 
enabled to execute by 
the aid of cilia, tiny 
and delicate hairs, so 
called because they re- 
semble nothing so much 
as silky eyelashes. By 
their aid some infu- 
soria fly through their 
diminutive ocean with 
the swiftness of arrows ; 
others drag their huge 
body slowly along like 
leeches. A few are fond of attaching themselves 
to some permanent home, and then turn around 
it with amazing velocity ; but, in fact, there is 
no possible kind of movement which some of 
the quaint race do not specially affect, from 
a gentle undulation to most violent jerks, from 
the stately gliding motion of a swan to the wild 
dance of a midge. 

The smallest of these infusoria are mere ani- 
mated globules, that consist but of a single tiny 
bubble. These are called Monads, and represent 
both the minutest and the simplest children of 
this numerous race. If we examine a drop of 
water taken from some ditch or a sun-heated 
cistern, the eye is at once struck by an incredible 
numberof infinitely small creatures, which at first 
look but like so many dark points, but 
soon are seen to frolic about in the water 
in rapid and rapturous motion, now 
playfully dashing to and fro, and now 
moving leisurely through their mighty 
sea until at last they rush headlong into 
the ever-open mouths of larger com- 
panions. They show no limbs and no 
division of head and body, but they are 
clad in beautiful colors; some wear 
bright green, and others a shining pink 
or yellow. Their only ornament is a 
number of delicate cilia, with which 
they move freely about in the water, 
and an extremely fine, transparent tail, 
which they whirl around with dazzling 
swiftness. Sometimes these tender fila- 
ments are grown together into a com- 
mon trunk, and give theis. owners a 
striking resemblance to plants, on which account 
they were known for ages as so-called Plant- 
Animals. 

The Monad proper (Figure kK 
6), the smallest of all living js 
beings, is so very tiny that —~ ——.) 
even a powerful microscope x 


only allows it the size of a Figure 6. 


fourth of a line, and thus a single drop of water 
can very conveniently hold five hundred mill- 
ions! A cubic inch, it has been calculated, 
would contain a population of such diminutive 
citizens, surpassing 800 times the whole number 
of men dwelling on this great globe! When the 
moisture evaporates, the little creatures are car- 
ried about in the dust, and as soon as they meet 
by chance—if chance there be even in their hum- 
ble and unobserved life—a mere dash of moist- 
ure, they revive at once, wherever may be the 
scene of their regeneration. 
The little Drop Monad (Monas Guttula), in 

Figure 7, consists simply of a tiny, transparent 

cell, with or without 

a tail; another sister, 

resplendent in brill- 

iant light (Figure &), 

grows to larger size, Lae 

and the Bottle Monad CL 

(Figure 9) possesses 

a mouth and some- Ficuns 8. 

thing in the shape of intestines. 

They are the happy citizens of 
every watery world in which vegetable matter is 
slowly passing into de- 
composition. But there 
is one of these Monads, 
as small as the others, 
endowed with truly won- 
drous powers, and al- 
lowed by an all-kind 
Providence to fill the 
ocean in such incredible 
numbers as actually to rejoice, though invisible 
when single, in its vast armies the eye of man. 
This is the Night Lamp (Noctiluca micans, 
Figure 10), which causes at night the waters 
of the sea to glow and to glitter in beautiful 


FIGURE 9. 





! 


splendor. The proud element, the mortal 
| enemy of fire, and in constant, restless com- 
| bat with its hated brother, must bear patiently 

the very brightness of fire on its broad shoul- 
‘ders! Its powers, nay, its very existence, have 

been but quite recently well established ; for 
| among the many mysteries with which our great 
| mother Nature allures us to ever-new researches, 
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and thus affords us ever-new pleasures, few had 
remained longer hidden than the power of cer- 
tain beings to diffuse a sweet, soft light all 
around them. From time immemorial ani- 
mals endowed with such enigmatical gifts 
had been looked upon with feelings akin to 
awe. Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny, all tell us 
in vague, wondering words of the strange ef- 
fect and the unexplained cause of such a 
power. Nor have the wonders ceased with the 
days of the gods and the heroes. A German 
count, Reichenbach, has of late published, vol- 
ume after volume, on a new and marvelous 
light, which, however, is unfortunately per- 
ceived only by young ladies of weak nerves. 
Science, on the contrary, has now well estab- 
lished both the nature of the light itself, and the 
limits within which alone it is found in nature. 
What is most curious, perhaps, is that the num- 
ber of light-giving beings increases precisely in 
proportion as we approach the lower classes of 
the animal kingdom. 

The brightest lamps with which Nature adorns 
her most beautiful nights are intrusted to glow- 
worms; the husband is freely flying through 
the balmy air of a summer evening, and lizhts 
his path here and there; the patient wife vwils 
literally on the ground, being wingless, but re- 
plies to her lover’s light-signals with a steady, 
deep-blue flame. Poetical nations have seen 
in this silent but pleasing intercourse a whole 
love story, and fancy the love-sick maiden en- 
gaged in alluring her shy admirer by her light, 
as the Swedish peasant girl sets a lamp in her 
lonely window, and the eager youths of the land 
assemble beneath it to sing their naive ditties. 
But alas! all poetry vanishes before the simple 
now well-known fact that both sexes are alike 
endowed, and emit the light by day as well as 
by night, though it be too faint to be perceived 
by human eyes except in darkness. 

The lightning-bug of this continent has a far 
greater power; the shining surface is larger, 
and the light more intense, so as to enable us 
to read fine print, and a few, placed in a glass 
vessel, will illumine a well-sized apartment. 
When Sir Thomas Cavendish and Sir Robert 
Dudley first landed in the West Indies, they saw 
toward night a large number of lights moving 
to and fro in the bushes. They thought they 
were Spaniards come to surprise them; they 
fled and took refuge on board their vessels, On 
the next morning only they found that there 
was no trace of a Spanish force, and that brave 
Englishmen had fled before an army of light- 


ning-bugs! Less credible seem Peter Martyr's | 





Portuguese themselves, adorn their hair or their 
dresses with these living jewels. 

Worms and centipedes, crabs and shell-fish of 
all kinds, possess the same luminous power in 
various degrees. Some races emit a phosphor- 
escent shine, which surrounds the whole body 
with a quiet, steady light; others have special 
organs endowed with the power of giving out 
light, anc a few send forth flashes of lightning 
resembling electric sparks. Every active move- 
ment of the little creatures is then accompanied 
by vivid light, and electricity is said to be real- 
ly engaged in thestrange phenomenon. Among 
the soft animals thus endowed one race lives in 
huge colonies together, which, in the form of 
magnificent balls of the size of a man’s head, 
roll through the ocean like fiery cannon-balls, 
glowing in brilliant red or deep blue. Medusx 
have a steadily shining wreath, and light up the 
ocean down to its very depths, so that Arabs 
and Italians call them the ‘*‘ Chandeliers of the 
Sea.” They often form vast settlements; and 
such are their numbers, and such the effect they 
produce, that older travelers thought them to 
be sand banks, and entered them as such upon 
their sea-charts. More numerous still are cer- 
tain diminutive crabs, which bear in their head 
a bluish carbuncle, and thus give a strange star 
ling hue to the waterfor miles, Ribbon-shaped 
worms, polyps, and sea-nettles appear like blue 
or green turning-threads; the ocean around 
them is dark, and only here and there scattered 
sparks and spectral fires shine up from the deep, 
as on the nightly sky the stars sparkle on the 
dark, black firmament. Even a small, micro- 
scopic plant has the power of pouring a soft, 
phosphorescent light, far and near, over the 
gently slumbering ocean. But of all these fa- 
vored creatures the most remarkable are still 
the invisible Monads, who actually light up the 
great ocean, and shed their radiant splendor as 
far as the eye can reach. The fretful waves of 
Northern oceans, vexed as they are by perpetual 
storms and squalls, appear forever to be wrapped 
in total darkness. But in the tropical regions, 
and throughout the vast expanse of the Southern 
and Indian oceans, the grandeur and sublimity 
of the night-scene is almost beyond description. 
The vivid hues of ‘‘ double-headed-shot clouds,” 
which rise at even, as if by magic, like immense 
mountains from the waters of the western hori- 
zon, fade into twilight to give place to a still 
more beautiful brightness in the bosom of the 
waves, 

For long years this amazing sight was regard- 
ed with the most superstitious fear and awe, as 


accounts that formerly the natives of those isl-| it had, from of old, excited no small wonder 


ands had actually used them as lamps to light | 


them in their domestic occupations, or fastened 
them to their toes to guide them in their nightly 


excursions. In the South, however, they pos- | 


sess such exquisite beauty, their light being dark- 
blue, with a deep golden glow, and the four cen- 
tres of light emitting a brilliant splendor, like 
diamonds sparkling in the rays of the sun, that 


young Indian girls, and sometimes the proud | 


among the most learned of men, that neither 
the Bible nor the writings of the ancients con- 
tain any notice of so striking and so beautiful a 
phenomenon. A. Vespucci was probably: the 
first who spoke of it fully, and described it cor- 
rectly. But for ages the most ridiculous guess- 
es were made. Some thought that the ocean 
contained so much phosphor as to make it shin- 
ing by night; others saw in the friction of the 
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waves a cause of electric sparks, and the most 
cunning gravely believed that the sea returned 
at night the surplus of rays of the sun which it 
had absorbed during daytime. Only in the 


latter part of last century a French savant re- | 


sorted to the simple process of carefully filtering 
luminous sea-water, and to his joy, and great 
satisfaction, he found that the water lost its light, 
while the tiny creatures, remaining behind, re- 
tained their splendor, and thus proved to be the 
true cause of the wondrous sight. They are 
tiny creatures, beginning as simple globules, and 
then slowly growing to their full, final size, con- 


sisting of nothing but a delicate and transparent | 
jelly, but ever emitting, during life, a bright, | 
They share, as was | 
said, this luminpus power with some other den- | 
izens of the ocean, but they are themselves by far | 
the prime cause of the beautiful spectacle. When | 


phosphorescent shimmer. 


Captain Scoresby filled a goblet with shining wa- 
ter near the coast of Greenland, he found it un- 
der the microscope so wondrously full of these 
Monads, that he calculated its whole popula- 
tion at 150 millions! 
fore, the human mind, nay, the wildest imagin- 
ation, can form no conception. For if we com- 
pare the Captain’s statement with the unmeas- 


ured breadth of the ocean, which is lighted up | 


by whole degrees of latitude, we are called upon 


to face such marvelous millions that they become | 
Even in the daytime their | 


literally countless. 
incredible multitude colors the water a cloudy 
white, and many a traveler gravely records that 
his vessel was sailing for days and days through 
an ocean of milk. 

Coleridge describes the enchanting effect of 


they sport on the waves, when he sings: 


** Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water snakes; ~ 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, their elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


“ Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire ; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They co'led and swam, and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.” 

There is something fairy, moreover, in their 
mystic light as it glides over the waves. When 
warm, winsome night sinks upon the dark wa- 
ters, and not a breath of air is stirring the smooth 
silent surface of the ocean, not a cloud marring 
the deep-blue sky with its countless golden lights, 
then the tiny children of the deep rise slowly 
from their dark home, and gather in myriads in 
the upper regions. Even now the sea looks all 
darkness, but at a slight motion, at a mere 
breath, it changes at once into glowing snow, 
into liquid silver. Let a rope or an oar but 
touch the dark waters, and like lightning it 
flashes and flits from crest to crest, and when 
the steamer’s wheels strike the angry flood tor- 
rents of silvery, electric light are seen to pour 
down from the enchanted wood. In the eddies 
long streams of fire appear like serpents drawn 
in flames; a broad, brilliant furrow is digging 


| with luminous furrows. 
| sea-shore, when laid dry by the receding tide, 
the immense hosts of these minute animals as | 





deep into the night sea, and scattered sparks 
dance in merry mazes far and near. As the sharp 
bow cuts through the water, mighty sheaves of 
phosphorescent fire appear suddenly out of the 
dark night; glowing fountains rise on high and 
fall in tiny cascades back again into their invis- 
ible home. Like well-polished diamonds dance 
sprightly sparks in the air, and then falling, a 
soft rain in a thousand smaller drops, they blaze 
up for a moment in brilliant colors before they 
are buried forever. Bluish white and reddish 
flames, in ever-changing hues and tinges, flash 
and flicker about and around; a broad silvery 
band surrounds the vessel on all sides, and every 
wave, as it glides disdainfully from the invader, 
departs on its noiseless errand with a dazzling 
diadem of light on its lofty crest. Under the 
tropics, the light becomes so intense that it 
sometimes is actually painful to the eyes. From 
time to time immense globes of fire are seen 


| rolling beneath the dark surface deep down in 


the bosom of the sea, and yet so gloriously 


| bright that the whole awful world, with its quaint 
Of their numbers, there- | 


denizens, may be seen distinctly; or a brill- 


| iant flash of lightning seems of a sudden to strike 


the waves for miles—a school of herrings or of 
flying fishes has dashed through the luminous 
waters. The great Humboldt already spoke in 
terms of unbounded admiration of the effect 
produced by the sports of a troop of porpoises. 
‘** As they cut through the foaming waves,” he 
says, ‘‘following each other in long, winding 
lines, their mazy track is marked by intense and 
sparkling light, and the whole ocean traverse: 
Even the sand on the 


preserves for a time this mystic light, and every 
footstep appears as if marked with burning coals.” 

Each little animal forms, as it were, a bright 
point, and as their number is often so large that, 
in spite of their excessive minuteness, the wa- 
ter appears milk-white, and the surface is covered 
to the depth of some inches with their countless 
myriads, the whole mass diffuses, of course, a 
full, intense light, which looks exactly like molt- 
en silver. More remarkable still is the recent- 
ly discovered fact that the little animals are not 
really luminous bodies, but that on their mar- 
velously delicate surface the tiniest possible 
points of light appear and vanish again in reg- 
ular succession. Their splendor, therefore, is 
ever changing, now brightening and now paling, 
though the unarmed eye can, of course, but see 
the final result. Quatrefages, the celebrated 
naturalist, compares them, therefore, to the neb- 
ular clouds in the heavens, only that here no 
permanent stars can be found, but only passing 
sparks of light. Their light is as beautiful as 
it is brilliant. Wherever they abound the ocean 
assumes at once a white ground covered with 
blue and green sparks. If the water is brought 
into a dark room, it emits a superb, light-blue 
sheen as soon as the slightest motion disturbs 
its surface. A grain of sand thrown in causes 
bright rings to spread all around, and even to 
sink several inches downward. Before the lit- 














tle animals die, which soon occurs, they once 
more seem to give out their mystic light, in full 
splendor, and then disappear forever in the sur- 
rounding darkness. ‘Thus they kindle, with 
their own little bodies, the torch that is to light 
them so soon to the grave. 
DO MOUNTAINS GROW ? 

M DE BEAUMONT, an eminent geologist, 
a!i has attempted to account for the existence 
of mountain ranges and peaks, and other nota- 
ble irregularities of the earth’s surface, by suppos- 
ing that these are the results of certain great and 
violent convulsions in the interior of our globe, 
which, rending thecrust, caused, at varioustimes, 
these different changes. He supposes that all the 
chains thrown up by one revolution, or at one 
time, are nearly parallel ; those that cross these 
being the result of some previous or subsequent 
convulsion. He believes that these paroxysmal 
movements have recurred, at irregular periods, 
from the earliest times; and, for certain rea- 
sons, thinks that the Andes of South America 
are the result of the last of these manifestations 
of hidden power, judging it not unlikely, at the 
same time, that the instantaneous upheaving 
of such enormous mountain-masses must have 
caused a prodigious agitation in the waters of 
the ocean—perhaps a deluge. He thinks that 
these tremendous effects could not have been 
produced by the action of fire alone, and argues, 
hence, that some other more powerful and more 
yradually-acting element or agent formed the 
moving cause. 

Of the truth of M. de Beaumont’s theory we 
will not presume to judge, preferring to leave 
that matter to the geologists themselves, each 
of whom seems to have a pet plan of his own, 
whereby the world might have been made to as- 
sume its present appearance; each standing 
ready, too, to prove that Ais plan is the only one 
by which such effects could have been produced. 

However the Andes, the Cordilleras, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Alps, the Apennines, or 
the Pyrenees, the Himalayas, or the Mount- 
ains of the Moon—any or all of the great and 
leading ranges of the earth—may have been 
caused, certain it is that elevations of consider- 
able height have, in times past, occurred as the 
direct results of voleanic action. Many of these 
phenomena were ephemeral in their duration, 
the elevation disappearing sometimes as sud- 
denly and disastrously as it arose ; others have 
not only endured to our time, but bid fair to 
continue for all time. In 1783, an island, con- 
sisting of high cliffs, was thrown up off the coast 
of Iceland. With it there was such an ejection 
of pumice that the ocean was covered for the 
distance of 150 miles, and ships were impeded 
on their course by the vast masses of floating 
stones. In less than a year the island had dis- 
appeared, leaving no traces of its existence ex- 
cept a reef of rocks from five to thirty fathoms 
under water. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, an island was thrown up among the 
Hebrides. It disappeared in less than a month. 
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In 1731, a voleano, having a crater 240 feet in 
diameter, appeared in the Mediterranean, be 
tween the Isle of Pantellaria and the Sicilian 


coast. Its summit was twenty feet above the 
level of the sea. It disappeared after some 
time. In 1811, a voleano appeared above the 


sea, off the Isle of St. Michael, one of the 
Azores. It formed a crater a mile in cireum- 
ference and about 300 feet high. All these 
mountains disappeared after a greater or less 
time, and the circumstances having occurred 
during a period when such phenomena were not 
regarded by the eyes of science, much of inter- 
est connected with their appearance and disap- 
pearance is, of course, lost to us. 

Santorini, or Thera, an island of the Gre- 
cian archipelago, has been at different times the 
scene of most remarkable volcanic phenomena. 
Pliny states that Santorini itself arose from the 
sea. It has the shape of a horse-shoe; and in 
the bay formed by its projecting points there 
arose, about the year 200 B.c., an island several 
miles in circumference. To this was added, a.n. 
1573, another smaller isle. Both remain to this 
day, as barren voleanic rocks. Between the 
two, on the morning of May 23, 1707, appeared 
a third island. Of the circumstances attending 
the rise and growth of this, a curious account is 
given in the work of a Jesuit traveler, printed in 
1730, ** Voyages d'un Missionaire de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus, en Turquie, en Perse, en Ar- 
menie, en Arabie, et en Barbarie.” 

An earthquake preceded the birth of this isl- 
and. Itis written: ‘‘ Some sailors standing on 
the shore” (of Santorini), “seeing something 
strange, which seemed to float upon the water, 
thought it to be the wreck of some vessel. In 
the hope of gaining a prize they sprang to their 
boats, and pulled toward it. But finding it to 
be but a mass of earth and rocks they grew 
scared, and pulled back to Santorini.” Others, 
bolder than their companions, scrambled upon 
the rocks. They saw every where white, plastic 
stones, to which clung great quantities of oys- 
ters. With these the adventurous visitors were 
filling their boats, when they felt the rocks to 
shake beneath their feet, and, terror stricken, 
fled to the main island. The shaking was but 
the motion of the island as it grew in cireum- 
ference and altitude. In a very few days it had 
attained an elevation of 20 feet, and a diameter 
of over 50 feet. In the beginning of June it 
was 30 feet high, and 500 in circumference. 

Meantime rocks of various sizes continued to 
appear and disappear at distances greater or 
less from the new island. The sea near by 
was impregnated strongly with sulphur. The we- 
ter was of nearly a boiling heat near the island. 
Its shores were covered with dead fish. Final- 
ly, on July 16, near sunset, a range of eighteen 
black rocks appeared in a part of the bay where 
the sea was hitherto unfathomable. These soon 
united, and the island thus formed was, in a few 
days, by means of another rise of land in the 
intervening space, connected with the first. 
Hitherto the volcanic phenomena were mild 
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in their character; now, however, they assumed | expulsion of red-hot rocks to a great distance 


a more violent form. From the last addition 
fiery eruptions began to appear. Sulphurous 
smoke made the air even of neighboring San- 
torini almost unbearable. Frightful thunders 
shattered the windows and threw down the 
houses on the main island. In July, 1708, the 
Bishop of Santorini approached the island, to 
inspect it closely. He found the water of the 
sea so hot, and the smoke and vapor arising 
from fissures in the rocks so impregnated with 
sulphur as to debar an actual landing. His 
men sounded when at but little distance from 
shore, but found no bottom with eighty-five 
fathoms of line. The Bishop judged the island 
at this time to be 200 feet high, and five miles 
in circumference. Smoke, flames, and volcanic 
stones continued to be emitted from the crater 
of the island till the year 1712, when all became 
quiet, and has continued so to this day. At 
that time (1712) the island had attained its 
present size, a circumference of about six miles. 

On the great volcanic district of Mexico ex- 
ists one of the most interesting manifestations 
of the volcanic power known in past or contem- 
porary history. This district is an elevated pla- 
teau, between 2000 and 3000 feet above the lev- 
el of the ocean. Up to the year 1759, it was a 
fertile tract, oceupied by fields of sugar-cane 
and indigo, and watered by two brooks. In 
July of that year, the inhabitants were alarmed 
by loud rumbling sounds and earthquake shocks. 
These were but the prelude to the final catas- 
trophe, by which, on September 28 and 29 of 
the same year, the face of the entire tract was 
changed. Amidst violent earthquakes and the 








round about, a vast chasm was formed, from 
which six cones were thrown up. The least of 
these cones was 300 feet in height, while the 
highest, Jorullo, was 1000 feet above the level 
of the plain. The eruptions continued until the 
following year. Forty years after, Humboldt 
visited this scene. There then appeared round 
the bases of the six cones, and spreading from 
them over an extent of four square miles, a mass 
of matter between 500 and 600 feet high, and 
gradually sloping toward the plains. This was 
still so hot that he was able to light a cigar at 
one of the fissures. It was covered with thou- 
sands of little mounds, which emitted steam and 
sulphuric acid. The two brooks before-men- 
tioned disappeared at the eastern extremity of 
the plain, and reappeared, as hot springs, on 
the western side. There was a violent erup- 
tion of the chief peak, Jorullo, in 1819, since 
which time no European has visited it. It is 
stated, however, that since then most of the mi- 
nor cones have disappeared, others have much 
changed in form, and have lost their activity, 
and a great part of Jorullo itself is covered with 
forest trees, denoting a state of uninterrupted 
repose. 

Of greater interest, just now, than even the 
Jorullo peak, is that of Jza/co, in San Salvador, 
This is remarkable, not only because its origin 
is of a more recent date than its Mexican rival, 
but farther, because, since its first appearance, 
in 1770, or within the memory of the last gen- 
eration, it has been in a state of incessant ac- 
tivity, and has gradually grown, in little over 
eighty years, from a hillock but a few feet high- 
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er than the surrounding plain, to a peak 3200 
feet in height, and is stid/ growing. 

There is, unfortunately, no written record by 
eye-witnesses to the convulsion in which the 
Izalco peak originated. The story current 
among the residents (and which the elder of 
these received from their parents, who witness- 
ed the catastrophe) is this: There was, near 
the site of the present Izalco, an extinct volea- 
no, called the Santa Anna. Stretching away 
from this was a fertile plain, at that time a 
cattle farm. Toward the close of 1769, the la- 
borers on this estate were alarmed by subterra- 
nean noises and shocks of earthquakes. These 
continued, with increased violence, till the 23d 
of February following, when, with a fearful re- 
port, the earth opened about half a mile from 
the hacienda dwellings, and great masses of 
lava, stones, and ashes were ejected. These 
shortly formed a cone about the vent, or crater, 
which has steadily increased since, and is yet 
annually added to by the masses of stones and 
ashes which are, day and night, ejected from 
the mountain. 

Dr. Moritz Wagner was the first European 
to make (in 1855) a personal visit to Izalco, 
and to him we are indebted for the only ac- 
count of its present appearance, as well as 
for some interesting particulars of its past his- 
tory, obtained from some of the more ancient 
of the residents of the neighborhood. One of 
these, born in 1769—the year before Izalco it- 
self came into the world—remembered it, when 
he, as a lad, used to visit it. At that time it 
was a hillock of less than 500 feet in height, 
the crater or mouth being very much more ex- 
tensive than now. There have been since 1780 
three great eruptions, after each of which, it is 
said, the mountain was observed to have mate- 
rially increased in circumference and altitude. 
The last of these eruptions occurred in 1802. 
Vast quantities of ashes were thrown out, and 
covered the surrounding country to the distance 
of four leagues from the mountain. So thickly 
was the ground sown with these, that it was 
five years before the fields could be again used 
for purposes of agriculture. The explosions 
were so heavy as to shake the houses in the 
neighboring villages of Izalco and Sonsonate. 

Since then the peak has gone on in the even 
tenor of its way, ejecting, mainly, ashes and 
occasional masses of stone, and, by night, light- 
ing up the surrounding country to such an ex- 
tent that the natives have, in consequence, call- 
ed it ‘‘ El Faro del San Salvador”—‘‘ The Light- 
house of San Salvador.” 

An eminence, called the Cerro Chino, close- 
ly adjoins the Izalco, the base of one meeting 
that of the other, without any intermediate 
plain. The abrupt sides of the Cerro Chino 
are thickly studded with vegetation, while the 
Izalco stands in barren, dreary relief against 
the sky, a mass of lava, covered here and there 
by accumulated ashes, and borrowing, in spots, 
a greenish tinge from a few small plants, which 
find sparse nourishment in the crevices. Half 
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way up the steep side lies a huge mass of por- 
phyritic trachyte, weighing many tons. Smaller 
masses of the same stone are met at various 
parts of the ascent. 

The explosions most generally happen at in- 
tervals of from ten to fifteen minutes. In for- 
mer times, indeed, they took place with great 
certainty and at regular intervals. Dr. Wagner 
was favored in his ascent by a very unexpected 
cessation of activity for several hours. Alone 
(he could not prevail upon his native guides to 
accompany him farther than the base of the 
mountain), he began at early dawn his tedious 
ascent. Climbing over boulders, leaping across 
fissures, wading through masses of fine ashes, and 
toiling, with torn shoes and lacerated feet and 
hands, up the rugged lava-covered side, he at 
length, after several hours’ unintermitted effort, 
reached a place but about three hundred feet 
below the summit. For the last hundred feet 
the ground had been hot to his tread, sometimes 
nearly scorching him. Viewed from here, the 
edge of the crater overhead appeared jagged and 
turret-shaped. Above this edge, and rising from 
the crater itself, appeared a huge pile of ashes, 
rock, and lava, the accumulation of years, and 
to which every explosion added. 

At this height, and in the midst of this bar- 
ren and heated waste, Dr. Wagner found several 
live insects, blown hither, doubtless, by the pre- 
vailing breezes. Of vegetation there was no 
sign, the constantly recurring showers of ashes, 
no doubt, killing any chance seeds which might 
have been deposited by the air or by passing 
birds. The silence on the mountain seems to 
have been fearful. It was suddenly broken by 
a deep, rumbling roar, the premonitory symp- 
tom of an explosion. Our traveler, who had 
journeyed upward in momentary expectation of 
such an event, awaited it with perfect nonchal- 
ance. But when, with a report louder than the 
firing of a park of artillery, a mass of stones and 
ashes was hurled high in air, many fragments 
falling in his immediate vicinity, the danger of 
his position became more manifest, and he made 
haste to descend. Luckily, he reached the base 
uninjured. 

All subsequent attempts to reach the summit 
failed, from the unquiet state of the crater. 
Izalco is, therefore, yet to be surmounted. 
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I WAS past my first youth before I met Paula 


Clive, and she was no longer a girl. I well 
remember seeing her tall figure standing erect, 
and with a sort of dignity that had a suspicion 
of haughtiness about it, under the central chan- 
delier of Lady Craven’s brilliant drawing-room. 
It was at one of her ladyship’s conversazioni, or, 
as she preferred calling her weekly réunions, 
‘¢ festivals of lions.” On this occasion I, pre- 
cious in her dilettante eyes as a scientific lion, 
had been entreated, teased, and persuaded into 
coming, the most effectual persuasion, after all, 
lying in her passing announcement that, 
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** Miss Clive will be with me. Oh! I forgot 
—of course you never read those kind of things. 
But she is a most interesting person. I was 
fortunate enough to visit my cousins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Halliwell, in Staffordshire, this year; and 
Mr. Clive is curate of their parish. Singular, 
isn’t it, for a clergyman’s daughter to write 
such books? Now, I assure you, if you'll only 
come—”’ etc., etc. 

I consented, and was relieved of the hospi- 
table lady’s voluble attentions. She had wrong- 
ly concluded that 1 ‘‘ never read those kind of 
books’’—novels, to wit. I had been struck by 
an extract in a newspaper from one of Miss 
Clive’s fictions, and had been led to read the 
whole of it; and also the one or two other books 
that bore her name. Their chief attraction to 
me was, that they were real, and not romantic, 
and dealt more in facts than in sentiments. 
Under the vail of fiction, I saw sufficiently evi- 
dent a sort of passionate radicalism, social, 
moral, and religious--an impetuous disdain of 
orthodox shams—an eager, enthusiastic yearn- 
ing after some truth, be it comely or ugly, un- 
der.the heap of fair-seeming falsities with which 
modern life is incrusted. I saw all this, and it 
aroused in me a keen interest for the writer—a 
woman so unlike most other women—nay, of a 
mind whose depth and bravery must exceed, I 
thought, most men’s. I was anxious to see her, 
and when, as I have said, I entered Lady Cra- 
ven’s saloon, I stood for some little time con- 
templating the tall lady under the chandelier, 
who was at once pointed out to me as ‘‘the au- 
thoress of that queer book.” 

She was handsome—her presence would have 
commanded attention even if she had not been 
celebrated beforehand. Her voice was peculiar, 
too; and J always had great faith in voices. I 
liked hers: it was no musical murmur, neither 
was it high-toned, nor sharply modulated—but 
it was clear, decided, tuneful, with a certain vi- 
bration in it like that of a firmly-smitten violin 


Presently we were introduced. At the sound 
of my name, I noticed her cheek flush faintly, 
and a spark seemed to quiver in her eye for an 
instant. And when, as she bent toward me, 
she said she ‘‘was glad to know Mr. Heber,” 
for the first time in my life I took the words of 
course in a literal sense, and believed them. 
We conversed for a little while on passing topics 
—nothing more—and then both of us were com- 
pelled by our exigéante hostess to bestow our 
attentions in other directions. But later in the 
evening we were able to resume our talk, and 
this time we plunged more into ‘‘the heart of 
things.” I, at least, found it possible to see 
somewhat deeply into her mind; and I was not 
disappointed in what I discovered. It was a 
good, true, honest, fearless spirit, such as I hon- 
ored—such as I had long since been tempted to 
decide did not exist in the world. Intercourse 
with it was like breasting a strong wind with a 
saline aroma in its breath. It was healthful 
and cheering to inhale it. I took delight in the 





boldness and bravery of her spirit; I gloried in 
her freedom from conventional prejudice ; her 
daring disregard of traditions and opinions. 
All those slavish fetters that nowadays tram- 
mel women’s minds, pinching and curbing them 
to one pattern of weakness and helplessness, 
this woman at least had cast off. 

Yes, I was glad to know her. I could have 
laughed at myself for the internal reluctance 
with which I quitted Lady Craven’s house that 
night; and when, a week afterward, one of her 
ladyship’s dainty billets invited me to a select 
breakfast-party—the very créme de la créme of 
literary and artistic London—I was absolutely 
led to accept it, shrewdly judging that as Miss 
Clive was staying at her house I should be sure 
to see her again on the occasion. I was disap- 
pointed. Properly enough, I sharply told myself, 
for having indulged in such vain foolery of an- 
ticipation. No; Miss Clive was not there. She 
had been summoned home the previous day to 
her father, who was ill. 

“You know he is a clergyman,” said Lady 
Craven, between sipping her chocolate and toy- 
ing with the fragment of pdte lying on her 
plate, ‘‘and Puseyite to the last degree, I un- 
derstand. An odd conjunction, isn’t it, of High 
Church-ism, and those reforming, discontent- 
ed-with-every-present-state-of-things novels of 
hers? And they are strongly attached to one 
another, I believe. She lost her mother years 
ago. And she is very good and active in the 
parish—visits the sick, helps the poor, and so 
forth ; but never teaches in the schools, I'm told. 
In fact, with her writing and her hard studies 
(you know she reads Greek and Hebrew and all 
sorts of out-of-the-way languages ?), she can not 
have much leisure. She is an extraordinary 
woman, certainly. I like her very much. So 
original; not the least like the hackneyedrtype 
of literary woman.” 

Some months passed on. I had not forgot- 
ten; for the impressions made on that portion 
of myself which was devoted to human interests 
were far too few to be easily or speedily erased. 
Therefore, one day when I was looking over my 
note-book of engagements for the coming au- 
tumn, it was with a curious thrill that I recog- 
nized the name of the provincial town near 
which Miss Clive lived, as one of the places 
where I was to deliver a course of lectures. 

And when, at the appointed time, I took my 
place on the platform of the spacious ‘‘ Literary 
and Scientific Institute” of that important man- 
ufacturing burgh, I could not, or did not, choose 
to refrain from a searching gaze at my audi- 
ence, to try and discover amidst that strange sea 
of unfamiliar faces one face that I well remem- 
bered. Isawit. In one of the foremost ranks, 
seated beside Lady Craven’s cousin, the lady of 
the manor, I saw again the pale, significant face, 
lit with its wonderfully eloquent eyes. Those 
eyes! I saw them more than once when I was 
not looking at them. It seemed marvelously 
natural to see her again, like recalling the notes 
of some well-known tune. ......... 
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Well, the lecture finished, I was draining a| her face. She had believed and doubted, hoped 
glass of water in the committee-room, when a| and imagined, the self-same things. So, in 
message was brought to me from Mr. and Mrs. | her face, I often saw looks that must have been, 
Halliwell. Would I kindly allow them a min- | I thought, familiar to me in my very infancy. 
ute’s interview? And presently I stood face to | Her smile would sometimes send my thoughts 
face with Miss Clive and this lady and gentle- | voyaging back upon the misty sea of the past, 
man, the latter of whom I already was slightly | with, as it seemed, a new compass to steer by, 
acquainted with. In brief, it resulted in my | a new light to lead. I could believe the east- 
being invited to become a guest at the Manor | ern fable of twin-created souls, in looking on 
House during my stay in the neighborhood, and | and listening to her. 
my acceptance of the proffered kindness. But I am not going to enlarge on this period. 

And we all drove to the Manor House to-| I always feel a certain reluctance when I am 
gether; but there Miss Clive left us. She could expressing the thoughts and feelings of those 
not be longer away from her father, whose | days; or, indeed, when I express my thoughts 
health, it seemed, was still precarious. ‘Chat of her at any time. But I would have you to 
night when, after a dull interval of talk with | understand that I am not romantic, nor poet- 
my host and hostess, I was at length alone, I ical, nor imaginative. In those days I used to 
was somewhat puzzled at myself. What motives | believe myself entirely free from such ‘‘ weak- 
had induced me to become a guest in this house? | nesses.” Neither then, nor at any time, was 
I did not like the people, nor the place particu | it my habit to be demonstrative of any state of 
larly. Why, and for what, had I given up my | feeling within myself. Externally, at least, I 
independence at my inn? Why, and for what? | have always been a quiet, staid, matter-of-fact 
Then I remembered, or thought I only then | man. In relating to you my history now, it 
remembered, the plan for the next day—a visit | may be that I can not but unconsciously color 
to Gale Falls, twelve miles off—and we were to | it with those feelings, intensified by time and 
call for Miss Clive. She was to go with us. | thought, which when felt, I scarcely recognized. 

The excursion to Gale Falls was one of many | But Lam not a romancist—I can simply set down 
similar pleasures. Yes, they were pleasures. | facts; and feelings such as these that I tell you 
Excellent Miles Halliwell, I owed thee much! | of are facts, stubborn as any demonstrated by 
Even the pair of gray horses that drew our | science. 
barouche have a place in my grateful remem-| The day before I was to leave the neighbor- 
brance. It was autumn weather, such as I| hood I had an interview with Mr. Clive. I 
never remember before—soft, shining, exqui- | told him I loved his daughter—that she loved 
sitely, tremulously beautiful. The sunsets, es- | me—that we asked his consent to our marriage. 
pecially, had a strange loveliness in them. They |The old man was much amazed—that I had 
came nearer to me; I saw them more clearly, | expected; but he seemed troubled also by an 
more vividly, both with the eyes of the body | amount of perplexity and indecision which I, 
and the eyes of the mind. Moreover, they al-| in my turn, was surprised at. The cause came 
ways seemed to me to have some significance | out at last—my religious opinions. Scientific 
as regarded myself—I was going to say owr-| men have a bad reputation with the Church, 
selves—for Miss Clive, it happened generally, | and my beliefs, or rather unbeliefs, were suffi- 
saw them with me. If I had been a painter, | ciently patent to the intelligent public at large 
and could have nailed those sunsets to a piece | to render it no marvel that the Rev. Charles 
of canvas, as some one or two painters have | Clive should have heard of them. 
done in the course of many centuries, I could, I| Poor old man! He found much difficulty 
think, go over glibly every smallest detail of | in stating this to me. He was gentle, good, 
that time by the mere looking at the pictured | and feeble, in heart and intellect—a type of a 
memoranda of those radiant half hours. They | class that I, for one, had not had much expe- 
seemed to condense into one drop of light the | rience of. In his weakness I was ready to be- 
whole lustre of the by-gone day. lieve ; but I was not prepared for the straight- 

We suited one another—Paula Clive and I. | forward sincerity and the indomitable, although 
There are various kinds and degrees, even in| meek-seeming, steadiness with which he finally 
love. It was no enthusiastic, passionate affec- | gave me my answer. 
tion that I felt for her—although, perhaps, the} He spoke even firmly then, although it was 
love partook of the best part both of enthusiasm | after much nervous hesitation, and many awk- 
and passion, in the intense reality that caused | ward, half-finished sentences. He told me 
it to be interwoven with my life so completely. | he appreciated the advantages which (he was 
It grew to be as much a part of the various, | pleased to say) were offered by connection with 
multiform personality that I call me, as the eyes | a man distinguished as myself; and the words 
whereby I see, or the soul wherewith I feel. | of compliment assumed a curious air of truth- 
She suited me, The thoughts she expressed | fulness as he uttered them in his quavering 
aroused echoes in my spirit which, it seemed, | voice. Also—and here the accents grew yet 
were waiting to be aroused; and the recondite | more unassured—he knew that Paula loved me; 
beliefs, speculations, hopes, and doubts, that I} and he could not bear to pain her—to cause 
sometimes confessed, were her own also. I|her grief. ‘ But, Sir,” said he, with sudden 
could see it by the flash of sympathy that lit| firmness, ‘‘I can not give my daughter to an 
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unbeliever. I could never look her mother in 
the face, when I meet her in heaven, if I did. 
No, Sir; I can not. Do not ask me.” 

He looked beseechingly at me, his clasped 
hands trembling. Nevertheless, though he trem- 
bled, I noted, with some perplexity, the un- 
flinching brightness of the eyes he fixed on me. 
In them burned a light I could not understand 
—even as, in his tone and manner, were mani- 
fest a strength and resolution incomprehensible 
to me, because so incongruous to my gauge of 
his character. 

Howbeit, whatever were the cause, I saw it 
was useless to persist, and I therefore at once 
assured him I should not weary him by my en- 
treaties. I merely hinted that I thought his 
objection strange, considering that Paula Clive, 
clergyman’s daughter though she was, already 
shared my own doubts (I used that mild word), 
and believed in very many of my own theories. 
He said nothing to this—only looked again at 
me with the curious, helpless, entreating gaze 
which I could not quite reconcile with the de- 
termination he displayed. So I left him. 

I went to Paula, who was sitting in the gar- 
den, under a grand old horse-chestnut tree, 
that stood sentinel at the very end of the do- 
main. She looked up from her book as I came 
near, with the still eloquent smile which, on 
her face, was as beautiful as it was rare. I 
smiled in answer, for I did not feel at all se- 
riously troubled by Mr. Clive’s obduracy. In 
fact, I was more puzzled than annoyed. I had 
not been accustomed to find men so stanch 
and uncompromising in their adherence to their 
beliefs as was this old man, for all his apparent 
weakness and gentleness. As I have said, I 
could not understand it. I had known men 
eminent for talent, learning, strength and ca- 
pacity of intellect, and I valued them accord- 
ingly. Also, because I prized my own honor, 
and had due respect for my own conscience, I 
believed in other men’s honorableness and con- 
seientiousness. But it was only to a certain 
extent. I could not believe in a man abiding 
conscientiously by this faith in what I held must 
not only be, but seem, utterly chimerical to any 
sound, clear intellect. Therefore I landed at 
last in the conviction that Paula’s father was 
not so much to be admired for his consistency 
as compassionated for his blind adherence to a 
rotten creed. He was not the first by many 
whom I, from my height of superior knowledge, 
and in the daring courage of a strong brain and 
a nature able to stand alone, had so pitied—so 
looked down upon. 

However, I told Paula, and was newly amazed 
to note the earnest, deep-feeling seriousness with 
which she heard what her father had said. Nay, 
when I had concluded, and after a silence dur- 
ing which she turned her head aside, and seemed 
to be idly playing with one of the fan-like leaves 
of the tree, I saw two tears fall upon her lap— 
the first tears I had ever seen her shed. 

‘*Why, Paula! What is this?” 

She looked at me, neither ashamed nor with 





any other shade of self-consciousness ; but there 
was a peculiar softness in her face, such as I 
had never noted before. 

“IT must make my poor father very unhappy,” 
she presently said, with her usual simplicity and 
directness of diction. ‘‘ I wish it were not so.” 

She paused and seemed meditating ; the soft- 
ness grew and grew in her face—the ‘level 
fronting eyelids” trembled, and again the tears 
came, but this time rested unshed. I could 
hardly bear to see the tender beauty of her look; 
albeit I stood quietly watching and analyzing 
every inflection of her face with what may have 
seemed the grave, dispassionate regard proper 
to a savant. 

‘If my mother had lived,” she next said, in 
a loving, lingering, low-toned voice, that was as 
strange to hear as were the tears to see, “it 
would have been different. I should have been 
different.” 

‘* How so, Paula?” 

**T should have believed, as she believed. I 
remember when she died and said, ‘God take 
care of my child,’ I almost /é/t the blessing de- 
scending upon me. I never doubted then—I 
never knew what distrust and uncertainty were, 
then.” 

** You were a child.” 

“Yes.” She was silent some minutes. Then 
she lifted her eyes to me, with a slow, sweet 
smile. ‘I am glad I have been a child,” she 
said. 

** But you would not wish to go backward, and 
become one now ?” 

She did not answer. 

‘*You would not exchange even the least 
beautiful truth for the fairest of illusions ?” 

‘*No—oh no!” she replied, earnestly ; and 
she rose, and leaned upon my arm, and pressed 
her brow upon my shoulder, murmuring, half 
to herself, the old, often-repeated words of 
Othello, ‘‘’Tis better as it is—'tis better as it 
is ! ” 

Then we began to talk over the question of 
Mr. Clive’s disapprobation of our marriage. I 
was thoroughly unprepared for the firm decision 
with which she declared that, until his consent 
was obtained, the marriage must not be; but 
she believed that when he saw that her happi- 
ness was concerned, he would not longer remain 
inexorable. I said nothing, but mused on the 
possibility of employing other means of moving 
the old man’s resolution. 

Circumstances soon made for themselves a 
way. Mr. Clive, like most men of his calibre, 
had a habit of pinning his practice, if not his 
faith, on the opinions of at least one other man. 
He had an inordinate respect and reverence for 
the great man of the parish, Mr. Halliwell—the 
clever, benevolent, much-beloved squire and lord 
of the manor; and he might have found many 
a worse monitor. Mr. Halliwell was a thorough 
type of respectable goodness. He loved his 
country, his church, and his Queen—every thing, 
in fact, that it is proper and advisable for a man 
to love ; while he hated nothing, not even radi- 
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cals and dissenters, merely reserving for those 
benighted classes a calm and gentleman-like 
compassion. It is with such men, I think, that 
the world seems to thrive most flourishingly. 


feeling. No force of argument, no persistency 
of logic had power to move her from the posi- 
tion she assumed. ‘‘ She could not for expedi- 
ency subscribe, by lip or action, to what her heart 


Certainly his tenants were never insolvent—his | did not believe. She would not contemplate 
speculations never failed—while, as to minor | so hideous a wrong.” 
matters, his house, his grounds, and his stables,| ‘‘Wrong? ‘To whom, Paula?” I asked. 
were perfect models of fortunate as well as ju- | She paused a minute, and clasped her hands 
dicious arrangement. | hurriedly, as if in a kind of spasm of mental 
With Mr. Halliwell I was on excellent terms. | pain. 
He was a man of the world, and valued my 80- | “To myself, if to nothing else,” she then 
ciety and friendship for many reasons. I had | answered. ‘‘I could not bear to look into my 
a fund of information at disposal, that was con- | | own heart—-I could not endure the chafings of 
tinually happening to be of service to him in| my own conscience, if I stooped to such turpi- 
his farming and gardening operations. More-| tude. I, who have cried out against hypocri- 
over, I had been able to render him important | sies which, compared with this, were excusable 
aid in bringing under official notice an ingen-| and harmless! I to sin against the law of 
ious agricultural invention of his—I forget now truth, which you, yourself, confess beautiful 
of what nature ; but I might have saved his life, | and worthy of obedience ! Lewis, do not ask 
I think, and made less impression upon his sense | me to play traitor to my only faith ! 
of obligation. I listened to her without interrupting the 
I suppose, after I left the Manor House, Mr. | passionate flood of words, so unlike her usual 
Clive took the worthy squire into his confidence, | calm and almost reticent manner of speech. 1 
and much consultation ensued. Howbeit, only | watched the changing flush on her cheek—the 
a few days after my departure, I received a let- sparkle that shone with almost a lurid lustre in 
ter signed ‘* Miles Halliwell,” stating that he and her eyes. I tried to interpret to myself these 
his excellent and reverend friend had been con- | signs of something new and strange to the still, 
sidering various questions in which I was inter- | contained nature of Paula Clive. But I was 
ested—would I kindly join them on the ensu- | not then learned enough in the mysteries of a 
ing Saturday? as my correspondent especially | woman’s heart to be able to translate it aright. 
thought it desirable I should do so; and he | I remember my first thought was, that her love 





concluded with some vague suggestions of ‘* pos- 
sible results,” ete. ......... 

In brief, the final result, arrived at in two 
separate committees of the clergyman and the 
squire, the squire and myself, was satisfactory 
in the highest degree. It was Mr. Halliwell’s 


acute, clear-seeing judgment which at once hit | 
upon the solution of the difficulty. Provided 


Paula Clive and Lewis Heber were married ac- 
cording tothe form appointed by the Church of 
England, he could see no reasonable obstacle to 
the union. And to this argument, after some 
deliberation and a good deal of reasoning and 
persuasion on the part of Mr. Halliwell, Paula's 
father yielded. I was then asked if I had any 
objection to my part of the agreement, to which, 
with gravity, I replied in the negative; and I 
went, with the old man’s formal consent, to ask 
Paula to name our marriage-day. 

But here I met with an unexpected opposi- 
tion. I shall never forget the sudden and brill- 
iant joy that lit up her face with a wonderful 
dawn of radiance when she saw me—heard what 
I had to tell; and clasped my hand, as if to as- 
sure herself that it was real. But, then, how 
she shrunk back, and what a pale shadow came 
over her—even to her very figure, I thought— 
when I told her the condition, named by me 
very much as a matter of course. 

‘* Oh, not that! Lewis, not that!” she said, 
tremulously. 

I laughed at her at first, but not for long. I 
soon saw that even I must submit to recognize 
her scruples, as something more than a sickly 
fancy, unworthy her high womanly sense and 


| for me must be /ess than I had imagined. Also, 
I sighed to myself, recognizing the weakness in- 
herent, it must be, to feminine humanity, since 
even Paula was not exempt from it—the weak- 
ness which was betrayed in the indescribably 
hopeless, helpless tone in which she uttered the 
last three words. And I marveled why it was 
that this lingering, desperate desire of some 
faith—some object for guidance, if not for wor- 
ship—had never manifested itself in Paula so 
strongly and visibly as now. Perhaps a glim- 
mer of the truth reached me when, as I took 
her hands in mine, she drooped her head, with 
one swift upturned glance at me—an eloquent 
glance. Perhaps I allowed to myself that I 
might be deceived, and it was from no weak- 
ness, still less from weakness in her love for 
me, that this proud-souled woman was thus 
subdued before me. All these reflections pass- 
ed in orderly array through my mind, as I stood 
beside her, looking into her face, and at last 
compelling her to look into mine. 

** Ah, don’t smile!” she cried, with a restless 
movement of the hands I held. Ihad notknown 
I smiled, but I curbed my lips into quietude be- 
fore I spoke. Then briefly I set before her— 
not any new arguments, not any fresh appeal to 
her intellectual appreciation—but simply, what 
was to become of me if she persevered in her re- 
sistance to this, the only means by which she 
might at once become my wife. I told her 
what a dreary life that would be to which she 
would exile me. I warned her that she, and 
she only, as my wife, could have power to 





to de- 
had 


tain me from joining an expedition she 
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heard of before, which was about to proceed on 
a service of imminent danger to the seat of the 
then war. If she willfully crushed the love out 
of my life, be it for years or forever, I would 
take refuge in the man’s ambition which I could 
be almost content to forswear for her—did she 
so will it. And then, having enlarged on this 


rejoicing, infinite contentment, with which I 
drew my wife close to me, feeling then, and not 
till then, that she was my own. 

‘Safely my own! Thank God!” I said, in 
the thoughtless, meaningless—it must be mean- 
ingless !—spirit in which I, and others like me, 
have said, and do say, those words. 








branch of my subject, I expatiated, with some 
suppressed scorn, on the real nature of the ob- 
— that > omee to her a _ — ee ; r = 
imensions—of such irresistible force. con- | an en returned to what was to be our home. 
trasted the gain—granting there was a gain— | After the bright and beautiful scenes through 
with the loss which would arise from the main- | which we had been wandering the London 
tenance of her conscientious scruples. I showed | street looked but dreary; the house, handsome 
her the picture of respected prejudices, and two and well-appointed though it was, appeared dark, 
lives blighted, if not ruined, on the one hand; | and, as I thought, soulless. But that was only 
and on the other, the etter of right-doing given | natural, till our daily life, entwined about the 
up for the spirit. | dull walls, environing the still furniture, had 
‘‘For you know, you feel, Paula, that there | made it all beautiful, and we knew it as our 
is only aoe neh true, rar ea pe age ae os — , ggg Ua 
on earth. You are my wife—1l your husband— et, even after we were settied in it, 1 some- 
let what will interfere. Shall a paltry form, a | times fancied it was but a dismal abode in which 
conventional observance, a trivial sacrifice to | to bestow my Paula, country born and bred, and 
the weakness of those around us—shall such a | loving the green fields and breezy hills with the 
thing have power to effect that which a million | passionate and abiding love of her deep and 
a did they are “pom gd ry ee to do? | ane “pues “ge -_ ~ “ee oor, or 
old my own—I hold you efy this puny | tone of hers ever betrayed that she missed or 
mannikin of superstition to wrest you from me. | needed any thing that her new life did not 
Look me in the face, Paula. Tell me to go, if | contain. But occasionally, and not seldom, it 
you will.” | Struck me that the long line of grim and dusky 
But she clung close. I triumphed. In my | houses, windowed alike in hideous brick-and- 
haste I suffered some expression of exultation | mortar regularity—the prospect which was all 
to escape me. I knew she must see the right | on which her eyes could rest as she looked up 
at last—I knew the cloud that had obscured from book or work—it struck me that it was sin- 
her quick sense, her clear brain, would pass | gularly incongruous with her own aspect, her 
away. | free bearing, her looks, that so expressed the 
‘‘No!” she cried, standing a little apart from noble, liberty-loving soul. Such a face as my 
me, but clasping my hands still, Her look was wife’s was never taught its changing inflections, 
changed, so was her voice, but her eyes dwelt | its straight fearlessness of glance, its steady gaze 
on me as she proceeded calmly and slowly. | that would not be denied within the cramped 
“Not so, Lewis. I have not been blinded—I | limits of a city’s streets. 
am not blind now. I feel and know, clearly| Nevertheless, she never murmured. Nay, 
and strongly, as I did before, that there is a ter- | that is too little to say, and does not sufficiently 
rible wrong—hideous, unnatural—in this thing | indicate the spirit of brave, bright cheerfulness 
that you name so slightingly—nay, do not speak. | with which she illuminated our house, grim and 
To me it is a wrong. I confess it—I face it—I | dusky though it was. At last I grew to believe 
dare it. I will take its penalty. Even that I that she must be abundantly content, because 
can bear better than—” ;she made me feel so. I asked, I needed no 
But the rest I would not let her speak. ....... ..|more than I had. I pursued my vocation as 
So we were married that day five weeks in intently, and almost as engrossingly, as if no 
the little country church—with snow on the | image of Paula ever came between me and the 
fields around, and enchanted hoar-frost on the | business of my life. But it did come; and, 
great trees that overhung the Gothic porch, and hard man of science though I had been held to 
creer — mene ition eee = a ~ — its — ~~ — —_ 
at the oriel window. iles Halliwe .» | freely for its presence. And then, during the 
and his lady were present: her father gave long evenings that I snatched from my labora- 
away the bride. She was dressed in white, and | tory, it seemed to me that I tasted a new life, 


But Paula said nothing, I well remember. 
II. 
We traveled abroad for two or three weeks, 








was duly pale and self-possessed. The dean of 
the neighboring city (an intimate friend of Mr. 
Halliwell) performed the ceremony. Nothing 


when, looking up from my grave folios and cal- 
culating papers, I saw my wife seated in her ac- 
customed chair, working busily, but not so busily 


could be more selon les regles. For a winter | but she was quick to respond to my glance. 


wedding, every one declared it quite perfect, 
and to have ‘‘ gone off” admirably. 

But I best recollect, when we were driving in 
the chaise to the sea-port, whence we were to 
embark for the Continent, the thrill of satisfied, 


The sudden smile that would then come trem- 
bling to her mouth, seemed to make the whole 
face vibrate, as it were, with tenderness. I 
marked it, and to one who knew me less entirely 





than she did, it might have appeared that I 
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marked it unmoved. But it was notso. Lloved | people to suppose that my wife was content to 
my wife, with the might of my manhood, with | subside into an ordinary, everyday matron. 

the whole strength of my soul. She knew that, But, a few days afterward, I noted an unn- 
and rested in the knowledge, for she was one | sual restlessness about Paula. A curious glit 
of the rare women whose nature could contain | ter was in her eyes, a singular sharpness in her 
repose. I think she must have heen at least | voice. At last both traits gradually subsided, 
very nearly happy in these days. There was| and she talked and looked as she was wont. 
» such a wealth of love and utter trust between | Quietly, and as if incidentally, she mentioned 
us, that it made up for, and even hid the pov-| to me that she had given up her plan of teach- 
erty that existed in other directions. I know| ing the poor girls. Surprised, I asked why. 

it did so quite to me. I believe it was almost; ‘‘I did not feel fit for the work,” was all she 
as successful with her. She was very nearly | replied; and then irresistibly turned the con- 
happy, as I have said. versation to another and alien subjzct. 

We went into society, occasionally. That} Yes, I myself began to perceive the difference 
Mrs. Heber should be admired, was inevita-| between Miss Clive and Mrs. Heber. And 
ble; but it happened that I was seldom satis-| though I compressed my lips, with a feeling of 
fied with the kind of admiration that reached | perplexity which to a nature like mine must al- 


my ears. 

“ How beautiful your wife is!” said Lady | 
Craven, who was self-privileged to be rude un- 
der the disguise of candor. ‘‘ As Miss Clive, | 
she was striking, grand looking—a sort of Ze- 
nobia—a woman born to empery. But now, | 
there is an added sweetness, a subdued brill- | 
iance, an indescribable beauty of aspect and | 
manner. It is very charming.” | 

I liked this none the more, because I knew | 
that the speaker, parrot-like, was only repeat- | 
ing the opinions of others whose judgment was | 
valuable. It irritated, displeased me. I looked | 
at my wife. I contrasted the figure I then saw | 
with that which, not many months before, I had | 
first noted standing so erect under the radiance | 
of the chandelier. 

Now, she was sitting on a sofa against the | 
deep ruby velvet of which her face and figure | 
were as if sculptured. Her head was slightly | 
bent forward, for she was listening to the gen- | 
tleman who stood talking to her, and presently at | 
something he said the soft lustre, that had used | 
to be so rare, kindled in her eyes; she looked | 
round, vaguely and instinctively, and caught | 
my glance. Her answering smile brought me | 
to her side, and I learned what it was that in- 
terested her so much. Some scheme for female 
education, about to be undertaken by various 
ladies, had aroused her earnest sympathy. She 
was desirous of being one among these self-con- 
stituted teachers. She had time to spare, she 
would love such a work, and she could do it, 
she thought. Did I think so too? And she 
looked to me for approbation. I smiled indul- 
gently. She surely coudd do it, if she willed so, 
[said. And I left her talking eagerly, asking | 
questions, planning, deciding, upon this im- | 
portant matter. 

Another time, Lady Craven attacked me be- 
cause my wife had given up writing. 

‘* Ah,” said she, shaking her fan affectedly, | 
‘*no more books now. How shall we punish | 
you, Mr. Heber, for depriving us of so much | 
enjoyment ?” 

, “* Believe me, your reproach is sufficient,” | 
said I, truly enough. And then, some inscru- | 





| ways be one of pain, I still could not in my 
heart, whatever were the cause of change, wish 
her to be other than she was. Yet I had often 
laughed to myself at the folly of men who were 
captivated by women who were eminent for 
womanly qualities. Even in Paula, I had al- 
ways thought it was her strength, her largeness 
of mind, her proud, uncompromising spirit that 
I loved. But now it seemed that my theories 
had been all wrong, both as to what she was, 
and what I loved her for. However, I said no- 
thing to Paula, but silently took notice of the 
various small traits which, now my attention 
was awakened, I detected day by day —traits 
which showed how, in her, philosophy, learn- 
ing, wisdom, intellect, were all becoming sub- 
servient attributes. The authoress, the student, 
the brain-worker were all giving place, and she 
was becoming simply and merely—a woman. I 
had used to think her such a woman as the 
world of old Greece might have known, who 
made the fables of goddess-hood seem no ex- 
travagances. But now, the goddess bearing 
was gone; the regal aspect was usurped by one 
sweet and gentle as any mild-eyed girl’s among 
the crowd I had been accustomed to disdain. 
And I was puzzled, while I kept watch. 

I remember, one evening in spring, I had 
been attracted by some primroses in Covent 
Garden Market, and brought them home to 
Paula. She took them very silently, I thought, 
and bore them to a distant table, to arrange 
them. But when I presently approached her, 
she looked up, and did not attempt to disguise 
the tears that had been falling. 

‘Oh, Lewis! they remind me so of the 
spring that is somewhere, though I can not see 
it.” 

This from Paula! Tears over a few hedge- 
way flowers! Over the remembrance of the 
country and the spring! She had changed, in- 
deed. But, even if I thought it childish, I loved 
her. ‘ 

I said, ‘‘ You shall see the spring, if you wish. 
We will go into the country next week.” 

And we went. It was the very first advent 
of spring, which seemed to be dancing in an 


table feeling led me to tell her of the new work | abandonment of happiness over the whole earth. 
which Paula was undertaking. I did not choose | And Paula almost danced too, as if in the joy- 
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ousness of regained freedom. Her face looked 


like a child’s sometimes, when she lifted it to 


me from her cowslip gathering, holding the flow- 
ers before my eyes with such ineffable delight. 
I learned to love them all for her sake, and to 
listen with her to her favorite blackbird’s song, 
and watch with her the tiny dew-brightened 
gossamers that hung to the hedges in the early 
morning. I believe that I too almost became a 
child again. ‘That was an enchanted season, 
and there would seem to be something in the 
spring-time which brings out the latent youth- 
fulness of spirit in all of us with whom it yet 
lingers. 

But the brightness of that time seemed to 
leave her directly we returned home. I noticed 
she was meditative often, and sometimes even 
my voice would not rouse her from the deep 
thought with.which she was engrossed. And 
not many days had passed before a sudden and 
unexpected griefcame to her. Her father was 
taken ill, and she was summoned to what the 
physician told her was his death-bed. We set 
out instantly for ; but we arrived too late. 
The old man was dead, and I could only hold 
Paula to my heart while she, in speechless woe, 
listened to the doctor, as he delivered the mes- 
sage committed to him by his dying patient. 

His last words were of hisdaughter. Heand 
her mother, he said, would wait for her in 
heaven. And there I bade the speaker cease, 
and leave us; for I felt her strong, passionate 
sobs rising against my breast. And they burst 
forth, when we were alone. Great, hopeless 
shrieks rent the air, and her face—my Paula's 
face—grew dark with a mighty agony that I 
could not then understand. Nevertheless, I 
tried tosoothe her. Invain. She sprang from 
me suddenly, and stood aloof, gazing at me like 
one distraught. 

** You tell me to be calm, to be comforted!” 
she cried. ‘‘ You—you—you who know —” 

She stopped, the shrill voice broke down, and 
she fell helplessly at my feet. 

After that, a brain fever prostrated her for 
many weeks. From the ravings of its delirium, 
I learned strange new things that my man’s in- 
stinct had failed to discover, that all my sci- 
ence, and learning, and logic could never have 
helped me to comprehend. 

Trees, birds, flowers, skies, were mingled in a 
chaotic crowd ; while through it all seemed to 
stalk a dreadful incarnation, a mysterious con- 
ception of Something, which alternately she 
shrieked to in wild entreaty, or shrank from in 
horrible terror. Then she would seem to be 
stooping over the spring rivulet, gathering the 
spring flowers, as so lately I had really seen her. 
Murmuring to them, she‘Wwould seem to shed her 
whole soul's tenderness over their beauty, their 
innocence, their happiness, till at last she seemed 
almost to rest in a sort of quiet trance, silent 
and at peace. But when that passed by, the 
paroxysm of convulsive fever was sure to suc- 
ceed. Her diseased fancy ran riot then. Some- 
times it seemed she imagined it was I, her hus- 





change was prescribed for her. 
proceed to Italy, and spend there the next few 


band, who was dead; and she would say, in a 
hoarse, quiet tone—a fearful tone, that it made 
even me shrink to listen to—that she had expect- 
ed it for very long. 

** Ever since I loved him I knew it. 


I knew 
he would go!” 


And on the word the voice rose 


| to a desperate cry. Often I buried my head in 


my hands, almost unable to bear to hear more, 
or see more of the indescribable horror her ev- 
ery word and look expressed. And once, rous- 
ing myself from a half stupor, after some such 
suffering, I was amazed to perceive that she had 
become suddenly quiet. And even as I sprang 
toward her, she moved her arms that had been 
wildly tossed above her head, folded the hands 
one on another, and with a ghastly smile on her 
face, the lips began to move. For a long time 
I could not detect the meaning of the low ut- 
terances, but at last, with a long sighing breath 
some words became audible: 

** Pray God bless mamma and papa—and make 
Paula a good child.” 

And presently, she fellasleep. A calm, rest- 
ful sleep, from which she awoke conscious. 
Feeble, more feeble than I can tell, so very frail 
was the thread by which she held to life for 
many days after. But—she lived. 

During the days of her convalescence, when 
at length she was able to move from one room 
to another, she used to lie on the sofa, with her 
head turned to the window, her eyes wander- 
ing about the familiar prospect, with unrestful 
eagerness. Sometimes they would fill with 
tears, unaware, I think, to herself. Great, 
grieving tears they were that fell heavily on the 
thin cheeks, and then her eyes went back to 
their old quest. What was she seeking I often 
wondered, with that wistful gaze of hers? 

I dared not ask her. I was becoming a cow- 
ard. Within the last few weeks a new world 
of possibilities had opened before me. Those 
had been dreadful lessons taught by Paula. I 
could not bear to know more of the horror sur- 
ging under the quiet surface of her soul. I let 
it be. I stood by, silent and passive. The 
great tears swelled in my darling’s eyes, fell on 
her white cheeks, and oftentimes the mouth 
quivered, and the hands were clenched, as in 
terrible pain; but I said never a word, gave 
nevera sign. Rather, I moved farther from her 
side, or looked more intently on the book I held 
in my hand, 

When—but, O Heaven! what had / to offer 
in barter for the power to comfort her? And 
how helpless I was! Her favorite dog, that 


came and licked her hand, or looked pensively 


and lovingly up at his sick mistress—he pos- 
sessed as much power as I. 

At last she was strong enough to travel, and 
We were to 


months. The last day of our sojourn in the old 


village, she asked to be allowed to walk a litéle 
way by herself. At first I remonstrated; but, 





yielded. Better she should go alone, I thought, 


when she pointed to the little church-yard, I 
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there. So I watched her as she went. But| But one day, the last of our stay in the place, 
presently, overcome by an intolerable gnawing | when I returned, she was.not there, nor in the 
feeling, half of strange curiosity, half terrible house, nor in any of her usual haunts. The 
anxiety, I followed her. | old woman who performed the part of servant 

She stood, leaning on the grave-stone at the | for us told me that she believed the signora had 
head of the two solemn mounds, one green and | gone into the village, with a poor woman who 
daisy-covered, the other brown and rough as_ had come to her for help. 
yet. Something in the mere pitiful fact of this} ‘‘She has a sick child, da poverina,” added 
daughter bending over the graves of her father | she, ‘‘and the signora gave her money, and 
and her mother, smote me with a sense of mys- | then went after her with wine and meat.” 
terious sorrow that was not all sorrow. So, having received directions as to the local- 

Something like sympathy stirred at my heart. | ity of the casucciaccia wherein dwelt poor Mad- 
It gave me singular courage. I drew near to alena, who was the widow of a fisherman lost at 
her. In a moment I had my arm round her—-. | sea the summer before, I wended my way thith- 
I held her close. I felt strong, as if I could er. There was a little gathering of women and 
give her strength. | children about the open door, and, from their 

** Paula—wife !” I said. | ejaculations and gestures, I was at no loss to 

She turned to me a still face, with a sad, understand that the child was in great danger. 
forced smile just flickering on the brows. | I had a curious feeling as I heard them frequent- 

“‘T am ready; let us go, husband.” ly utter my wife’s name with many exclamations 

Her arm rested on mine, her eyes were bent | of praise and gratitude, and frequent benedic- 
on me, and, with a steady step, and the same tions. My first instinctive fear was lest the ill- 
faint smile, she walked from the grave-yard. ness in the miserable dwelling wherein Paula 

At the gate she paused, and looked back. | had been lingering was infectious; but of this 
Lush with summer were grass, and flower, and | apprehension I was relieved at once. 
tree. Gray clouds kept back the sunshine,and,| The poor mother’s voice, sharp and clear, 
softened the light. I remember well what we | met my ears as I entered the outer room. Then 
saw that minute, and the sound that then fell | my Paula spoke; very softly, but I heard every 
on my ears. Paula’s low, trembling voice falt- | word. 
ering these words : |  ** We have done all we can for him: we must 

‘If we should be wrong, and I not comfort- | hope now.” 
less— ?” | ‘*And pray! Ah, Holy Mary, look on me! 

Oh, the anguish of the questioning look she | Virgin Mother, have pity! Help me—help 
turned on me! But I answered nothing—I my child!” shrieked Madalena. A torrent of 
could answer nothing. She said no more. We. passionate prayers, uttered with shrill rapidity, 
passed through the little wicket, and it closed aft- | followed. Then, for a moment, she paused. 
er us, breaking the stillness with a harsh noise. | ‘‘ Signora, pray forme to your God. You that 

11. have been so good to me—ah, pray !” 

The foreign mission which had enabled me| I went into the inner room. ‘There stood 
again to leave England occupied more than a | Paula, motionless and pale, by the wretched bed 
year. During that time, we traversed almost| whereon lay the child. Madalena had flung 
the whole extent of the European continent, | herself before a rude wooden crucifix, and was 
seldom staying more than a few weeks in each | again uttering her earnest, imploring cries; 
place, till during the last month or two, when | while Paula watched her, but never spoke. 
we were able to live quietly in a little Neapoli-| I touched her, and entreated her to come 
tan village on the shore of the Adriatic. I had| away. The child was evidently dying, and I 
daily business at the town a few miles off, but I| dreaded the effect of so much painful excite- 
used to return early, and Paula and I had many | ment upon her. But she shook herhead. She 
happy wanderings. ‘The sky, the sea, the air, | would stay. I stood aside, and looked on. 
were all so bright and so peaceful, they could | When the last painful convulsions came on, it 
not but impart some of their brightness and | was Paula who raised little Beppo’s head, and 
peace to her. She had been bravely cheerful | cradled it on her shoulder; for the mother was 
all through our wanderings, but I had detected | helpless with agony, and could do nothing. 
how much strong effort it had needed to make} And so, on my wife’s bosom, the child died. 
her so. Now, it seemed to me she was at once | She and I both watched the almost impercepti- 
quieter and more truly serene. She did not at- | ble ‘‘ passing away” of that mysterious thing we 
tempt to laugh or talk gayly; her voice and/| call Life. We both saw the final spasm, and 
manner became more natural, if less mirthful. | then the gradual and wonderful quietude which 
Sometimes she was thoughtful, and she had not | presently came over the little dead face. 
allowed herself to be so fora long time, I[knew.| Madalena seemed stricken into an awe yet 
On those sunny afternoons, when I rode back | greater than woe by the sight. She fell on her 
to her, I used often to find her seated in the | knees beside it with a terrible cry, and then was 
rude balcony of our casedla, looking out over the | silent and still for many minutes. Hope and 
sea intently, with something of the same search- | fear seemed to have sunk together heavily in 
ing look that I had seen long ago in her eyes, | the empty heart. The look she wore touched 
but never since. me. I did not wonder at Paula’s fast-falling 
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I left the two women to themselves for a little 
space. When I returned, Paula was ready to 
go home with me, having appointed one of the 
village women to stay with Madalena and see 
all done for her that could be done. A chorus 
of women’s voices followed Paula when she left. 

‘The Holy Virgin bless you, and make you 
a happy mother!” 

She clung to my arm, shivering. 

“Poor Madalena! poor mother!” said I, to 
break the long silence that held us, as we walked 
along. 

‘‘Happy mother!” she cried quickly, turning 
her flushed face toward me. ‘‘ Happy mother! 
she waits to see her child, her husband again. 
In her heart, in her faith, she possesses them 
forever. UHappy Madalena!” 

‘““A childish faith, that speaks in parrot 
prayers, my Paula.” 

‘* Mh, she prays, she believes! It saves her 
heart from breaking. But I—I can not—I can 
not pray, even for my little unborn child.” 

The words were uttered rapidly, almost as if 
without her will. Then she was silent, and I 
also. We reached home, and sat long in the 
balcony, watching the purple sea deepen to 
black in the twilight. Stars came out; and 
the incessant murmur of the waves striving 
against the shore made solemn music. I stole 
my arm round my wife’s waist. Then, and not 
till then, a wild sob was suffered to break through 
her self-imposed calm. Her head drooped on 
my shoulder, and she wept freely and sweet- 
ly. Yes, sweetly. ‘They were not the burning, 
passionate tears she had been used to shed of 
old, but a very woman’s torrent of tender, 
blessed rain, that relieved and freshened the 
air in falling. In the midst of them, she falt- 
ered forth some words. I bent my ear to 
catch. 

*“‘If—if, when our Wish is born, any ill 
should come near it, what should Ido? Where 
should we look ?” 

I tried to soothe her, as one would soothe a 
frightened child. 

** Lewis! Lewis! I am so afraid—so afraid!” 
She pronounced the word in a tone that lent it 
new and deepened meaning. ‘‘I never feared 
before like this, even for you. Teach me to be 
brave—teach me—not to care.” 

**You are brave, my darling—you were al- 
ways brave.” 

*T know I was. Tell me some of the old 
things I used to say, and believed that I be- 
lieved. ‘They were the first links of sympathy 
between us—do you remember? Our mutual 
scorn of traditions—of the slavery of opinion ; 
our yearning for truth and freedom. How 
often we have talked of all these things! We 
thought alike, felt alike, and it strengthened 
me to feel myself always so close beside you. 
Why, how have I gone astray, so that you can 
support and strengthen me no longer? Lewis, 
Lewis, bring me back again!” 

But I could not. At that moment, instinct- 








could not mock her with it now. She went on, 
in the same trembling, excited tone : 

‘* Why, a little while ago, and for even the 
clearest-headed, purest-hearted believer, I could 
feel nothing but a proud, self-gratulating com- 
passion. Out of the strength of my intellect I 
pitied all those who were so weak as to have 
faith. And now—now—I envy—I would give 
my whole life to be able to feel, for one little 
minute, like that poor mother, this morning— 
praying at the foot of a wooden image. Ay, 
though her child died—though it died!” Her 
voice rose, strained to a pitiful shrillness. ‘‘ For 
she believes she shall see it again. To her— 
husband, child, and all the glory and beauty of 
life, are immortal. Is it ignorance that gives 
to people such wealth as this? Husband, teach 
me to be ignorant! Unlearn in me all that 
has entered into my mind through this false, 
treacherous Reason, that deserts me in my need. 
People go mad sometimes; what is intellect, or 
knowledge, or learning, or the wisdom we have 
thought so wise, worth then?” 

I essayed to calm her. She listened while I 
spoke to her in the old way, went over again 
the old arguments that once she had helped me 
to advance and support. I thought I succeeded 


in impressing her; for when I had ended, she 
only replied by a quiet sigh. 

**You have been too much excited to-day, 
To-morrow you will see things 


my Paula. 
differently.” 

‘* Shall 1?” she said, absently. 

And she rose from her seat, and leaned over 
the balcony, looking out into the starlit night. 
There was silence, except for the wistful, ever- 
desiring voice of the sea. The soft air just 
moved the thin folds of her robe, and in the 
dimness I could discern the outline of her face 
—most beautiful, most pure—defined by the 
heavy braids of black hair. Somehow, the 
quietude of the time, the conflicting influences 
that were about me, stole into my heart with a 
strange tenderness. For the first time in my 
man’s life, I wished—ay, I wished— 

But that was folly, and I cast aside with 
shame the half-formed thought. 

That was, as I have said, oyr last day in 
Italy. Next morning, we departed for En- 
gland. I did not take Paula back to the dreary 
London house. Instead, I had caused to be 
put in readiness for us a cottage on the out- 
skirts of the town, where, amidst the green 
fields, with fresh air blowing among the many 
trees of the garden, there was a pleasant feeling 
of healthfulness and quiet. Here, one soft Sep- 
tember day, our child was born. 

Well named Our Wish was our fair little 
baby girl. In the joy of her coming, all dis- 
quiet, all doubt, all pain, was lost. Like the 
fevered visions of a past night, all remembrance 
of by-gone heaviness and trouble seemed to de- 
part from us. A new and happier life seemed 
opening to us with the advent of this tiny, help- 
lessone. A wonderful strength seemed aroused 
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in Paula. With returning convalescence, there | was very quiet always, and liked nothing better 
came to her more than renewed vigor, both of | than sitting on the grass, crooning softly to her- 
mind and body. A healthful brightness shone self, over the daisies or the flowers we had gath- 
over her face; her voice sounded once more clear | ered for her, often stroking them with her tiny 
and ringing. With her baby in her arms, she | fingers, as if they were sentient things. She 
often looked to me completely, perfectly happy. | was a happy little creature ; childish ills seemed 
And by virtue of some mysterious power that | to come lightly to her; she never pined or fret- 
the simple fact of motherhood would seem to | ted, and seldom cried with the passionate griev- 
exert over all pure woman-nature, I believe she | ing or anger that seems natural to most young 
was so, nay, that it was not possible for her to | children. Her little life flowed on serenely, 
be otherwise, just then. equably ; and we watched it and were content. 

It lasted, or I thought so, for many months. | It was not either of us who first noted the fact, 
Our Wish throve, and grew apace, like other | that our Wish, if she were never peevish, rest- 
babies, doubtless, though to Paula, and to me, less, or unhappy, like other children, also never 
too, it seemed a perpetual, special miracle that | showed any of the glee, of the overwhelming 
was working under our eyes. No very terrible | /ife that is so manifest in ‘‘ other children.” 
anxieties marred our happiness in her baby-| I remember the day that my friend pointed 
hood. Her first serious ailment came when she | out this fact to me. The child (she was then 
was nearly twelve months old. Then, indeed, | nearly four years old) was sitting in her accus- 
it was a dark time, and the desperate look I | tomed place at her mother’s feet, her radiant 
knew of yore began to shadow Paula's face. | little head leaning against her mother’s skirt. 
But the illness was passed safely, and the gloom | Such a picture they made! my Paula, with her 
went with it. | queenly head bent low over her darling, and 

But from that time there was a change. | Wish, so fair, so exquisitely, purely fair, with 
Hitherto, the child had almost béen a part of | her baby fingers busied among the colored worst- 
herself. On her lap, in her arms, or at her | eds she had chosen for playthings. 
feet, Wish had always been with her. The ‘** How quiet she always is!” said my friend, 
helpless dependency of her babyhood had been | jam eminent physician, w ho lived near us. 
to the mother the dearest, sweetest blessing of | His low tone, his intent look at the child, 
her life. But from this time, every month, | startled me, and I glanced hastily toward Paula. 
every week, seemed to take away from the | She was smiling happily; I could not tell why 
blessing, and render it less perfect. And as /|her smile smote me with a sense of pain just 
But Doctor Lethby had his hand on the 
and learned first to creep along the floor, then door, and I followed him from the room. 
to stand on her timid, staggering little feet, and| ‘‘ Yes,” said I, indifferently ; ‘little Wish is 
at last to walk or run, fearlessly and alone—as | a quiet child. Only children are apt to be so, 
all these epochs in baby life, one by one, came | I suppose.” 
to pass, and the child’s existence became daily | ‘‘ How old is she—nearly four years ?” 
more separate from her own, Paula’s complete} I nodded. He was silent; but I felt urged 
joy faded, her contentment fied. An ever- | on to speak. 
restless anxiety began to rack her heart. To ‘She is backward with her tongue, too, 
leave the child, even for an hour, was, I knew, | which makes her seem quieter. She can only 
utter misery to her. Yet, the period of help- | say a few words very imperfectly.” 
less, clinging infancy being over, there was no | *“*T know.” 

** Your little Lucy, who is not so old, talks 





little Wish progressed in strength and growth, | then. 


excuse for the mother to neglect other duties | 
in her constant devotion to her child; and | quite well, doesn’t she? We shall be jealous.” 





Paula was too inexorably conscientious to give 
way to those pangs of yearning that would 


continuallyghave detained her with her little | 


one. 
Still, for all the pain, there were many hal- 


| He did not echo my slight laugh. He stood 
pulling on his gloves, and looking dubiously 
now at me, now at the ground. 

** After all,” he muttered, as if to himself, 
‘*it may only be a false alarm.” 


cyon intervals of happiness, both for Paula and ‘““What alarm?” I had him by the arm, 
me. On summer afternoons, when we sat | and I compelled him into the adjacent room. 
under the trees in our sunny garden, with Wish | I shut the door and stood with my back against 
playing at our feet, plucking up the grass and | | it, to guard it alike from affording ingress to 
flowers, and bringing them to us to see, we | | Paula or egress to the Doctor, till he had an- 
would plan her future ; guess what she would | swered me. 

be like as a woman, and imagine her, a wife ‘* What is the matter?” said I. 
and a mother, bringing her children about us| wrong? What do you suspect?” 
when we were old people. That was happiness. ‘* My dear fellow—” he began. 

The vanity of ‘‘ planning,” the over-daring of | ‘‘In few words, Lethby. I am strong, not 


looking forward so far, never seemed to strike | | | patient. In few words.” 
‘You will forgive me if time should prove 


us. We allowed ourselves to dream and pre- | 
figure thus to each other; it was our favorite |(as please God it may) that I am mistaken. 
pastime. Pleasant it was to look up from our | But for some time I have watched your little 
murmured musings to the child herself. ‘She | girl with apprehension; and I fear—all is not 


** What is 
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right—with the brain. 
in the intellect. harmoniously-assorted colors, graceful forms, 
Have ec tad and beautiful music, always attracted her: 
I bit my lip till the blood flowed freely, and | while all that was less than beautiful she turned 
clenched my hands firmly on the chair I held from in utter and spontaneous rejection. 
by. My first impulse was to strike down the She spoke very seldom, though her utterance 
man who told me this terrible truth. For I felt was distinct and quite free from defect. But 
it was truth. I had no doubt—no hope—not| speech seemed unnatural and painful to her; 
for a single instant. I knew it was as he said. | and unless all other and more habitual means 
«Don’t tell your wife,” he went on, seeing | of making herself understood failed her, she 
I said nothing, ‘‘till the fact is ascertained be- scarcely ever voluntarily resorted to it. I think, 
yond doubt. Remember, there is hope. I have had it not been for her mother’s persistent ef- 
been mistaken before, when I felt as assured of | forts, her pitifully-earnest, never-wearying en- 
other things. The suspicion rests on my judg- | deavors, first in teaching the child, and then in 
ment alone. Nevertheless, itis well you should | inducing her to practice the utterance of the 
know—that you should recognize the possibility | words she had taught—but for this, our Wish 
—you understand? otherwise, I would not have | would never have taken human speech upon 
told you. But precaution, taken in time, may her. As it was, it needed all Paula’s care and 
do much.” | persuasion to prevent the knowledge slipping 
The mad, animal instinct of passionate re-| from her. The silent, quiet child, seemed her- 
taliation had passed by. I took the hand he | self to feel no need of it. Enough for her te 
held to me and grasped it firmly. I thanked | cling about us, to nestle in our bosoms, and look 
him for his kindness—his consideration—in a | up at us with her eyes eloquent of love, or won- 
firm voice. I would not tell my wife; I would | der, or distress. Pain itself could not grieve 
wait—guided by him—I would—; but there he | her. Once when she slipped down and cut her 
was without the door, and I closed it on him | arm, while Paula was in anguish as she bound 


There is—some defect | trees, the greenest nooks. 
I fearso. I am not yet sure. | 


In the same way, 

















quickly and went back to my study. 

I sat there, thinking, till Paula came to seek 
me. I had wisely planned not to let her know, 
or suspect—planned like a man, not reckoning 
on the woman’s instinct that is as a second soul 
with her, and, where she strongly loves, would 
seem to be almost omniscient. The instant her 
eyes struck on my face, her own look answered 
mine. She was on my breast, entreating, in 
her low, eager voice, that would not be denied 
nor hushed—entreating, entreating to know all. 
What ailed me? What ill was impending over 
me—or the child? Her voice rose to a pitiful 
cry on those words, the child. 

Then she looked up at me—holding my eyes 
with hers by her straight, unflinching gaze— 
and she listened while I told her. 

IV. 

And the weeks grew into months, and the 
months into years, and littke Wish grew tall 
and fair, like the arum lilies she loved to peer 
into with her wistful blue eyes. Wistful eyes, 
indeed, they were; as though perpetually yearn- 
ing for what they could never find. As she be- 
came older, the peculiarity of her mind became 
more evident. It was as if. some thin but inex- 
pugnable mist had been set between her percep- 
tions and her comprehensi thing more. 
Nothing more! It was enough. Sometimes a 
slender rift seemed to open, and let in the light 
with a sudden, sharp gleam; and then shut 
close again, more hopelessly, inexorably than 
before. At such times the child was sadder 
than her wont. Usually she maintained the 
same quiet but mirthless* serenity that had 
marked her infancy. Her senses were acute, 
and in their gratification she evinced a delicate, 
eclectic refinement at which I often marvelled. 
She seemed instinctively to be drawn to the 
most perfect flower in the garden, the fairest 





up the ugly wound that looked so red and terri- 
| ble on her fair white flesh, the child herself sat 
calmly on her mother’s lap, and looked at her 
| disturbed face in surprise. 

‘* Does it hurt my darling much ?” 

‘*No.” A minute afterward she added slow- 
ily, **It hurts you, mamma.” And the per- 
| plexed look came over her face. Afterward, 
| when the arm inflamed, and the pain for a few 
| hours was very great, it was only by her invol- 
untary restlessness we could tell she was con- 
scious of it. She never cried, or complained, 
or fretted. She lay on the sofa quite still, ex- 
cept when she changed the position of her band- 
aged arm, looking out upon her mother and 
myself with steadfast, grave eyes. Ever and 
anon Paula left her work to hang over her, ca- 
ress the shining hair, or cover the pale little 
face with kisses—any thing to let free some of 
the great passion of tenderness that was forever 
throbbing at her heart. And then Wish would 
respond, with her sweet, soft kisses, in silence. 
But when I went up to her, the dubious ex- 
pression in her face waxed more intense; and 
then came the slow, quiet utterance, which, 
perhaps because it was so rare, seemed to me 
always to create its own fit surrounding stillness. 

**Papa, where does it come from!" 

‘What is it, my Wish ?” 

‘« This”—and her slight gesture told me what 
she meant. 

‘*The pain is in the wound the sharp stone 
made.” 

After a pause, she shook her head with the 
old wistful glance. 

“I think mamma put it in,” she said, pres- 
ently. 

‘*Mamma would not hurt my Wish for all 
the world.” 





‘* Who is it hurts Wish ?” 
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And I said again, ‘‘ The sharp stone ;” but 
she only turned aside her asking eyes, and 
dropped into silence. 

Over such instances as these how Paula and 
I pondered! How we treasured them in our 
remembrance, cheering ourselves with the 
thought of them often, when a long interval of 
strange, unchildish quietude and muteness had 
almost slain the embryo Hope in our hearts! 

The child was always with her mother. She 
did not care to play with other children; from 
their boisterous games she instinctively drew 
aside, neither could she join in their chatter 
over pictures and story-books. For, though 
Wish would soon be nine years old, all our 
pains had been ineffectual to make her compre- 
hend any thing of the mysteries of the alpha- 
bet. All was dark to her there ; she could not 
penetrate even so far as the threshold of earth- 
ly learning. Neither did she seem to compre- 
hend or be interested in any of the usual interests 
of children. ‘The stories they repeated to her 
sometimes aroused no feeling in her, but Paula 
and I knew what she liked better. She would 
listen to us for hours together, while we told 
her long, dreamy tales of flowers and birds, and 
clouds ; or said to her, over and over again, mu- 
sical stanzas, not the sense but the sound of 
which appeared to enthrall her in a species of 
fascination. ‘To wander about the garden, 


looking at the flowers and into them, in her 
never-ceasing but inscrutable quest after we 
knew not what ; to listen to the birds, and the 
wind, and the rain, and the busy little meadow- 


streams; to watch the clouds, and tree-tops, 
and the familiar faces about her; and some- 
times to listen to us, as I have said—these were 
her pleasures, and in them her life seemed to 
pass serenely on. She never needed playmates 
or other companions; she never seemed to be 
less lonely than when alone. 

Thus, as I have said, she was seldom with 
other children, though our friend Dr. Lethby’s 
family lived so near us. But one spring it hap- 
pened that his little daughter Kate had an ill- 
ness, and for many weeks afterward was too 
delicate to go out of doors or play with the oth- 
er children. In this state the little invalid 
evinced a singular and persistent desire to have 
Wish with her. One day that Paula took the 
child in with her to Mrs. Lethby’s, Kate would 
with difficulty be persuaded to let her go again ; 
and the next day came a petition that Wish 
might be suffered to go and spend that day with 
the ailing little girl, who “‘ fretted after her con- 
tinually.” 

Children often have such fancies, especially 
when they are sick; and Paula and I could 
hardly refuse to indulge this one. But it 
seemed strange, and painful, to take our child 
into another house, and leave her there, even 
though she herself seemed satisfied to remain, 
and stood quietly beside Kate, submissive to 
have her hands taken, her hair played with, 
and to be embraced and fondled to the heart’s 
content of her companion. 





When she returned to us in the evening, we 
both thought the visit had done her good. 
There was more vitality in the little face; and 
its usual paleness had given place to a delicate 
color that we liked to see. But she was very 
quiet and silent; and, as she sat on Paula’s 
knee for half an hour before her bed-time, she 
replied chiefly by gestures to our questions con- 
cerning her visit. We gathered that she had 
been very content there, and would like to go 
again—that she loved Kate and Mrs. Lethby, 
and the canary-birds and the pictures. When 
we mentioned these last (for Dr. Lethby had a 
few very fine paintings hanging in his dining- 
room), she turned round suddenly, with a won- 
derfully bright gleam of consciousness or re- 
membrance shining in her face; but it seemed 
to pass before she could give it words. 

Presently Paula took her away. She had 
wished me good-night. Her sweet, childlike 
kiss still lingered on my lips. I resumed my 
book ; but, after ten minutes’ abstracted poring 
over it, some memoranda to make, some author- 
ities to consult from the bookcase in our room, 
led me up stairs. The room communicated 
with the smaller chamber where Wish slept. 
The door was open between the two, and the 
light streamed through. I went and lit the 
lamp by the bookcase, and commenced my 
search for the needed volume. Paula’s voice 
occasionally sounded from the inner room, where 
she was undressing the child. Then I was 
startled by the sweet, clear, little voice of Wish 
herself : 

‘* Mamma—lI know!” 

‘* What do you know, darling ?” 

‘**T know it! I know who made the flowers— 
and the birds—and the sky—and the grass—” 

She stopped as if breathless, though she had 
spoken slowly, as usual. There came no an- 
swer from the mother. The silence was again 
lightly stirred by the child’s voice : 

‘* Why did you never tell me of God?” Again 
there was a pause. ‘‘ Kate asks God to take 
care of her, and her mamma and papa. I will 
too.” 

‘*No, no; not at my knees—not there!” I 
heard Paula mutter. 

**Ts it wrong—is it wrong? Is God a wrong 
thing?” 

‘*Hush—hush! Nay, my own darling; it 
is not wrong. Look up! look up! Mamma 
can not bear to hear Wish cry.” 

But the passion of weeping, so rare in the 
child, was not easily assuaged. 

‘*Mamma, mamma! I thought youn would 
be glad. Wish was so glad.” 

For a long time I listened to Paula, as she 
strove to soothe and console her. Then I went 
down, my book in my hand, and waited for her 
coming. She entered the room with the look 
on her face that I was prepared to see—the look 
that had not rested there for many years. I 
met her outstretched hands, and answered the 
look; and then she dropped by my side, and 
hid her face, 
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‘*Ts she asleep ?” I asked her. 

**Yes, Lewis. Her little voice is ringing in 
my ears now. Such a little, innocent voice to | 
utter words like those! Lewis, Lewis! what | 
does it mean?” 


‘*She has learned from Kate Lethby the | 
The idea is new to her, and | 


words she used. 
she caught it at once, like achild. That is all.” 

“Ay, but it is not all, Lewis; it is not all. 
It seemed as if the thought had been sleeping 
in her mind before now. It is not newly born ; 


it is only awakened. And I—I must crush it | 


back. I could do no more than strike it away | 
from her. And she cried as she never cried | 
before in all her life. Her tears rent my heart.” 

**T know; I can guess it, Paula.” 

**You can not; it is not in a man’s soul to | 
tell the agony of mine. Iam her mother; and 
I have stabbed her with her first grief! Never | 
in all her little life before has she shed tears | 
like those.” 

**It is a good sign. 
said, with resolved cheerfulness. 
turned from me in bitterness. 

‘*What hopes? Oh! Lewis, is it not mock- 
ery in us to desire so earnestly for our child 
the strength and clearness of intellect that only 


It renews our hopes,” I 


brings doubt and misery to ourselves? Let her | 


remain as she is—my innocent, trusting angel ! 
She is wiser than we. Sometimes I believe in 
my inmost heart that she knows more than we | 
—that her helpless, childish trust is nearer the 
Truth than all our doubts.” 

‘*That is not reasonable, Paula,” I said. 

‘¢ Away with this cold logic!” she returned, 
almost fiercely ; ; “it speaks to my ears, and not | 
to my soul. Lewis, I can not choose but cling | 
to my little one’s sweet hands; they draw me 
toward her, no less in spirit than in body. She 
is holy, and pure, and true. What am I that | 
I dare to dispute against her instincts? Let 
me follow her.” 

“*T would not prevent you if I could,” I an- 
swered, sadly. ‘‘If you can believe, Paula, so 
happier for you.” 

“* You say so?” she said, in an awed tone, 
looking into my face. 

‘*Even I say so. Yes—I have not ceased to 
be a skeptic, Paula; but I no longer exult in 
my skepticism. As men grow older, I suppose 
itis so. Doubt, after all, may be a harder ty- 
rant than belief. If will could bestow on me a 
creed, I should be no unbeliever now; but rea- 
son is strong, and will not bend. I can not; I 
can not—” 

Paula drew closer to me in silence, as I ab- 
ruptly broke off. There was a long pause be- 
fore I spoke again. 

“*Tf it be possible for you to go out of the 
cold shadow that I am prisoned in—go, Paula. 
It would make me happier to see you in the 
sunshine. Forgive me, I know I have kept 
you from it hitherto. I did my share of the 
work.” 

**No, no, no!” she cried, vehemently. ‘‘ Hus- 
band, husband, I will not have you say so; I 


But my wife | 


| will not have you reproach yourself. It is my 

| own hard, stubborn heart that held me back al- 
| ways, that holds me back now. Not you—not 

| you.” 

| She melted into passionate tears, and we said 

no more. 

It was the next day to this—a bright June 
day—lI went early to London on my usual busi- 
/ness. I said nothing to Paula about the child, 
nor did I ask if she was to go again to little 
Kate. Wish was her own quiet, noiseless self 
again that morning. She sat in her customary 
place, at that side of the table whence she could 
look out through the window on to the garden. 
Her clear eye seldom left that outlook, and I 

| fancied her face brightened, momently, in the 
pom of the sunshine that was flooding earth 
and sky so graciously. 
Her little footsteps followed me down the gar- 
| den path ; her little hand detained me at the 
| gate. She lifted her face with the familiar ges- 
| ture, and as I bent down to take her in my 
arms and kiss her, she said— 

‘Wish is glad—so glad!” 

‘*Why is she glad ?” 

**T don’t know.” And the yearning rose 
| from the depths of her eyes. She looked round 
her searchingly at radiant flowers, trees, and 
| Sky, as if asking the mystery of their brightness, 
| then flung her arms round my neck, and nes- 
tled her head in my bosom. ‘‘ Wish is glad,” 
| she said again. 
| What moved the child to this gladness, or to 


| 


utter it in words on that especial morning? 
Shall I ever know? 

The remembrance of her sweet look, the 
| feeling of her dear arms round my neck, sank 
| down into my heart. I forgot nothing of the 
| brief episode during all the day. It followed 
| me into my usual avocations ; it made the time 
beautiful to me. As I went home at evening, 
I thought of it. It was a thought in harmony 
with the ineffable purity of joyousness that 
seemed to pervade the world that evening. 
Clear and rosy was the western sky, though 
the sun wanted half an hour to its setting— 
richly sounded the blackbird’s song; the green 
fields and the sloping hill beyond, with its broid- 
ery of woodland and its crown; the old gray 
church tower and quaint wooden spire rising 
from it, all seemed to me Justrous that even- 
ing, as if the air around were something mere 
than air, and illumined all that was beheld 
through it. 

So I thought as I turned down the green 
lane leading to our own cottage; as I walked 
along the garden path, where Wish’s footsteps 
had followed me that morning. I entered at 
the open door and passed into the general sit- 
ting room. Noone was there; but Paula’s nee- 
dle-work was scattered on the table, and a bunch 
of flowers arranged as Wish loved to arrange 
them lay on the window-sill. I took them up, 
gratefully inhaling their fresh fragrance, while 
looking out anew upon the radiant hill, and the 
western sky, where the sun was partially cov- 
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ered and screened, trying to burst free from a 
long line of dappled clouds. So I stood in the 
recess of the bow window for some time, till 
the rustle of a robe sounded in the room, and 
Paula’s hand upon my arm, and Paula’s voice— 

‘¢ Husband! Wish is ill—very ill.” 

I do not know what I said, or how she looked. 
I only remember the sudden horror of the shock, 
the heavy weight that fell on my heart, crush- 
ing all quiet thoughts away. I remember, too, 
that the sun had burst through the detaining 
clouds and shone round and golden, while the 
level light, intense and absolute, glorified the 
landscape that had seemed bright before. 

It was strange, and yet not strange, that both 
Paula and I, from the first, had the same breath- 
less terror of this illness that had suddenly 
smitten the child. She had drooped and sick- 
ened within a few hours, they told me. At 
first, Dr. Lethby himself was perplexed by the 
singular nature of the attack; but ultimately it 
resolved itself into one of those dread fevers, so 
subtle and sometimes so fatal. Sometimes— 
only sometimes! I said this to myself day after 
day, trying to keep up the show of hope. But 
I was a hypocrite. Through the long hours 
that L watched by the little bed where our dar- 
ling tossed in restless delirium though I watched 
as eagerly, as jealously, as if by the keenness 
of my vision I could fence off all ill that could 
come near her—still, I knew. 

On the ninth day, exhausted, I had been 
compelled by Dr. Lethby to leave the sick room 
for a space. I fell into a heavy, torpid sleep, 
from which I was aroused by a voice, ‘‘ Come,” 
it said, ‘‘atonce. The childis sinking. Nerve 
yourself for your wife’s sake. She suffers more 
than you can do.” 

And I rose and staggered to my feet, ~ 
one in a dream, and followed him......... 
could not bear it. I could not bear to see = 
tiny figure, with its lily face and closed eyes, 
lying there. All my manhood forsook me. I 
flung myself by the bedside and burst into a 
passion of despair. 

A hand took mine and pressed it. Paula had 
stolen to my side; Paula’s voice spoke to me. 

‘*Hush, husband!” Only those two words, 
but in such atone! Calm, comforting, tender. 
I looked up at her—her face wore the same ex- 
pression as her voice. 

‘*Is there hope, then?” I said, in a harsh 
whisper, ‘‘and they told me there was none! 
Paula, can she live ?” 

**No. Oh, be still; for her moments are 
very few; and she can hear you.” 

She was again hanging over the child, watch- 
ing every quiver of her little face, listening to 
every faint breath that came and went. 

Presently the eyelids trembied and unclosed. 
The wide blue eyes sought the mother’s face 
and rested there content. A smile parted the 
pale lips, and she seemed to try to speak. 

** Mamma.” 

She laid her head beside her, so better to 
har the feeble utterance. 





‘*The pain’s gone.” 

‘Yes, my darling. Oh, my child, my child!” 
The agony would have way for the minute. 
The little head turned restlessly on its pillow. 

‘Is mamma sorry ?” 

‘*No—no—no. Mamma is content.” 

There was a long silence. Then again the 
weak, tremulous, tiny voice— 

‘* Where are you, mamma? and papa?” 

We each took one small hand. 

‘*Why can’t I see you? Why are you so 
far off?” 

Paula slid her arm under the dear head and 
held her so. The slender breath grew short 
and fast. Dr. Lethby drew near, looked for a 
minute, then left us softly. 

‘* Mamma— papa!” we detected the faint 
whisper, and bent down very close that we 
might lose nothing of the fragile sound. 
‘Come, too. Come with Wish!” 

And that was all. The lips ceased to be 
stirred, even by the fluttering breath. A slight 
spasm convulsed her face for a moment and 
then left it settled in that pure, peaceful like- 
ness we were to know it by evermore. 

We leaned over her humbly. I felt as if in 
adream. I could not realize; I could not be- 
lieve in any thing that I saw. Wish lying 
there with that white, soft smile on her face 
was not real; and still less was Paula, sitting, 
without word or sign, gazing down on the dead 
face with her steadfast eyes. It was in an in- 
stinctive effort to break the circle of illusions 
which surrounded me that I called on her name. 

She roused then, and looked up. The an- 
guish seemed to surge over her face in a grad- 
ual wave of consciousness. It broke, with a 
forlorn wandering of the eyes, a beseeching ges- 
ture of the outstretched arms, and a low, long, 
desolate wail. 

‘* My darling, my treasure ! 
my child, my child !” 

I sat there, mute, and watched her agony. 
I dared not go near it. I was stone-like and 
helpless. I felt as if all my world had slipped 
by me—floated away irretrievably into an un- 
known vortex, while I stood watching, as now, 
with my hands bound to my side and my utter- 
ance choked, even from lamentations. 

My last remembrance was of Paula coming 
to me, touching my forehead with her hands, 
Then every thing was blotted out from eyes and 
WH. cccrnnee 

I had been a strong man, vigorous in health 
as I was held to be in intellect. But in that 
long illness I seemed to be drained of life, both 
mental and physical, till only the dregs of both 
remained, ‘Then there followed a long period 
of convalescence, during which all I could do 
was to lie quietly where they placed me, some- 
times with closed lids and heavy, listless 
thoughts vaguely traversing my mind; some- 
times with my eyes wandering restlessly about 
the room till they lit on Paula’s patient face, 
whereon they would linger. About that face 
my thoughts grew entangled often. I could 


Oh, my child, 
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not rightly order them. A misty consciousness, 
a painful yearning after something forgotten, 
continually led me into a maze of ideas so im- 
perfectly comprehended that I felt more than 
ever weak and helpless in the midst. 

At length, one day, a very little thing broke 
the spell that kept my mind so tightly in its 
bonds. Some flowers were brought and laid 
beside me. Their delicate fragrance seemed 
to steal into my very inmost heart. Among 
them were one or two sprays of white jasmine, 
with their peculiar aromatic odor. On the 
wings of that subtle essence recollection came 
to me and renewed consciousness, ‘These were 
favorite flowers of our Wish; they had been 
among those—the last gathered by her hands 
—that I had carelessly taken up that evening— 
a whole life since! and distinctly, to every 
smallest detail of ‘‘that evening,” I remem- 
bered. I saw the radiant hill and the rosy 
sunset, the aspect the room had worn, and the 
look on Paula’s face when she came to tell me 
that Wish was ill. Then came the long, 
blurred, hazy memory of the ensuing days, 
scarcely of anxiety—that were too hopeful a 
name for the feeling with which we hungrily 
watched every breath our darling drew, every 
change on her face, every stirring of her limbs, 
through that terrible time. 

From these remembrances I lifted my eyes 
and read their sequel in Paula’s face. Yet was 
there still something in that shadowed face 
which I could not understand. Involuntarily 
my thought took words. ‘‘ How changed!” I 
said. And again in my mind I commenced 
groping about for some new revelation which 
should make things clearer to me. But at the 
sound of my voice Paula came and stooped be- 
side me, looking earnestly into my face, as if 
she were startled to hear me speak. Her own 
voice trembled as she asked me ‘*What was 
changed?” She was afraid lest my answer 
should betray that I was still not myself, for— 
poor wife !—I had been utterly bereft of sense 
for many weeks. ‘‘ You are changed, Paula,” 
Isaid. ‘‘Is this a new world?” 

** Ay, it is, it is!” she answered me, and 
put her arms round me, and wept abundantly. 

By-and-by, as she gradually told me the his- 
tory of all those past seven weeks, I began to 
look in wonderment into her face, wherein I 
could detect no traces of the old stony despera- 
tion that had been wont to come there when 
danger was near those she loved. For hers was 
a nature that could bear bravely, endure cheer- 
fully, many troubles that most women would 
shrink from ; but when anxiety or sorrow really 
touched her, it did more than afflict, it tortured 
her. All this slowly recurred to me with vivid- 
ness as I lay on my sofa, holding her hand fast, 
and watching the outline of the pale, beautiful 
face that was slightly averted from me. She 
was looking at the landscape which was stretched 
out before the window. It was early autumn 
now; I knew the look of the trees in the gar- 
den, of the copse on the slope of the hill. The 





hill—I remembered it. Cruelly, relentlessly 
bright it looked now in the soft sunshine. After 
a little while I hid my face from it. 

**What month is this?” I asked her. She 
told me August. I paused to think; and she 
divined my thoughts, and prevented the ques- 
tion that hovered on my lips. 

‘Tt was the last week in July that our dar- 
ling went,” said she, softly. ‘ And then,” 
she presently added, in the same hushed tone, 
‘* you left me, too. I thought I had lost both.” 

‘*How did you bear it, Paula?” I cried, 
hastily. ‘‘Why did your heart not break? 
Why was I the one to fail, and fall helpless at 
this time ?” 

‘© A year ago,” said Paula, ‘‘I should have 
fallen helpless, too, Lewis. No human strength, 
no human fortitude is capable of enduring such 
woe as ours.” She stopped abruptly, then add- 
ed slowly, in a strange tone—low, but distinct, 
and with a tremulous quiver vibrating through 
every word—‘‘ But I—I was not comfortless.” 

I looked at her in silence. 

‘* Lewis,” she whispered, ‘‘I was not com- 
fortless.” A pause. ‘‘No,” she went on, 
slowly, and now her voice rose steady and 
clear, answering to the light that gathered and 
brightened in her eyes, ‘ta mother who has seen 
her child die is still not comfortless. For no 
mother who has lost her child can doubt. Lew- 
is, do you understand me? God is good,” she 
cried, passionately, ‘‘and in his mercy he or- 
dered it so, that to a bereaved mother’s soul 
must come the conviction that is more than 
knowledge—the faith that is worlds above all 
reasoning. I know that I shall have my child 
again! Lewis, Lewis, I know.” 

She sank down beside me; and again the 
soft rain of tears fell plenteously. When wo- 
men weep so it is well with them 
lay still and thought. ......... 

It was well with Paula, I could see that. 
To see it steadied me, strengthened me, infi- 
nitely. The feeling of that long convalescence 
was a very strange one. It might well be so, 
for the clear head, the vigorous brain I had 
had a man’s pride in possessing, had passed 
from me forever; and during those months of 
slow recovery to bodily strength, I had to grow 
accustomed to the truth. Mental strength 
would never be mine again. All my capacities 
were bounded now by but a narrow circle. The 
profound thought, the complicated reasoning, 
that had been easy to me as pastime, I could 
pursue no longer. 

The affliction fell heavily upon me; perhaps 


the smaller trouble it involved nerved us both ~ 


to endure it better. My vocation was gone, 
and with it, our means of living, save the small 
sum that yearly accrued to Paula. It was 
enough to save us from absolute want; but my 
condition, the doctors said, necessitated many 
luxuries, and to gain money for these Paula 
worked hard. Not writing; the time for that 
was past. She had lived too much, perhaps, 
to be able to put life on paper as she had done, 
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years before. Imagination had been set aside 
by vital, engrossing reality for so long that it 
could not now resume its functions as of old. 
But she was more than content to teach the few 
little children that came to her every morning. 
Intercourse with children, indeed, grew to be 
ene great solace of her life. 

‘The other—yes, I think I was a solace to her, 
even when I myself was most hopeless. I think 
I helped her, though I was very weak, and sc 
feeble as I have said. 

And years passed on. Comparative wealth 
came to us then; but Paula for a long while 
continued her labor of love among the little 
children. 

We grew old together. It is not long since 
she left me. I have been very lonely since then ; 
but not, as she said once, not comfortless. 

It has helped to wear away this time of wait- 
ing to write this history for you, my true and 
kind friend. You knew me when the world 
applauded me as strong and great; and when 
it compassionated my weakness and my ruined 
prospects. And I think you, who, seeing deep- 
er than the world, saw through both the strength 
and the weakness, will find the lesson that I 
know these pages must convey. 

So, farewell. 





THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 


A BIRD last Spring came to my window-hnutter 
One lovely morning at the break of day; 
And from his little throat did sweetly utter 
A most melodious lay. 


He had no language for his joyous passion, 
No solemn measure, nor artistic rhyme ; 
Yet no devoted minstrel e’er did fashion 
Such perfect tune and time. 


It seemed of thousand joys a thousand stories, 
All gushing forth in one tumultuous tide; 
A halleluiah for the morning glories 
That bloomed on every side. 


And with each canticle’s voluptuous ending 
He sipped a dew-drop from the dripping pane ; 
Then heavenward his little bill extending, 
Broke forth in song again. 


I thonght to emulate his wild emotion, 
And learn thanksgiving from his tuneful tongue ; 
But human heart ne'er uttered such devotion, 
Nor human lips such song. 


At length he flew and left me in my sorrow, 
Lest I should hear those tender notes no more; 
And though I early waked for him each morrow, 
He came not nigh my door. 


But once again, one silent, summer even, 
I met him hopping in the new-mown hay; 
But he was mute, and looked not up to heaven— 
The hird that sung in May! 


Though now I hear from dawn to twilight hour 
The hoarse woodpecker and the noisy jay, 
In vain I seek through leafless grove and bower 
The bird that sung in May. 


And such, methinks, are childhood’s dawning pleasures, 
They charm a moment and then fiy away; 
Through life we sigh and seek those missing treasures, 
The birds that sung in May. 
This little lesson, then, my boy, remember, 
To seize each bright-winged blessing in its day; 
And never hope to catch in cold December 
The bird that sung in May! 
Vor. XV.—No. 85.—E 





\ YELLOW FEVER. 


OME mofiths since (November, 1856) we nar- 
rated the origin and early history of this 
fearful epidemic, and gave an account of its vis- 
its to this country down to the commencement 
of the present century. We now resume the 
subject, and propose to bring our sketches down 
to the present time. After the season of ex- 
treme activity which marked the close of the 
last century the disease became comparatively 
quiescent. It prevailed, indeed, as an endemic, 
and occasionally as an epidemic, in the cities 
of the extreme South, but, with the exception 
of a few isolated cases, the States north of South 
Carolina entirely escaped. About 1819, how- 
ever, another eruption took place. 

This outbreak was not without its premonito- 
ry signs, distinct enough to indicate to an atten- 
tive observer what was about to happen. A 
marked increase in the severity of the disease, 
and a corresponding augmentation of the mor- 
tality, was observed in the Southern cities. In 
1817, New Orleans nearly tripled the number 
of deaths of the previous healthy year. The 
same year the pestilence visited Natchez under 
the Hill, and swept away three hundred souls. 
In Charleston it was very severe, attacking per- 
sons usually exempt—negroes, young children, 
natives, and old residents. It destroyed two 
hundred and seventy-four. 

In 1819, the weather generally was hot and 
sultry, with few and light showers. It was 
marked by a very extensive prevalence of yel- 
low fever, of a high grade of malignity. The 
pestilence can not be said to have traveled from 
point to point; on the contrary, it broke out about 
the same time at many widely remote places, 
and prevailed at the same moment in Boston 
and in New Orleans. 

At Natchez it was very fatal. Much of the 
original soil had been disturbed in the efforts 
made to give gentle grades to the streets of the 
upper town.* ‘The year was signalized by a 
most destructive flood, which swept over the 
lower town and the surrounding country, leay- 
ing behind it the usual debris. Hundreds of 
acres were covered with the sediment of the 
deluge—fragments of trees, half-decayed veg- 
etable matter of every kind, and numerous 
drowned animals. These lay putrefying in the 
heat which immediately succeeded the flood. 
The streets were overflowed and the cellars 
filled with water. By the middle of July in- 
termittent and remittent fevers had become very 
prevalent. They gradually assumed a charac- 
ter of extreme malignity, and by Septethber yel- 
low fever became fully developed. The disease 
was so general and so deadly that the popula- 
tion generally fled. Only nine hundred and 

* Natchez is built upon a bluff overlooking the Missis- 
sippi, and upon a level which extends from the base of 
the bluff to the river. Hence the names of Upper Town 
and Natchez under the Hill. The latter furnishes a land- 
ing-place to boats, and is consequently crowded with peo- 


ple who minister to the appetites and wants of the flat- 
boatmen. 
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ten of the inhabitants remained behind to take| In view of these facts it is necessary to seek 
their chances. The poor were cared for by the | for some local cause of the disease. This is 
authorities, and removed to a place of greater | not hard to find. The position of the wharves 
salubrity, and maintained at the public expense. | and the character of the docks have already 
Meanwhile, the fever raged terribly among those been alluded to. In their construction they un- 
who remained. No class of the community es- | fortunately resembled too closely those wharves 
caped. The domestic animals felt the influence | of New York, in the neighborhood of which the 
of the poison. Many of them died, and even | earlier epidemics of, the century originated. 
the wild deer in the neighboring forests, are | They were filled with the offal of the streets and 
said to have perished. The severity of the dis-| of the neighboring shops. Shavings and chips 
ease may be estimated by the large proportion | constituted a large portion of their bulk, and 
of deaths. Out of the greatly reduced popula- these putrescible materials were covered over 
tion two hundred and fifty died. | with gravel. Some idea of the amount of per- 
New Orleans also suffered terribly. Mobile | ishable substances which made up the bulk of 
was severely scourged, two hundred and ninety- | these wharves may be derived from the fact that 
four of her population perishing. At Savan-|an analysis of the water of an Artesian well 
nah it was confined chiefly to foreigners and | upon one of them, made so late as 1854, showed 
unacclimated persons from the Northern States, | that out of sixty-nine parts of solid residue m 
while at Charleston the disease was severe and | a gallon, twenty-five were composed of organic 








general. In most of these places, the pestilence | and volatile matter. 


ascended the navigable rivers, and penetrated 
for some distance into the country. 

The Northern cities did not escape. Boston 
lost thirty-two by this fever in the month of Sep- 
tember. In Philadelphia it had two centres, 
one on Market Street wharf, the other in South- 
wark. In New York it broke out in the same 
neighborhood which former epidemics selected 
for their first attack. The authorities very wise- 
ly ordered away the vessels which were lying at 
the wharves, and recommended a general evac- 
uation of the infected district. These steps 
produced not a little clamor. Business men, 
whose regular occupation was thus interfered 
with, protested against the proceeding and ridi- 
culed the unnecessary alarm of the Board of 
Health. Fortunately for the city the oflicers 
were positive. Some persons refused to go, and 
one man, who had been forcibly removed, return- 
ed clandestinely and shut himself in his house. 
His foolish obstinacy was not discovered until 
he was found dead in the place he was so un- 
willing to leave. Several merchants, laughing 
at the precautions of the authorities, persisted 
in visiting their counting-houses: their death 
atoned for their rashness. In spite of all oppo- 
sition, and in defiance of all ridicule, the author- 
ities went steadily on with their work. They 
removed the poor people to Staten Island and 
the neighborhood of Hell Gate, where they were 
supported at the public expense. Finally, the 
place was cleared, the watch doubled around it, 
the premises carefully cleansed, and the epidem- 
ic extinguished, with the loss of only forty-three 
lives, It is impossible to say what might have 
been the result had the Board of Health been 
less energetic or less determined. 

In Baltimore the epidemic broke out in the 
midst of an uncommonly healthy season. 
Though the weather was hot and the rain 
scanty, the city enjoyed an immunity from fe- 
brile diseases to an uncommonly late period of 
the summer. Indeed, after the yellow fever had 
broken out, it was still remarked that the por- 
tions of the city unaffected by the pestilence 
continued healthy. 


Late in July the storm fell suddenly upon 
Smith’s wharf. This was then one of the busi- 
| est portions of the city, and its sanitary condi- 
tion was of the worst character. The cellars 
were wet, and in those warehouses which had 
| no cellars the water collected under the floors. 
The back windows opened upon an alley which 
was abominably filthy, and contained a large 
quantity of putrefying shavings of a most offens- 
ive odor. Suddenly several persons engaged 
in business on this wharf sickened. In a few 
days ten cases of yellow fever had occurred, and 
most of them died. The respectability of the 
victims attracted public attention, and there was 
much uneasiness and alarm in the city. On 
| the last day of the month one of those sedative 
meetings of physicians so common at the out- 
break of epidemics took place, and the people 
were gravely assured that there existed no cause 
of alarm, and that there was nothing unusual in 
the health of the city. These soothing words, 
however, did not quiet the alarm of those whose 
friends and neighbors had so suddenly perished. 
The pestilential wharf was speedily deserted, 
and the fever ceased for want of victims. It is 
remarkable that Spear’s wharf, just opposite, 
separated only by the dock, and Bowley’s wharf, 
on the other side of the alley, did not suffer at 
all. The immunity of the latter has been at- 
tributed to the fact that its windows did not open 
upon the offensive alley, and that its occupants 
had filled up and paved their cellars. 

A fortnight had now elapsed and no new 
cases having occurred the panic had already 
abated, when it was revived by the report that 
the dreaded fever had broken out upon the 
Point. It was said that it or a similar disease 
had been prevailing during the entire month of 
July about Harris’s Creek and Canton, rural 
districts in the vicinity of Fell’s Point. The vic- 
tims were mostly farmers, and the fever seems 
to have been an exaggeration of the ordinary 
remittents. At any rate the cases were nu- 


merous and rather unmanageable. 
The pestilence made its appearance first at 





the foot of the Point, in the immediate vicinity 
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of the water, among the dissipated people al- 
ways found in such parts of a sea-port. The 
bulk of the population was made up of sailors 
and people who dealt with them. ‘The improv- 
ident and uncleanly habits of this class of peo- 
ple are well known. They are always peculiarly 
susceptible to epidemic disease, as well from 
their habits of living as from their greater ex- 
posure to the causes of such divease. Of such 
causes there was no lack. The first cases oc- 
curred in an unpaved street near the docks 
and parallel with the water. The bed of the 
street was deeply covered with shavings, which 
emitted so horribly offensive an odor, that even 
the sailors, who were the chief occupants of the 
houses, complained of it. The authorities had 
the putrid matter removed, but it was remarked 
that every laborer who was engaged in this 
work died of yellow fever. The people living 
on the street were also attacked, and the pesti- 
lence spread gradually along the wharves and 
the adjacent streets. The vessels moored in 
the neighborhood became sickly, and were or- 
dered out into the stream by the Board of 
Health. 

The alarm became very general. People 
kindled bonfires throughout the streets in the 
vain hope of checking the pestilence. The au- 
thorities exerted themselves to put the infected 
district in a better condition, but their efforts 
were all in vain. All who could possibly get 
away now followed the advice of the Board of 
Health, fled from the plague-smitten spot, and 
desolation soon reigned throughout the busy 
hive. Hearses and physicians’ carriages were 
the only vehicles which threaded the silent 
thoroughfares. The atmosphere of the district 
was as deadly as the valley of the Upas. It 
could not be entered with safety. A lady who 
resided in the upper part of the city, which, as 
we have said, retained its health throughout the 
epidemic, rode down in a carriage to one of the 
wharves in this vicinity in order to embark in 
a vessel shortly about to sail. She was obliged 
to wait a short time for a boat to convey her to 
the ship. Brief as was her stay it proved suffi- 
cient to communicate the disease, and in three 
days she was a corpse. The walking cases were 
numerous; several persons fell dead in the 
streets without any previous warning. Septem- 
ber was the worst month. During its thirty 
days, 640 persons sickened and 242 died. The 
total number of deaths from yellow fever was 350. 

During this year the fever was very general 
and fatal in the West India Islands. It again 
crossed into Spain. At Cadiz, out of a popula- 
tion of 72,000, 48,000 took the fever and 5000 
died. 

In 1820, Philadelphia was again visited by 
yellow fever. After an unusually severe winter 
and a late, wet spring, the summer set in sud- 
denly with great heat and little rain. The docks 
were in a filthy condition and odorous with the 
effluvia of damaged potatoes and other decaying 
substances. Late in July, the first case of yel- 
low fever was reported, and the disease lingered 





till the end of November, attacking numerous 
scattered sections of the city in the neighbor- 
hood of the wharves. The entire number of 
cases reported was 125, the deaths 83. It had 
the effect of calling public attention to the san- 
itary condition of the city, and inducing them 
to enter into very extensive schemes for im- 
proving it. 

The following year Baltimore was again at- 
tacked and lost 173 of its inhabitants. Norfolk 
also suffered. The origin of the disease in the 
last named town appears to be pretty clearly 
traced to a vessel from Guadeloupe, which, late 
in July, pumped out some bilge-water of a very 
offensive odor. People living in the neighbor- 
hood of the wharf at which this vessel lay found 
the stench so intolerable that they were com- 
pelled to close the windows and doors which 
looked toward the nuisance. Four days after- 
ward, on the Ist of August, several persons who 
had been exposed to these effluvia sickened with 
yellow fever. From them the disease spread. 
By the first of November the pestilence was 
over, and 160 persons had died. The violence 
of the disease was shown by its sparing no class 
of the community. The blacks, who escape or- 
dinary epidemics, suffered very severely in this. 

After 1821, the seaboard cities again enjoyed 
an exemption from the visitations of this fright- 
ful pestilence. Individual cases occasionally 
occurred, but no epidemic influence aggravated 
its fatality. So long did this season of quiet 
last that many began to talk of it as they would 
of the Black Death, and to regard it as a his- 
torical pestilence in which they had no more 
interest than in the Plague so graphically de- 
seribed by Thucydides. They were doomed, 
however, to disappointment. As early as 1840 
signs of the coming storm were visible upon the 
southern horizon. Rio Janeiro, reputed one of 
the healthiest of tropical cities, was attacked. 

This city has long been a favorite resort for 
invalids from the north, as well on account of 
the salubrity of its neighborhood as of the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. It is built upon 
a marshy plain, embossed with high hills of 
granite and gneiss, on the western shore of a 
great bay. ‘This sheet of water sends up into 
the land numerous coves and bays, and washes 
the bases of as many points and headlands. 
Back of the city rise mountains from fifteen 
hundred to three thousand feet high, with pre- 
cipitous faces, clad in all the varied Juxuriance 
of tropical vegetation. The bay is studded with 
islands and rocks, and its shore is generally low 
and swampy—‘‘so doubtful,” says Dr. Lalle- 
mant, ‘‘ that in some places it can not be said 
where solid land begins. These vast swamp- 
plains are covered with a labyrinth of avicen- 
nias, paulinias, and rhizophores, beneath the 
mysterious shadows of which millions of cras- 
tacea, annelids, and infusoria are generated, 
die, and putrefy.” Several rivers empty their 
waters into this bay, thus making that mixture 
of salt and fresh water, which, in every climate, 
has been found so prejudicial to health. 
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The soil of the city is composed of clay, sand, | charge; no bursting out of a thunder-storm ; 
and vegetable mould ; the smaller hills being | no copious rain; no interruption of the inter- 
— up a — of a and —— heat ; ree ws south-southeast breeze, 

ere a nucleus of granite. ese hills were | usually so regular and strong, was, in this year, 
once islands in an ancient sea, but nature first | rarer and slighter.” f ; 
formed an alluvial marsh which art then filled | For several years physicians had observed a 
up with a sufficient quantity of earth from the | change in the type of the diseases of the city. 
hills to make a foundation for houses. They had become far more malignant. Still 
filling has been accomplished without any regard | no Yellow Fever made its appearance till De- 
to the sanitary necessities of the population. | cember 28th, 1849, and it is generally believed 
There is scarcely any water-shed or declivity that this was its first invasion of the Brazilian 
for — so _ at — a - a ested —— The we a wero ~ the persons 
sand yards from the shore, Campo de Santa | of northern sailors, who ha n living in the 
Anna is only five feet and a half above the level neighborhood of the water in the lower part of 
of the sea. The streets are narrow, the paving city. The disease soon spread through the vi- 
defective, the scavenger department almost | cinity, at first slowly, but afterward more rap- 
totally neglected. The porous soil retains all idly. It seemed to make as regular approaches 
manner of filth; the inhabitants do not hesitate as a besieging army. At first it drew a cordon 
to throw out the refuse of their houses and the | round the city along the beaches, and then, as 
police rarely take the trouble to — it. | if sure of its prey, suddenly advanced by many 

Pent up between the mountains and the sea, | avenues to the centre of the capital. It made 
subjected to the perpetual blaze of a tropical sun, no distinction of age, sex, nor condition, but at- 
this marshy plain can hardly fail to be both hot | tacked all indiscriminately. In many houses not 
and moist. Its former average annual tem- | a single occupant remained alive. It was not, 
perature was 73° and the air was loaded with | however, equally fatal to all classes. The blacks 
vapor. In this respeet its climate has been | and mixed races nearly all recovered, but the 
undergoing an unfavorable change of late years. | people of pure European blood suffered terribly. 
The average annual temperature has increased | Acclimation diminished the liability to death. 
2-11° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; the aver- | The new-comers were the principal victims; and 


This | 


| 
| 











age humidity is double that of Paris. The rains | 
also have become less frequent, and this, as | 
well as the increase of temperature, has been 
attributed to the clearing of the forests in the | 
interior and in the neighborhood of the city. 
Formerly, by two or three o’clock in the after- 
noon the mountain-tops would be darkened with 
thunder-clouds, which soon swept over the city 
and poured down torrents of rain to cool the 
burning streets. So common were these even- 
ing showers, tradition informs us, that fifty 
years ago friends used to part from one another to 
meet again after the afternoon’s thundergust. 
This regularity has entirely disappeared, and 
the number of these storms greatly diminished. 
The clouds gather round the mountains and 
hover over the city, but instead of sending down 
refreshing showers, they check the radiation 
from the earth, and retain the heated vapor. 
This hot, close, damp air is exceedingly oppress- 
ive. It rapidly exhausts the nervous energy 
and prostrates the strength of all who are shut 
up init. Dr. Lallemant tells us that this sort of | 
heat was very common in 1849 and 1850, and | 
that these thunder-storms almost entirely ceased. | 
“*It is true that the mountain-tops were fre- 
quently hidden by thunder-clouds; it is true 
that lightning-flashes sometimes reached us, 
and that we heard the very distant rollings of 
thunder; but an impenetrable barrier seemed to 
have been raised in the plains on the other side 
of the bay, and however heavy thunder there 
was on the mountain-tops, however many whole 
weeks of copious rain there were up there, the 
city and the vicinity were in the greatest ap- 
parent tranquillity of nature, the tranquillity of 
a cemetery. No wind preceding an electric dis- 








the more healthy the climate from which they 
came, the more recent their arrival, the fuller 
they were of health and strength and blood, the 
more certainly and the more fatally did the pes- 
tilence strike them. 

A considerable number of French and Ital- 


/ians died. Certain classes of those nations were 


chiefly attacked. There was some time during 
which not a single vender of plaster statuary 
was seen, no seller of pans and kettles, no 
rainy-weather-hat peddlers. The Italian ope- 
ra was closed, and some members of the com- 
pany will never be heard again. A company 
of posturers and equestrians was cruelly rav- 
aged, so that the horses were almost the only 
creatures that escaped death. It appears to 
me that artists and priests of the temple of the 
Muses were the very worst sufferers, doubtless 
in consequence of the misery that accompanies 
artistic and poetic life in Rio de Janeiro. Com- 
merce also contributed her quota of patients 
and deaths. There were commercial houses 
which, for a longer or shorter period, were en- 
tirely closed. ‘‘I am the only one in the es- 
tablishment at this moment not sick.” Thus 
wrote, one day, a book-keeper of a German 
house, and in a short time afterward he him- 
self died. 

Several members of foreign legations died ; 
death entered the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Council of the Emperor. During the months 
of March, April, and May the disease was at its 
height. The usual terror—the suspension of 
business, the hush of the streets, the hurry of 
the few agitated passers-by, revealed the pres- 
ence of pestilence. The dead had become so 
numerous that the bells were no longer tolled ; 
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even the bell which accompanied the host through | spectators of the scene fled from the place in 
the streets was mute. ‘The rites of worship in | great alarm. ‘One day,” says the physician 
the churches were suspended; ‘‘ every thing was | we have already so often quoted, ‘‘I saw a boat 
suspended but death.” ‘‘'The corpses,” says Dr. | with four sailors, who brought a fifth as a pa- 
Lallemant, ‘‘could no longer be contained im | tient to the island of Bom-Jesus. On the way 
the churches; and I shall never forget the sad | the four rowers were very much diverted, when 
impression I felt when I sometimes encountered suddenly one of them let go one of the oars, 
a perfect line of funeral cortéges proceeding | and cried out, ‘I have tke fever!’ He shiv- 
along tie road to Cutumby; when I saw car- | ered with cold, and in place of returning with 


riages returning in shameless disorder, and in a 
great hurry to go and seek more customers; for 
in those days men speculated even in death, and 
undertakers profited by the general calamity.” 

The alarm was aggravated by an ill-judged 
order prohibiting the publication of the daily 
number of deaths. This was intended to quiet 
the public mind, but it had the directly con- 
trary effect. The imagination exaggerated the 
mortality, and the gloom of ignorance magni- 
tied the gigantic limbs of the pestilence. 

While the disease was thus ravaging the city, 
it was in like manner spreading through the 
shipping in the port. Dr. Lallemant, who had 
charge of the marine hospital at the island of 
Bom-Jesus, gives a dreary list of vessels which 
were represented in his wards; and adds, ‘it 
was the saddest congress of nations that could 
be seen; a conflict of nearly ali the languages 
of Europe.” One-half of his patients died; and 
he attributes the mortality to the condition in 
which the patients were when brought to him. 
Some died in the boat on their way to the hos- 
pital, others immediately after their arrival. 

One of the most unhappy circumstances at- 
tending the epidemic in the ships was the im- 
possibility of escaping to a healthier climate. 
The pestilence barred their exit, as if to con- 
sume their inmates at its leisure. One English 
ship had three captains in succession, two hav- 
ing died. It was impossible, in most cases, to 
get hands. Among the few crews who could 
be got together, the disease broke out as soon 
as the men began to work. Several ships, 
which weighed anchor and sailed a short dis- 
tance, were compelled to return on this ac- 
count. One brig was found drifting out at sea. 
The captain and pilot were dead, the crew sick, 
and no one knew how to navigate the vessel. 
Many sad incidents, of course, occurred. A 
physician, on his way to attend the sick at a dis- 
tant point of the harbor, was hailed by a Danish 
schooner. Thecaptain and his wife—both young 
and only a few months married—were sick, and 
there were not enough sailors well to send ashore 
for medicines. Itwas necessary to hail another 
vessel in order to get men for the purpose. In 
three days the captain was dead; sympathizing 
friends carried the dying wife ashore, and in a 
few hours she too perished. 

The attack of the disease was sometimes re- 
markably sudden. On the Custom-house quay 
a Hamburg bark anchored and commenced dis- 
charging. Every one on board took sick on the 
same day. About the same time a French ship 
anchored at the same quay. After a few min- 
utes’ work the sailors all took sick, and some 


| his companions, he too remained as a patient 
lat the island of Bom-Jesus, and died a few 
| days afterward.” 

It is a fact worthy of notice that vessels load- 
ed with coal suffered more than others. 

The disease continued to rage in spite of the 
solemn religious processions, whose torches red- 
dened the night air, and lighted up the jewels 
on the images of the invocated saints borne 
reverently at the head of the column. In eight 
months, from the first of January to the last 
of August, it had swept into eternity, accord- 
|ing to the official reports, 3827 souls. ‘These 
figures are considered by eye-witnesses entirely 
too low. Dr. Lallemant estimates the number 
of cases at 100,000, and the deaths at 10,000. 
It is remarkable that those persons who fled to 
the healthier air of the mountains while their 
systems were saturated with the poison almost 
invariably sickened and died. During the sub- 
sequent years yellow fever continued to prevail 
in Rio, though with varying severity. Thus 
475 died of it in 1851, 1943 in 1852, 853 in 
1853, and only four in 1854. 

From Rio the fever commenced its desolating 
march northward. Late in 1851 it reached the 
colonies on the northern coast of South Amer- 
ica, and in 1852 fell with great fury on the West 
India Islands. The year 1853 will long be re- 
membered by the dwellers on the shores and 
islands of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Early in that year yellow fever at- 
tacked the southern and western shores and the 
islands of that heated expanse of water, and 
was so general and so violent that medical men 
of experience in epidemics predicted that it 
would make the circuit of the Gulf. So in- 
deed it did, and a sad and terrible circuit it 
was. Our limits do not permit us to particu- 
larize minutely the details of that fearful year. 
We therefore pass over the epidemics in the 
southern parts of the sea, and commence with 
a description of the scourge as it devastated 
New Orleans. 

That city is famous for its insalubrity. A 
comparison of its mortality with that of the oth- 
er large seaboard cities of the United States 
reveals this at once. Their average mortality 
is a little less than 2} per cent. annually; 
whereas that of the metropolis of Louisiana, for 
the six years preceding the great epidemic of 
1853, was 63 per cent. Its situation is well 
known. Lying upon a low alluvial plain, be- 





low the level of the Mississippi River at high 
water, it is surrounded by extensive undrained 
swamps, and has itself been reclaimed from a 
Its rich, alluvial soil contains great 
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quantities of vegetable mould, and is so damp | by subsequent examination. Be that as it may, 
that water can be obtained any where at the | it is certain that the disease originated, as usual, 
depth of a few feet. There are a number of about the water, and among the ships. The 
cemeteries within the city limits, which greatly | first cases occurred late in May. The disease 
taint the air. The drainage is imperfect, and | went on languidly during the month of June, 
scavenger duty very badly performed. The open| and was not fully established till the second 
lots are also sources of ‘disease, being, as they | week in July. From that time it raged most 
are, the receptacles for the offal of the surround- | i; frightfully until November. It was at its height 
ing houses. During the year 1853 the city was | in August, during which month the unfavorable 
in a worse sanitary condition than usual ; it | climatic influences had also reached their max- 
was not only filthier, but there had been much |imum. This month it swept away 5269 souls, 
disturbance of the original soil, a dangerous| The population of the city remaining behind 
operation in all Southern cities. The popula- during the course of the epidemic is estimated 
tion was also more susceptible, there being a | at 125,000. Of these, 29,020 were attacked, 
larger number than usual of people from the | and 8101 died of this terrible fever. 
North, and of Europeans not yet acclimated. Evidences of its unusual malignity were its 
To these unfavorable circumstances was soon | attacking negroes, children, and natives, and 
added a most oppressive state of the atmosphere. | its wide-spread devastation of the surrounding 
The winter was mild, the spring warm, and the | country. Its influence was manifest upon both 
summer intensely hot. In May the average | | vegetable and animal life. Seed failed to germ- 
temperature was nearly 74°, the average dew- | inate, and young plants, a few inches above 
point 67°, the winds southerly and easterly, and | ground, were seized with a sudden blight. 
the rains slight. Still the air was very damp; | Fungi and mould were uncommonly abundant, 
an unusual prevalence of mould was observed, | fruit rotted on the trees, the fish died in great 
and the heat was uncommonly depressing. Dur- | quantities along the shores of the Gulf, the poul- 
ing this month there were 600 cases of the fever. | try perished in the barn-yards, the tame birds 
In June the average temperature had risen to 81°, ‘in their cages. The wild animals fled from 
and the dew-point to 73°, and with this change their accustomed haunts deep into the forests, 
came an increased mortality. The weather re- | warned by instinct of the poison that filled the 
sembled that so eloquently described by Chateau-| air. The carrion that putrefied along the shores 
vieux: ‘‘ No visible signs mark the existence or | of the streams and in the open fields could not 
approach of this pestiferous air. The sky is as lure the vultures and carrion-crows from their 
pure, the verdure as fresh, the air as tranquil, hiding-places in the woods. Every thing which 
as in the most healthy region. ‘The aspect of | could escape abandoned the infec ted spots. 
the elements is such as should inspire the most, In many of the smaller towns the mortali- 
perfect confidence; and it is impossible to ex-| | ty was terrific. At Providence the population 
press the horror which one experiences, on dis- | was reduced by flight to about four hundred. 
covering that all this is deception ; that he is in| | Of these 330 sickened and 165 died. At Vicks- 
the midst of dangers, of which no indication | burg it also raged terribly. In a reduced popu- 
exists, and that, with the soft air he is breath- lation of about 3000 there occurred 2100 cases 
ing, he may be inhaling a poison destructive to| and 500 deaths. In Jackson, Mississippi, out 
life.” In reality, this very tranquillity is a warn- | of 690 who remained 350 sickened and 112 
ing to him who can read the signs of the time. | died. 
It indicates excessive radiation and a stagnant; On the 13th of July, the first case occurred 
condition of the atmosphere. During July and at Mobile. The disease gradually extended 
August the rains became truly tropical. Every | throughout the town without regard to locality. 
afternoon they poured down in torrents, soaking | It even invaded the surrounding country, and 
the earth and saturating anew the filth which | extended along the lines of communication to 
had dried during the day. There was, how-| towns which had never been attacked before. 
ever, nothing refreshing in these copious tor-| In some of these it was very severe. In Mobile, 
rents. The air was hotter and closer than be- | the Board of Health ceased to report on the 26th 
fore, and the pools which collected in the gutters | of October, though scattering cases continued to 
were mantled with a slimy pellicle through which | occur throughout the months of November and 
bubbles of fetid gas arose. Calms were un-| December. The entire number of deaths from 
usually common, and the atmosphere was close, | yellow fever was 1191, out of a population of 
suffocating, and inelastic. about 18,000. Old physicians remarked that 
The disease was supposed to have been im- | the disease manifested a malignity unknown 
ported from Rio, but a careful investigation of | since 1819. 
the facts led the sanitary commission to believe | During this same year Philadelphia lost 128 
that the hypothesis was utterly without founda- | inhabitants by yellow fever. 
tion. It began, indeed, among persons who| In 1854 the disease had advanced still farther 
had been subjected to the foul air of ships; | northward. Savannah, Augusta, and Charles- 
and though some of the scavengers employed in | ton suffered severely. In Baltimore, also, a 
cleaning these vessels detected what they con- | few deaths occurred, but the disease was confined 
sidered marks of black vomit about the hold | almost exclusively to two small streets near the 
and hospital, their suspicions were not verified | water at the lower end of Fell’s Point, so that it 
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excited no alarm and attracted little attention. | by the salt spray, that they were stripped as bare 


Our space suffices only for a description of the | as in mid-winter. 


epidemic in Charleston. 
The commercial metropolis of South Carolina 


| 


They soon budded out again 
in both leaf and flower. After this, there was a 
marked increase in the epidemic. It had pre- 


is situate upon a narrow and level tongue of | viously been confined to strangers, but now it 


land between two rivers. 


Extensive mud flats | attacked natives. 


are exposed for several hours to the influence | 


of the sun at low tide. The area of the build- 
ing lots in the city is continually increased by 
land which has been reclaimed from the sea in 
these swampy levels. The process hitherto 
adopted to effect this object is diametrically at 
war with the principles of hygiene. The lots 
are filled up with animal and vegetable matters, 
chiefly with rice chaff. Such porous materials 
can afford only a very permeable soil, through 
which the tides can readily soak. Many of the 
city lots are below the level of the streets, so 
that water stagnates in them, saturating the 
putrescible materials which make up the bulk 
of their soil. As might be expected, yellow 
fever is peculiarly malignant and fatal in these 
low, unwholesome, half-drained swamps. 

In 1854 all the local elements of disease were 
unusually numerous and active. <A great quan- 
tity of mud flat had been reclaimed in the ordi- 
nary manner, by filling up with rice chaff and 
other rubbish. This made soil was alternately 
flooded by the tide and exposed to the hot rays 
of the sun till its effluvia became so disgusting 
that the houses in the neighborhood were closed 
by their occupants. In the western portion of 
the city, the contempt for sanitary regulations 
had been carried so far that the lots had been 
filled with offal and garbage. The meteorolog- 
ical conditions still further favored the develop- 
ment of disease. The heat was the most intense 
and oppressive which had been experienced for 
years. Sun-strokes were frequent. The cus- 
tomary evening sea-breeze failed, so that the 
nights were hot and sultry. On one occasion, on 
Sullivan’s Island, a summer resort directly ex- 
posed to the ocean, the thermometer at midnight 
stood at 93°. The average for the four months 
of June, July, August, and September was above 
80°, and the average dew-point above 72°. The 
winds were light, and the rains infrequent. 

During the month of July several vessels ar- 
rived from infected ports. They were reported 
to have lost patients at sea with yellow fever, 
and two of them sent to the hospital men labor- 
ing under this disease. About the same time 
vessels arriving from the North hauled in to the 
same wharf at which these infected ships were 
or had been lying. Yellow fever broke out on 
board of them, and soon spread into the city. 
On the 19th of August the existence of this 
disease was officially announced in the weekly 
report of the Board of Health. At first it con- 
fined itself to the low and filthy parts of the city, 
especially to the Irish and German population. 

On the 7th and &th of September there was a 
furious gale, which caused great injury to the 
shipping. The water rose very high, and did 
more damage than the wind. The trees were 
lashed so furiously by the wind, and so beaten 





It was noticed with astonish- 
ment and alarm that even negroes, who had 
been born in Charleston, died of this disease. 
One case is recorded of an old negress, eighty- 
four years of age, who had never left the city, 
and who had passed unharmed through three 
epidemics, and yet perished of black vomit. 

On the 9th of September the Roper Hospital 
was opened for the reception of patients, and by 
the evening of that day fourteen were under 
treatment. The beds were speedily filled. On 
the twentieth, the influx was so rapid that for a 
time it was impossible to find accommodations 
for those who sought admittance. 

The epidemic lasted till the 25th of Novem- 
ber. The entire mortality was 612. Of these, 
458 were foreigners, 119 natives of the United 
States, but not of the city of Charleston, and 
44 natives of the city. Of the latter but three 
were adults, 

The next year, 1855, is a sad one in the an- 
nals of the old commonwealth of Virginia, for 
two of her cities were sorely afflicted during the 
burning heats of its summer and fall. We need 
only mention Norfolk and Portsmouth to call 
up to the memory of the whole country images 
of woe and sounds of lamentation. The deep 
fraternal interest felt by the nation in the ca- 
lamity which ravaged those unhappy towns, is 
our only apology for dwelling somewhat minute- 
ly upon the history of their sorrows. 

These two cities are situate opposite each 
other, on the banks of the Elizabeth River, a 
short, wide, and deep estuary, opening into 
James River not far above its junction with the 
Chesapeake Bay. The shores of the Bay, at 
this its southern extremity, like the entire At- 
lantic coast, from Cape May down, are low and 
flat. In this particular spot they are also 
marshy. The upper border of the Great Dis- 
mal Swamp is not more than eight miles dis- 
tant. Norfolk is a little higher than Ports- 
mouth, but not sufficiently elevated to be free 
from the general dampness of the entire neigh- 
borhood. Every where water is very near the 
surface, and may be obtained at a depth of four 
or six feet; and, in some places, at even less. 
Gosport, which is a southern suburb of Ports- 
mouth, is separated from that town by a marsh 
about a quarter of a mile in width. This is 
bridged at its eastern end by a wooden cause- 
way, now well advanced in decay. On the 
north side of Portsmouth is a marshy run, 
extending southwardly through the city, and 
crossed by wooden bridges. The city is thus 


nearly enveloped by marshes, which are .covered 
with logs and various forms of vegetable matter. 
These, together with the decaying weeds and 
animals of the marshes themselves, reeking un- 
der a southern sun, can not fail to send up dead- 
| ly emanations into the atmosphere. 


The dead 
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level of the city is a serious obstacle to drainage. 
The pools of water which remain after every 
rain in the unpaved streets, together with the 
garbage which is allowed to accumulate upon 
the lots and in the streets, are further sources 
of disease. The docks, too, are described as 
being very offensive during that fatal summer. 
That nothing may be wanting to increase the 
disasters of a pestilence, this unhealthy water- 
front is bordered by ‘‘ thickly-set, ill-ventila- 
ted, overcrowded, dilapidated frame tenements,” 
which, even in spite of the dampness of the 
soil, are provided with cellars and underground 
basements. These are occupied by the poorest 
and filthiest of the population, and are necessa- 
rily surrounded by all manner of impurities. 
‘* Not a human being of either sex, or of any 
age, who remained within this precinct, so far 
as I could learn,” says an eye-witness, ‘ es- 
caped the fever; and most of them died.” 

The sanitary condition of Norfolk is better 
than that of Portsmouth. It is, as we said be- 
fore, a little more elevated, and it has a slight 
slope toward the river, which gives it greater 
facilities for drainage. It also has the advantage 
of possessing many paved streets. Still much 
complaint was made, before the breaking out 
of the fever, concerning the unwholesome con- 
dition of the city. Some of the docks were said 
to be abominably fetid, and back alleys and va- 
cant lots were pointed out as reeking with im- 
purities. 

To these local causes were superadded the 
usual atmospheric conditions. The weather 
was hot and moist, the thermometer at mid-day 
ranging at 94° in the shade. There was also 
noticed the sultriness which so often ushers in 
pestilence, the absence of high winds, the un- 
usual rapidity of decomposition in animal and 
vegetable substances. The weather for the 
months of June, July, and August is described 
by an eye-witness as ‘‘damp, close, hot, and 
disagreeable.” 

The steamer Benjamin Franklin arrived on 
the 7th of June from St. Thomas, an island of 
the West Indies, in which yellow fever was pre- 
vailing at the time of the vessel’s departure. 
She was boarded by the health officer, who was 
informed by the captain that there was no dis- 
ease on board of her. ‘Two deaths were ae- 
knowledged as having occurred at sea, but were 
attributed by the captain one to diseased heart, 
thé other to exhaustion. The steamer was kept 
at quarantine for twelve days, and no case of in- 
fectious disease on board of her having come to 
the knowledge of the Board of Health, she was 
allowed to pass up into the harbor, on condition 
that her hold should not be broken out. As 
she needed repairs, she hauled in to Page and 
Allen's ship-yard, where she remained for nine- 
teen days. There her captain violated his 
pledge by breaking out her hold, and pumping 
out an extremely offensive bilge-water. 

Since the fatal epidemic which followed the ar- 
rival of this pestilential ship, strange stories con- 
cerning her have been circulated and generally 


believed, The engineer is quoted as saying that 
yellow fever prevailed to such an extent, shortly 
after she left St. Thomas, that difficulty was ex- 
perienced in working the ship. Surreptitious 
burials are rumored to have taken place from 
on board of her by night while she was lying at 
quarantine, and fever was believed to be mak- 
ing sad havoc with her crew. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that a fraud was perpetrated on the 
health officer when the health of the vessel was 
represented to be good. On the day after her 
arrival at Gosport one of her crew was sent to 
the naval hospital, where he died in a few hours 
of black vomit. This man, who was perfectly 
rational at the time of his admission, told the 
surgeon of the hospital that he had been taken 
sick on the 17th, two days before leaving quar- 
antine. It is also certain that the earliest well- 
authenticated cases of the disease broke out in 
her immediate neighborhood, and that many of 
them occurred in persons who were engaged on 
board of this ill-fated steamer.* On the 5th of 
July, a boiler-maker, who had been working at 
her machinery, was taken sick, and on the sth 
he was acorpse. The attending physician en- 
tertaining some doubt as to the true character 
of the disease, requested an eminent naval sur- 
geon to examine the body. Closing the nostrils, 
and pressing upon the chest of the dead man, 
the surgeon forced from the mouth a gush of 
the unmistakable black vomit, to the horror 
and dismay of the by-standers. Several other 
cases followed in quick succession, six of them 
being hands belonging to the steamer. It was 
useless to attempt concealment, and the pres- 
ence of pestilence was publicly acknowledged 
by the Board of Health. By the 24th of July 
twenty-seven cases and eight deaths had occur- 
red in Gosport, all of them in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Page and Allen’s ship-yard. 

The workmen fled from the infected spot, 
leaving a large ship unfinished upon the stocks. 
The clatter of hammers gave place to a painful 
silence, and the idle saw and adze rusted in the 
unoccupied sheds, The authorities hastened to 
board up the infected spot, and to interdict all 
intercourse between it and the still healthy 
portions of the town. These precautions, how- 
ever, were taken too late. Like an unconquer- 
able flame, the disease overleaped the barriers, 
raged along the wooden tenements on the bank 
of the river, sparing none of their squalid deni- 
zens, and destroying three out of every five. It 
soon began to spread inward to the town, and 
late in July it crossed the river to Norfolk. It 
broke out first in Barry’s Row, a collection of 
frame tenements, sweltering in filth, and inhab- 
ited, as such places usually are, by uncleanly 
and indigent people. To this miserable shelter 
a number of the terrified occupants of the plague- 
smitten hovels of Portsmouth had betaken them- 





* A case of yellow fever was said to have been seen in 
Gosport on the 24th of June, but there is some doubt of 
its true character. At any rate, it occurred seven days 





after the sailor was attacked, and three days after he 
died. 
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selves, bringing with them their beds and bed- | In many instances a refuge was denied the un- 
ding. On the 28th, a gentleman residing in | happy fugitives, they were driven out from the 
Norfolk, but acting as clerk at Page and Allen’s | places whither they had fled, and all intercourse 
ship-yard, died of the fever, having been sick | with them was prohibited. No communication 
since the 25th. On the 31st was made the first | was permitted with the cities, and if they had 
public admission of the existence of yellow fever | been dependent upon their immediate neighbors 
in Norfolk. Seventeen cases and four deaths | their citizens must have been penned up in the 
were acknowledged to have occurred in Barry’s | infected district to die of famine if they escaped 


Row. The Board of Health now resolved on 
preventive measures. They ordered the imme- 
diate removal of the sick and their families, the 
speedy clearing out of all the occupants of these 
wretched hovels, and the barricading of the 
street above and below the Row. ‘‘ Too late!” 


the old story of epidemics. On the 7th of Au-| 


gust a case was reported out of the infected 
district, and the citizens began to be greatly 


alarmed. On the night of the 9th, Barry’s Row | 
was set on fire and burned to the ground. Hopes | 


were entertained that the disease would be abated 


by the cleansing action of the flames; but they | 
were disappointed. The disease continued to | 
spread, Several influential citizens fell victims | 


to its fury. 

The panic had now fairly commenced, and 
the old scenes of cowardly selfishness were re- 
enacted. ‘‘ The ties of blood were sundered ; 
bonds of alliance were as if they had not been ; 
friend shuddered and shrank from friend; the 
sick and dying lay in hopeless despair, with 
none to moisten their parched lips nor ad- 
minister a soothing draught; while burial for 
the dead was with difficulty obtained.” The 
flight became general. The population of Ports- 
mouth was reduced from eleyen to four thou- 


sand; thatof Norfolk, from sixteen to five thou- | 


| the fever. ‘There were, however, some noble 
| exceptions to this pervading selfishness. The 
|inhabitants of the eastern shore of Virginia 
| welcomed the fugitives with all the warmth of 
| their ancient hospitality, Governor Wise fit- 
|ted up his dwelling-house, barns, and every 
available house on his estate, and cordially in- 
| vited the people of the two cities to accept such 
| shelter as he had to offer. Many crossed the 
Bay, and, on their arrival, found carriages 
waiting to convey them to the hospitable homes 
of genuine Virginians. 

Meanwhile the disease was advancing with 
great strides among the remnant of the popula- 
tion. On the 23d of August, the Portsmouth 
Transcript announced that it was compelled to 
stop, since the only persons left about the office 
were the editor and one compositor. On the 
24th, in Norfolk, there were five hundred sick, 
and the next day there were forty burials. Sev- 
eral physicians in both cities had died, and others 

were sick, and the people looked forward with 
‘alarm to the time when they would be unable 
to avail themselves of the resources of medical 
skill. Famine, too, stared them in the face, for 
the scanty supplies of provisions were growing 
| still more scarce, At this time the sympathies 
of the citizens of New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 


sand. Portsmouth was speedily almost desert- | timore, and Richmond manifested themselves 
ed. Whole streets had only two or three families | in a substantial manner. Money and provisions 
remaining. Hotels and stores, even drug shops, | in ample quantities were forwarded. Baltimore, 
were closed ; the great thoroughfares were emp- | far from sharing in the panic which disgraced 
ty, grass grew up between the bricks, and weeds | the neighboring towns, not only refrained from 
nodded over the road-bed. The markets were | instituting a quarantine against Norfolk vessels 
deserted except by a few negroes from the sur- | but encouraged the citizens of that afflicted town 
rounding country, who brought in scanty and | to seek an asylum upon her salubrious hills. 
insufficient supplies of vegetables and fruit. At Numbers availed themselves of this opportunity 
night the scene was even more melancholy than | to escape from the pestilential atmosphere of 
during the day. Whole rows of houses entire- | their home. The boats of the Bay Line contin- 
ly deserted, every window closed, and emitting | ued their daily trips to Norfolk long after they 
no ray of light, frowned grimly upon the passer- | had ceased to pay expenses, and in every boat 
by. If here and there a light greeted the eye | was a member of the Baltimore Board of 
its effect was even sadder, for it told of watch- | Health, who kept the public advised of the 
ers by the bedside of the sick. From such win- | progress of the fever. 
dows sounds of wailing floated out upon the si-| There remained in both cities some noble 
lent air, and mingled with the long doleful how] | spirits who rose above the terror which had 
of the dogs that missed their masters, These | paralyzed the mass of the population. Hunter 
faithful animals seemed to have a mysterious Woodis, the heroic Mayor of Norfolk, and the 
perception of the calamity which overhung the | officers of the United States Navy Yard at Ports- 
devoted cities. Banding themselves together, | mouth, were especially conspicuous for their zeal 
they ran through the streets as though tracking | and devotion to the cause of humanity. Late in 
the footsteps of the invisible destroyer who was August the Howard Association was organized, 
devastating their homes. and its members systematically prosecuted-those 
The surrounding country was overrun by the | good deeds which they had already commenced 
fugitives ; barns, school-houses, churches, every | as individuals. It was high time for the for- 
available shelter was crowded. But, alas! the | mation of such an organization, for the Corpo- 








panic was not confined to the cities. The coun- 
try and the neighboring towns partook of it. 


ration was virtually dissolved, the Mayor be- 





ing completely overworked, the majority of the 
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Court and the Councils absent, the collection of 
the revenue suspended, and the city treasury 
locked up. On the 25th of August the Mayor 
died at his post, and Norfolk was left in the 
hands of the Howard Association. 

During the first week in September the epi- 
demic reached its height, the deaths amounting 
to 80 in a day. A new horror was now added 
to the calamities of the unhappy city. The sur- 
viving undertakers, though working night and 
day, and often knocking together rough boards 
in their haste, could not half supply the demand, 
Corpses began tg accumulate in private houses, 
and a ghastly heap of bodies slowly gathered in 
the yard of the hospital. The Howard Associ- 
ation sent out an urgent appeal for coffins. On 
Sunday, the 3d of September, fifty coffins ar- 
rived from Baltimore, and the next day eighty 
were received from Richmond. An eye-witness 
speaks of ‘‘that dark Sabbath morning, when 
we saw forty men, each bearing a coffin on his 
shoulder, sent in saddest mercy from abroad, 
and seized as soon as sent, that the corrupting 
remains of those dearest to them might be re- 
moved from their sight forever.” From that 
time forward coffins constituted a regular item 
in the supplies sent to the afflicted cities. 

The universality of the disease was manifest- 
ed, as in other places, by the greater or less in- 
disposition of those who were not considered as 
actually sick. Headache, lassitude, nausea, and 
wandering pains in the back and limbs, were 
generally complained of, and nearly every face 
wore the yellow livery of the pestilence. Ten 
physicians had perished at their posts in Norfolk, 
and the situation of the people would have been 


——« 


| fevers were really fatal cases of yellow fever. 
| Even yet, we do not fully know all the facts in 
| relation to the origin and course of this epi- 
} demic. From what we do know, however, it 
| appears unquestionable that it was imported 
| from the West Indies. There certainly is no 
local cause in the neighborhood of Fort Ham- 
| ilton and Governor's Island which does not ex- 
| ist to a greater degree in many parts of the 
city of New York, and along the marshy flats 
| of Staten Island and New Jersey. Yet it is 
| notorious that the disease originated in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the shipping, and that 
its propagation can be traced to communication 
| with the quarantined fleet and with the dis- 
trict infected by it. It must also be remem- 
bered that the summer was peculiarly unfavor- 
able to the development of yellow fever. There 
| Was at no time any long continuance of exces- 
| sively hot weather. The month of August, 
which has the most important influence over 
| the generation and extension of this disease, 
| was unusually cold. Yet, in spite of these ob- 
| stacles to the spread of pestilence, yellow fever 
| broke out near the quarantine anchorage, and 
extended slowly to the cities of New York and 
| Brooklyn. Had the weather been such as it 
|was in 1855, nothing could have saved the 
| crowded population of the islands about New 
York Bay from a most terrible and deadly visit- 
j ation. As it is, the prevalence of the disease 
| during such a summer, is an evidence of un- 
| usual activity in the epidemic cause. 
The sanitary history of the American conti- 
| nent since 1850, proves, we think, most concla- 
| sively, that we are in the midst of another yel- 


even more terrible had not medical men from | low fever vortex, like those of 1793 and 1819. 
abroad hastened to their relief. Sixty of these | For several years to come the people of the 
volunteers were accepted by the Howard Asso- | sea-board cities of our country should be more 
ciation, and that organization was obliged to than ever active in the employment of such san- 
issue a circular stating that their wants were | itary regulations as are necessary to avert this 
fully supplied, and that unacclimated visitors | plague. These, and the laws which regulate 


would only furnish additional food to the pesti- 
lence. As it was, twenty-five of these stran- 
gers died of the fever. 

Toward the close of September the weather 
became dry and cool, and there was a marked 
abatement in the severity of the cases and in 
the number of the deaths. On the 25th a 
meeting of physicians was held, and the Ist of 


the progress of epidemic disease, will form the 
theme of our next and last chapter. 





A GENTLEMAN OF THE JURY. 
MAKE it a point to respond punctually to 
every summons of the good-natured Com- 

missioner who presides over that legalized lot- 
tery by which the ‘‘good men and true,” who 





October was named as the day on which the | are to serve the community in the capacity of 
strangers would leave. The mortality will never | jurors, are periodically designated. Not that I 
be accurately known. Four thousand are said | prefer the stove heat of the court-rooms to the 
to have perished in both cities, forty-five per | healthier atmosphere of my own fireside, or 
cent. of the total population, and this estimate | other people’s public quarrels to my own peace- 


is believed to be too low. The entire duration 
of the epidemic was 137 days. 

During the year 1856 yellow fever reached 
New York and its environs. Its ravages were 
chiefly confined to the shores of Long Island. 
Some cases occurred on Staten Island, in Brook- 


ful private affairs; but partly because I am old- 
| fashioned enough to regard jury duty, like every 
| other duty, as better done than left undone, 
‘and partly because I have never yet been able 
‘to devise any excuse for its neglect which 


| would pass muster, either in the forum of con- 


lyn, and in the city of New York, though, ac- science, or at the bar of our city courts. Iam 
cording to the usual custom of a mercantile | quite too hale and hearty to venture toward the 
community, the presence of the disorder was Bench with a physician’s certificate testifying 
pertinaciously denied. Many of the deaths ese f chronic maladies aggravated by long-con- 


ported as occurring from bilious and remittent | tinued sitting and close mental application; I 
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can not plead or personate that melancholy and | paper, “‘ partly in writing and partly in print,” 

incurable deafness of which, on the first day of | which I perceived at once was an invitation to 
every term, there are so many sad examples; I | the same judicial matinée to which I was making 
hold no commission in any brigade, light or| my way. In the desperate effort te extract an 
heavy, to compel my service on parade when I) idea out of this cabalistic scroll at all hazards, 
ought to be in court; I run with no engine; I | he was perusing it upside down, with occasional 
respect the Christian ‘Sabbath, so that Saturday | | references to the blank side, and having just 


brings with it no special exemption ; I am Prot- | 
estant and Presbyterian, so that neither Ash | 
Wednesday nor any saint’s day, feast or fast, 
movable or immovable, ever affords me a re-| 
ligious respite; I have no friend at court, in | 
the shape of judge or counsel, to reprieve me for | 
a week at a time, or commute my term from 

the full fortnight to a half hour; nor have I yet 

divined the secret by which all South Street 

and Fifth Avenue, while grumbling with united 

voice about the delays of the law and the lawyers, 

and the degeneracy of modern juries, quietly 

shirk the work and leave it, like the voting at’ 
primary elections, and other disagreeable items | 
of the whole duty of a New Yorker, to be done | 
by less reputable proxies, rather than do it them- 
selves. 

Well! there is a popular prejudice in favor of 
trial by jury, and somebody must serve. It is 
light work nowadays compared with those good 
old times, somewhere about the date of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, when every man on the pan- 
el was responsible for the justice of his verdict 
to the extent of his property if not of his life. 
Those were the times that tried the souls of 
jurors as well as the issues joined between the 
parties litigant. Just think of having to hang | 
for the fatal mistake of having made an honest 
woman of Mrs. Box, when a verdict the other 
way would have sent her reputation into the | 
limbo of lost characters ; or of being mulct in a_ 
cool five thousand for conspiring with eleven | 
other men to make Twist, the Wall Street bro- | 
ker, pay his note like an honest debt, when in 
fact it had been shaved, at first hand, at the 
unprincipled rate of three per cent. a month! 

But all this is digression, and by way of intro- 
duction to the personal reminiscence foreshad- 
owed in the title to these paragraphs. Am I 
suspected by this time of being myself the gen- 
tleman there announced to the public? By no 
means; I have a hero in waiting, and he shall | 
be forthcoming without further preliminary. 

The last time I was captured on the coast of 
Nisi Prius, about the beginning of the present | 
year, just as I was making my way toward that | 
dingy receptacle of public servants, in the north- | 

east corner of the Park, which serves in the | 
double capacity of engine-house and courte | 


about touched bottom in his bewilderment, he 
caught my arm as I passed, and arrested me 
with the question, 

‘Mein freund, wo ist der Shuperior Court?” 

I pointed to the shrine of justice thus desig- 
nated, and we went up the steps together. Just 
as we entered the court-room, the stentorian 
voice of the clerk pronounced the name of 
‘*Hans Kraut,” whereupon my new acquaint- 
ance responded, with such consciousness of per- 
sonal identity and proprietorship of that mono- 
syllabic appellation expressed in his tone, as to 
startle the whole assembly, and raise the eyes 
of the Chief Justice himself underneath their 
shaggy brows. 

As luck would have it, the first turn of the 


| wheel brought out Kraut’s name and mine in 


close juxtaposition. We took our seats in the 
jury-box together, and on adjoining chairs. 
Kraut was evidently in an atmosphere of nov- 


|elty. It was his first appearance on that stage, 


and he was so desirous of administering justice 
with vigor and promptness, that he was only 
restrained by lack of opportunity from rendering 
a verdict, instanter, in every case on the calen- 
dar, before the first one had actually been called 
on. When this was called and fairly launched, 
and Court, counsel, and witnesses had taken one 
another by the ears, after the fashion of legal 
proceedings in general, Kraut settled himself in 
his chair with the gravity of a Lord Chancellor, 
and looked as wise as an owl. 


It was the simplest sort of case. The plaint- 


| iff was a merchant, who had sold the defend- 


ant goods and taken his note. The defendant 


| kept the goods, but did not keep his promise 


to pay. Then the plaintiff sued; whereupon 
the defendant set up a variety of very substan- 
tial reasons why he ought not to be required to 


pay. What they were I forget, but they amount- 


ed all together to precisely nothing. His coun- 
sel offered to prove a variety of facts, which had 


| nothing more to do with the case than the Prov- 


erbs of Solomon, so he came very soon to the 
| end of his brief. There was something which 
the judge thought must go to the jury, and ac- 
cordingly that something, whatever it was, went 
the jury, and the jury went to their room. 
<raut marched into the jury-room with head 





house, I encountered, in the middle of the path | erect, and eyes, nose, and mouth dilated. He 
leading thither from the Hall of Records, a| felt now that he was in power. He seated him- 
mass of two hundred and fifty pounds of solid | self for a second incubation on this very small 
Dutchman, surmounted by a very striking but | egg, as it appeared to the two-and-twenty eyes 
not very prepossessing physiognomy, screwed | which sarveyed it in company with his two. 
up from its ordinary level of stupidity to an| His colleagues supposed the jury unanimous, 
indefinable point of curiosity and perplexity. | but, for form’s sake, the inquiry was put to each 
A glance revealed the cause of the dilemma. | man, “ For whom do you find?” and, as regn- 
Meinherr was vainly endeavoring to decipher | larly as put, came the response, ‘‘ For plaintiff,” 
the import of one of those familiar strips of blue | until it lighted upon Kraut, who, to every body's 
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consternation, squared off with the unexpected | But Kraut thought it was not worth while to 
answer, risk his dollar, and expressing himself as per- 
**T finds vor der tefendant!” | fectly willing to submit the matter to the other 
I suggested that Mr. Kraut was laboring | jurymen, I immediately propounded to them 
under a misapprehension of terms, and meant the important question upon which depended 
‘* plaintiff,” but, der teufle a bit, he meant what | the fortunes of the litigants. There was the 
he said, and said it again with an emphasis | most surprising unanimity of opinion. Strange 
which made the officer look in at the door, un- | to say, every man of the ten had made the sub- 
der the supposition that we had agreed and were | ject of the cane his special study, and there was 
shouting for deliverance. not a dissenting voice. The top was brass, and 
There was evidently a screw loose somewhere. | the poorest brass, there was no doubt about it; 
Kraut must be managed, or we were in for a/ we agreed in less than three minutes, and re- 
night session. I thought I would try the effect | turning to the court-room recorded our verdict 
of a little persuasion, and edging him off into a | in favor of the plaintiff, who, alarmed by our 
corner, I expressed my surprise that a gentle- | unexpectedly long absence, had begun to imag- 
man of such evident intelligence and sagacity as | ine that he was to be immolated on the altar of 





himself should hesitate in so plain a case. I 
reviewed the whole testimony, and tried to ham- | 
mer into his thick head the rudiments of the 
controversy, and convince him of his error. He 
heard me very complacently to the end, and | 
then said: 

‘Ver gut—ver gut; but tell me this von| 
ting: Vas not dat der, vat you call der plaint- | | 
iff, this man who hat der gold-top cane ?” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘‘ of course that was the plaint- | 
iff.” 

‘“*Ver gut; 
iff. ” 

There was a twinkle in Kraut’s eye, and a! 
twitch in his chin, which revealed the secret of | 
his finding. The gold top was at the bottom of 
his verdict, The plaintiff, like ‘‘ the engineer 
hoist with his own petard,”’ was to be impaled 
on the head of his own cane, and beaten with 
his only weapon of defense. Kraut was im-| 
movable. He had seen enough of gold-sticks-in- | 
waiting in his native land, and had evidently no | 
intention of signalizing his first experience as a 
juror on the soil of freedom by a verdict in fa- 
vor of a party bearing so unmistakable a badge 
of aristocracy. Expostulation was useless ; ar- 
gument worse than useless. Kraut was a gen- 
uine friend of the people; a Democrat not to be 
bribed or lured from the straight path of equal 
rights by a thousand gold-topped canes. He 
was as firm as arock. I spiked my battery of 
proofs at once, and tried a chance shot of lighter 
calibre. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Kraut, plaintiffs with gold- 
headed canes ought to be discouraged; but, my 
dear Sir, are you quite sure that in this case the 
plaintiff's cane was really gold-headed? He 
sat very near me, and, as far as I could see, it 
was only washed with gilt, and that of very poor 
quality. In fact, I will bet you fifty dollars to 
one it was only brass.” 

** So!” exclaimed Kraut, throwing into these 
expressive two letters—half interrogatory, half 
execlamation—all the surprise of which they are 
the vehicle for every Dutchman, high or low. 
‘* So! dat machts a difference.” (After a pause) 
‘* Well, if der cane is gold-headed, I finds vor 
der tefendant; if der cane is brass, I finds vor 
der plaintiff.” 


then I finds against der plaint- | 





‘*Do you take the bet?” I quietly asked. 


justice himself, instead of assisting at the sacri- 
fice of his adversary. 
Kraut’s eye was on the cane from the mo- 


| ment of our re-entry. A small cloud of suspi- 


cion gathered on the horizon of his Dutch face 
| at his first glance, and deepened into certainty 
as he concentrated all his energies on that sin- 
gle focal point, the yellow top. The plaintiff 
laid it down on the table while he paid the jury. 
Kraut stepped forward and took it up. He gave 
one despairing and disgusted look at its un- 
mistakable, genuine, California brilliancy, and 


| then laid it down very gently, with the air of 


a man profoundly conscious of the great truth 
| that there is one thing worse than being hum- 
| bugged—and that is, to acknowledge it. 

Just then the court adjourned. 





The next day Kraut was drawn on the jury, 
but I escaped. That jury was out five hours, 
and then came in, reporting that they stood 
eleven to one and couldn’t agree. There was 
no difficulty in identifying the disagreeing mem- 
ber. Kraut was having his revenge. So, too, 
during the entire week. Every jury in which 
this worthy enemy of the aristocracy figured was 
sure to disagree, or else Kraut would come in 
as foreman, with flying colors, and announce 
the verdict with an air of triumph, which dis- 
closed the dragooning process to which, in the 
retirement of the jury-room, he had subjected 
his eleven comrades, 

I was not particularly sorry when the revoly- 
ing wheel once more turned out Kraut and my- 
self together. We took the same chairs in which 
we had been neighbors before, but there was a 
sourness about Kraut’s expression which gave 
token of rather unneighborly feelings, and I 
thought I detected symptoms of anticipated 
conquest lurking in every feature of his broad 
face. 

What this trial was about I can not precisely 
recollect. It was a commercial case, and there 
was a great deal of evidence about invoices, 
bills of lading, stowage on deck or under deek, 
and other nautical matters as to all which it 
was very clear that Kraut was immediately en- 
veloped in the densest sort of fog; and, over- 
powered by the combined effects of litigation 
and lager beer, his head dropped forward, and 
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he was, during the greater part of the trial, in a 
state of profound insensibility. 

When we got into the jury-room, however, 
Kraut was wide awake again, and ready for ac- 
tion. There was some discussion as to the 
rights of the parties, and for a short time there 
was a prospect of disagreement without refer- 
ence to his inclination. Gradually the oppos- 
ing views of the jurors were harmonized, and, 
in about half an hour, we were a unit, Kraut 
only excepted. He had kept quiet during the 
debate, but as soon as he perceived that there 
was an era of good fecling among his colleagues, 
he threw in the apple of discord in the shape of § 
his customary dissent to the proposed verdict. 
Three or four of the jurors immediately caved 
in, and there was a Kraut faction at once; 
the more enterprising men of the majority 
‘*tackled” the Krauts without loss of time, and 
a very promising quarrel was the speedy re- 


the shadow of coming submission fell still deep- 
er over his features. 

‘* Meinherr,” said he, at last, ‘how many 
cigars have you got mit you?” 

*‘ About three dozen,” said I, knocking off 
the ashes of No. 7 with my little finger, as I 
drew it from my lips to communicate this item 
of statistics. 

** And—you—mean—to stay out here—till 
you smoke them all?” asked Kraut, his fears 
aiding his English. 


** Certainly,” said I, and J gave a long and’ 


strong pufi, corroborative of fhe assertion, and 
resumed my devotion to my author. 

Kraut fell back. He fired one or two guns 
in the way of Dutch oaths and expletives, but it 
was evident he was in full retreat. There was 
presently a renewed buzzing of voices ; and by- 
and-by a bustling little Irishman, who had been 
manifesting great anxiety on the subject of sup- 





sult. per, came to me, with triumph beaming in both 
I extricated myself from the group, and tak- | eyes, and the intelligence that “* Misther Kraat 
ing my chair to the window, which overlooked | was agreeable, and that I was just wanted to 
the Park, with a prospect by no means unpleas- | sign the saaled verdict.” 
ing, even in mid-winter, appropriated the only The sealed verdict was signed. We had 
other vacant seat for my more complete accom- | been out just three hours; and as the officer 
modation, then drew from my pocket a very en- unlocked the door and restored us to freedom, 
tertaining volume, selected with great care in| his face wore an expression of mingled satis- 
anticipation of this duress, to which [ had looked | faction and surprise. It was just dusk; and 
forward ever since my last experience in the | thongh he looked hard at Kraut, the latter kept 
same room, and lighting a capital cigar, de- | his counsel, and his countenance too, and no- 
voted myself with philosophicardor to both these | | thing betrayed him as having been smoked into 
sources of consolation. As I read and smoked | that verdict! 
I could perceive that the diversion in favor of | 
Kraut was soon overcome, and that the desert-| From that night Kraut evidently regarded 
ers to his standard had betrayed him, so that | me with respect, and, had we chanced to sit 
he was left alone in his glory again, and occu- | every day on the same cause, would doubtless 
pied his familiar position of one out of a dozen. | have exhibited more discretion than valor in op- 
The ten tried him apparently by turns, and ex- | posing my opinions. But we were not brought 
hausted upon him every thing conceivable in | together again until the last day of the Term. 
the way of argument, entreaty, and vitupera-| On that day a cause was called, in which one 
tion, but he stood his ground, and by the time | of our leading Insurance Companies was defend- 
I had turned over the thirtieth page of my book, | ant. The plaintiff was a retail dealer some- 
and was in the act of lighting my third cigar, | where in the Bowery or Chatham Street, and 
he had silenced them all, and remained firmly | had been burned out with a total loss of all his 
intrenched in his obstinacy. The consequence | stock, books, and fixtures. The fire had made 
was that they all subsided into sulkiness, and | a clean sweep. He had a policy of insurance 
the interruption to my quiet enjoyments was re- | for some two or three thousand dollars, and he 
duced to the minimum. So I sat, enveloped | claimed to recover the whole amount. Kraut 
in smoke, and endeavoring, as far as I could, | and I once more took the old seats—this time 
to reflect, in the perfect serenity of my counte- | with very friendly greetings. He looked upon 
nance, the pleasing impressions of my author. | me as twice his conqueror—once by stratagem 
The third cigar being reduced to ashes, I sup- | and once by blockade—and his salutation was 
plied its place by a fourth ; and when that, too, | very deferential. I felt that I could afford to 
had passed into vapor, its successor made an | be civil, and that I might make him a useful 





immediate appearance, and I puffed on with the | 
gravity of a Grand Vizier. 

The seventh cigar—and my train began to 
carry fire. Iwas in the midst of a graphic nar- 








ally, in case of a dead lock in the jury on the 
impending trial. The case proceeded, and the 
plaintiff disclosed a very plain state of facts. 
There had been a fire, and he had lost every 





rative, and really quite oblivious of all my act- | thing, and proved his loss to a penny. His 
ual surroundings, when I heard a sort of sup- | principal witness was his mother, who had been 
pressed cough by my shoulder, and looking up | the woman-of-all-work in the concern, and who 
there stood Kraut, as ugly as ever, but with pre- | was as indefatigable at swearing as she could 
monitions of defeat unmistakably settling over | ever have been at scrubbing or sweeping. The 
his fat face. I looked at him as though he | company made a faint attempt to prove some 


were so much blank space or chair-back; and | fraud in the matter, but their counsel made 
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small progress, and gained no sympathy with| I suppose there was something in the ex- 
the court or jury. | pression of my face which Kraut rightly inter- 
Just as the testimony was closing, the plaint- preted as ‘‘notice to quit,” for he never finish- 
iff's lawyer recalled the mother to the witness-| ed his sentence, but made a precipitate exit 
stand, for the purpose of clinching some loose | from the court-room, and was lost, in less than 
item of evidence. She made the desired ex- | a minute, in the departing crowd. 
planation, and was just quitting the stand, when| I strolled over to the office of the Commis- 
Kraut, who had been moving uneasily in his sioner of Jurors, and had the satisfaction of 
chair, suddenly darted a side-look at the woman | seeing Kraut’s name very summarily expunged 
from underneath his bristling eyebrows, and, | from his lists; and I am quite sure that, in 
without preliminary, jerked out the question: | whatever other capacity my hero may have since 
‘*Ven you and your son set fire to der store, been called upon to serve his country, he has 
didn’t you put der goods into baskets and put never figured a second time as a ‘‘ Gentleman of 
dem into der cellar, before you set fire to der | the Jury.” 
store ?”” 
Witness (highly excited). ‘*When we set fire 
to the store! We didn’t set fire to the store.” | 
Kravt (very deliberately). ‘* Didn’t you put | 
der goods into baskets and put dem into the | 
cellar, ven you set fire to der store ?” 





HOUSE-SPIDERS: 
THEIR HABITS AND ASTONISHING FEATS. 
BY ASA FITCH, M.D. 

EW objects which we meet with in nature 
are more repulsive to people generally than 
Wirvess. ‘ No.” spiders. This arises probably from the idea 
But, in the wave of sound on which that} which is so widely prevalent, that their bite is 

monosyllable of denial floated to the ears of | poisonous, and from the frightful stories which 

Court, counsel, and jury, there was a tremulons | every one has heard of the tarentula and the ef- 

under-current which woke suspicion—just a_/| fects of its wound—stories which are now known 

throb of conscience in the tone of the voice | to be mostly fabulous, the bite of this animal 
which startled inquiry and was the key note of | being not a whit more painful and dangerous 
detection; and when Kraut doggedly followed | than the sting of a wasp. To a person ac- 
up his attack with a third question, run in the | quainted with spiders and their habits nothing 
same mould, ‘‘Ven you and your son set fire | appears more ridiculous than the alarm and 





to der store,” etc., the woman fairly “broke | 
up,” and the company’s counsel, taking instant | 
advantage of the breach, pressed in with a whole | 
platoon of cross-questions, until the real fraud, | 
as foreshadowed in Kraut’s interrogatories, was | 
fully exposed, and the plaintiff driven out of 
court at the point of a verdict against him ren- 
dered by the jury without leaving their seats. 

Kraut was the hero of the day. The presi- 
dent of the company—the lawyers, whom he 
had helped to an unexpected suctess—even the 
judge, usually indifferent to all the fortunes of 
legal warfare—complimented and thanked him. 
I really began to think I had done him some 
injustice myself, and as the crowd in the court- 
room was dispersing, I said to him, 

““Well, Mr. Kraut, you have done the state 
some service to-day.” Kraut grinned acqui- 
escence. ‘‘ By-the-way,” I continued, ‘do tell 
me, as we are about to part, how you happened 
to ask that question ?” 

Kraut was intoxicated with success; and in 
snecess, as in wine, indiscretion is the ally of 
truth. He could not keep his secret. He took 
me by the button-hole, and drawing me into a 
corner of the room, behind the clerk's desk, 

~ “Vy, mein freund, you see, dat is the very 
vay that Brom and I got our insurance vrom 
der Venix.” 

‘*From the Venix?” 

** Yes, from der Venix Company.” 

Oh!” said I, “you cheated the Phenix 
Company, and succeeded, precisely as these 
people tried to cheat the Jefferson, and failed!” 

‘*Sheat !” said Kraut, ‘‘ der was no sheating, 





for they never found it out, and—” 


trepidation which some of the weaker sex, in 
particular, are accustomed to exhibit on sud- 
denly finding themselves in proximity with one 
of these creatures. Although some of the large 
species, which occur in tropical climates, may 
be dangerous, certain it is that we have no ani- 
mal of this kind in our own country which need 
occasion the slightest fear. Though their bite 
is venomons, it is fatal only to insects and other 
animals of a similar diminutive size. The 
quantity of their poison is so minute that it 
can do no harm whatever to a person who is in 
ordinary health. The utmost that can be justly 
said in their disparagement is, that two or three 
of the larger species, which are sometimes to be 
met with in our meadows, may, in the hottest 
period of the year, be able to inflict a wound 
which, in a feeble person of irritable habits, 


‘or a young, tender child, may be painful, and 


cause a slight inflammation of the spot for a 
few days. 

It will be a service to disabuse the public of 
the repugnance and antipathy which is now felt 
toward this class of creatures, whereby those 
frights and fears, which they so frequently ex- 
cite, will cease. Nothing can tend more ef- 
fectually to such a result than an acquaintance 
with their economy and habits. When we come 
to observe the agility of their motions, the curi- 
ous artifices towhich they resort to capture their 
prey, the adroitness, sagacity, and heroism which 
they display, the skill with which they place 
their webs, and the beautiful symmetry with 
which these are woven, our disgust will be 
changed to admiration. We are constrained 


to esteem and love the delicate little objects 
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which perform such curious, such surprising 
feats. 

Especially important is it that we be cor- 
rectly informed and intelligent with regard to 
those spiders which occur in our dwellings. 
The Creator has evidently placed them in this 
situation to capture and destroy flies and other 
insects which are annoying to us. And if tidy 
housewifery requires, as it often does, that the 
broom should ruthlessly demolish the webs which 
they construct, it will be with a feeling of re- 
gret rather than satisfaction that the chamber- 
maid performs this duty, when she is aware of 
the true character and habits of these interest- 
ing little creatures. 

In our dwellings in the United States we 
have two kinds of spiders which are quite com- 
mon. Though some other kinds are occasion- 
ally met with in our houses, these are found 
much more frequently, aud occur in almost ev- 
ery house in the country. These two spiders 
differ greatly in their habits and the situations 
which they occupy. They thus find ample ac- 
commodations in our houses without at all in- 
terfering with each other. 

The more common of these spiders, and the 
one which is oftenest noticed, may appropriately 
be designated the hunting house-spider. It is 
scientifically named Attus fumiliaris by the late- 
ly-deceased Professor N. M. Hentz, in his valu- 
able series of papers describing the spiders of the 
United States, published in the Boston ‘‘ Journal 
of Natural History.” It is rather less than half 
an inch in length, and is of an ash-gray color, 
from the short hairs with which it is clothed. 
Its body is oval and blackish, with a broad whit- 
ish figure along the middle of the back, which 
figure is wavy or festooned, as it were, out- 
wardly along each side, where it is also of a 
more pure white than along its middle. This 
spider does not build a web, but resides in crev- 
ices in the walls, in cracks around the window- 
sashes, or between the clap-boards, and in sim- 
ilar situations. It runs over the floor or along 
the walls of a room with much agility, often 
giving slight leaps as it advances. But the in- 
stant it discovers a fly all its ordinary move- 
ments are changed. It keeps its head turned 
toward the fly, whichever way the latter walks. 
Its eyes are riveted upon its prey, every motion 
of which is intently watched. It now hurries 
rapidly toward it, and it anon moderates its 
pace according to the exigencies of the case. 
As it draws nearer it becomes more cautious, 
more still and composed, and now it glides along 
silently and imperceptibly toward its unsuspi- 
cious victim. The spider at this stage of its 
proceedings appears to be perfectly motionless; 
not the slightest tremor can be discerned in 
any of its limbs; and yet the distance between 
it and the fly :- ~-rceived to be gradually dimin- 
ishing. At +. when sufficiently near, with 
a sudden spiing it leaps forward, tiger-like, and 
falls upon its prey, overwhelming and securing 
it in its grasp. No cat or panther can vie with 
this little creature in the skill and adroitness 





with which it stealthily approaches and captures 
its victim, very rarely missing its aim. 

The other spider to which we have alluded 
may be distinguished as the web-building house- 
spider. It is named Theridion vulgare by Pro- 
fessor Hentz. It is less than three-eighths of 
an inch in length, and young individuals not 
half this size are frequently met with. It is 
quite variable in its color, being sometimes 
cream-white, sometimes darker, of a leaden 
gray or livid brown, and tinged at times with 
reddish, particularly upon the legs, which have 
rings of a darker color. It may be recognized 
most readily by two or three very crooked or 
wavy streaks running crosswise upon its back. 
Althouzh this little spider occurs abroad, in gar- 
dens and fields, it is much more frequently no- 
ticed in houses than elsewhere. It spins a 
web, commonly in some dark corner, where it 
will not be liable to be observed and disturbed. 
And this spider far surpasses the preceding one 
in the skill and ability which it displays in con- 
quering and disposing of its prey. Indeed its 
proceedings are truly wonderful. When ap- 
prised by the agitation of its web that a fly or 
other insect has become entangled therein, it 
darts out from its lurking-place, and cautiously 
approaches the captive; and if it discovers from 
the size and strength of the prisoner that he 
will be apt to tear himself loose and make his 
escape, it runs up to him, and with the utmost 
activity and adroitness, throws one thread after 
another around him, using its hind-legs to place 
these threads so that they will most effectually 
fetter and securely involve the victim. And 
when he is thus bound, so that escape becomes 
impossible, that he may not remain for hours 
miserably struggling and dying alingering death, 
the spider seizes one of his feet and sinks its 
fang therein. Though this is commonly re- 
garded as an excess of cruelty, it is in reality 
an act of mercy to the unfortunate helpless cap- 
tive, which is, by the venom of this bite, imme- 
diately stupefied and killed. 

Another most singular habit of this little spi- 
der is yet to be stated. If the dead victim re- 
mained where it was captured in the web, it 
would probably be a warning to other insects 
not to approach the same fatal spot. The 
spider, therefore, before repairing the damage 
which the web has received, carries its prey 
away, to the upper part of its nest, where it will 
be concealed from view—as the nest is common- 
ly placed upon the under side of shelves, the 
ceiling of rooms, etc. But, in many cases, the 
victim is so large and heavy that the spider is 
unable to bear it off by main strength. It here- 
upon resorts to an artifice little inferior to the 
ropes and pulleys of a tackle in the ease and 
certainty with which it hoists the unwieldy 
burden upward. Attaching one of its cobweb 
threads at the upper part of its nest, it spins it 
downward, carrying it under the body to be 
raised, and upward again to the top of its nest, 


| drawing it tight as it fastens it. The elasticity 


and contraction of this thread elevate the body 
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a hair’s-breadth it may be. Thread after thread | ordinary resort, that of fettering and binding her 


is spun in this manner. Thus the weight is 
gradually raised upward until it reaches the 
height desired, the spider being busily occupied 
sometimes for two or three days in accomplish- 
ing this work. Professor Hentz states that he 
has known one of these little spiders to elevate, 
in this way, one of our large ball-rolling beetles 
( Coprobius levis), whose weight is at least eighty 
or a hundred times greater than that of the spi- 
der. Surprising as this fact is, it sinks into in- 
significance beside one which I am about to re- 


able, by a spider of the kind of which we are 
now speaking. The incident is so marvelous, 





victim by throwing her threads of cobweb around 
it, it is plain, would be of no more avail here 
than the cords upon the limbs of the unshorn 
Sampson. Aware that her accustomed mode 
of attack was useless, how did she acquire the 
knowledge and sagacity requisite for devising 
another, adapted so exactly to the case in hand 
—one depending upon the structure and habits 
of the serpent to aid in rendering it successful ? 
How was she able to perceive that it was in her 


| power to wind a loop of her threads around this 
late, which was performed, it is altogether prob- | creature's throat, despite of all his endeavors to 


| 


foil her in this work—a loop of sufficient strength 
to hold him securely, notwithstanding his strug- 


so seemingly impossible, that it might pass for | gles and writhings, until by her tackle-like pow- 
“a snake story,” did it not come to us from aj er she could gradually hoist him up from the 
source which precludes all doubts of its authen- | floor, thus literally hanging him by the neck 


ticity. It, moreover, coincides in so many re- 
spects with the known habits of this web-build- 
ing house-spider as to give strong additional 
confirmation of its correctness. 

Among several items of interest, respecting 
insects, which were communicated to me by 
different persons at the recent annual meeting 
of the New York State Agricultural Society in 
Albany, was the following, from Honorable 
A. B. Dickinson of Corning, who himself care- 
fully witnessed the phenomenon, as did more 
than a hundred other persons. It occurred the 
past summer, in the store of Charles Cook, in 
the village of Havanna in Chemung county. 

An ordinary-looking spider of a dark color, 
its body not larger than that of a common 
house-fly, had taken up its residence, it appears, 
on the under side of a shelf beneath the counter 
of Mr. Cook’s store. What may we suppose 
was the surprise and consternation of this little 
animal on discovering a snake, about a foot long, 
selecting for its abode the floor underneath, only 
two or three spans distant from its nest! It was 
a common milk snake, which, perhaps, had been 
brought into the store unseen in a quantity of 
sawdust with which the floor had been recently 
*“‘carpeted.” The spider was well aware, no 
doubt, that it would inevitably fall a prey to this 
horrid monster the first time it should incau- 
tiously venture within its reach. We should 
expect that to avoid such a frightful doom it 
would forsake its present abode, and seek a more 
secure retreat elsewhere. But it is not improb- 
able that a brood of its eggs or young was se- 
creted near the spot, which the parent foresaw 
would fall a prey to this monster if they were 
abandoned by their natural guardian and pro- 
tector. We can conceive of no other motive 
which should have induced the spider so perti- 
naciously to remain and defend that particular 
spot at the imminent risk of her own life, when 
she could so easily have fled and established her- 
self in some secure corner elsewhere. But how, 
we may well ask, was it possible for such a weak, 
tender little creature to combat such a powerful, 
mail-clad giant? What power had she to do any 
thing which could subject the monster to even 
the slightest inconvenience or molestation? Her 





until he was dead? for this was the feat which 
this adroit little heroine actually performed—a 
feat beside which all the fabled exploits of Her- 
cules in overpowering lions and serpents and 
dragons sink into utter insignificance! And 
who can say that, in the planning and execution 
of this stupendous achievement, there was not 
forethought, reasoning, a careful weighing of 
all the difficulties and dangers, and a clear per- 
ception in the mind of this little creature that 
she possessed the ability to accomplish what she 
undertook; in short, an exercise of faculties of 
a much higher order than the mere instinct 
which is commonly supposed to guide and gov- 
ern these lower animals in their movements ? 

By what artifice the spider was able in the 
first of its attack to accomplish what it did, we 
can only conjecture, as its work was not dis- 
covered until the most difficult and daring part 
of its feat had been performed. When first seen, 
it had placed a loop around the neck of the ser- 
pent, from the top of which a single thread was 
carried upward and attached to the under side 
of the shelf, whereby the head of the serpent 
was drawn up about two inches from the floor. 
The snake was moving around and around, in- 
cessantly, in a circle as large as the length of 
its tether would allow—wholly unable to get its 
head down to the floor, or withdraw it from the 
noose ; while the heroic little spider, exulting 
no doubt in the success of its exploit, which 
was now sure beyond a peradventure, was ever 
and anon passing down to the loop and up to 
the shelf, adding hereby an additional strand 
to the thread, each of which new strands being 
tightly drawn, elevated the head of the snake 
gradually more and more. 

But one of the most curious and skillful parts 
of its performance is yet untold. When it was 
in the act of running down the thread to the 
loop, the reader will perceive it was possible for 
the snake, by turning his head vertically up- 
ward, to snap at and seize the spider in his mouth. 
This had no doubt been repeatedly attempted 
in the earlier part of the conflict; but instead of 
catching the spider, his snakeship hereby had 
only caught himself in an additionaltrap. The 
spider, probably by watching each opportunity 
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when the mouth of the snake had thus been 
turned toward her, adroitly, with her hind-legs, 
as when throwing a thread around a fly, had 
thrown one thread after another over the mouth 
of the snake, so that he was now perfectly muz- 
zled, by a series of threads placed over it vertical- 
ly, and these were held from being pushed asun- 
der by another series of threads placed horizon- 


Imploring stand, and knock again, 

I might forget this sense of pain, 

And down Oblivion’s sullen stream 
Would float the memory of my dream! 





WOMAN'S TEARS. 
“TEARS, tears, woman’s tears! Pshaw! 
they’d never move me to pity! Why, 





tally, as my informant states he particularly ob- | Bob, a woman can weep tears enough to—well, 
served. No muzzle of wire or wicker-work for | to blot out some of your numerous transgres- 
the mouth of an animal could be woven with | sions, and never feel a heart-pang. Woman's 
more artistic regularity anil perfection; and the | tears! why, they’re mere crocodile drops!” 
snake occasionally making a desperate attempt ‘*Hush, Tom, what scandal! I'm perfectly 
to open his mouth could merely put these | shocked at such daring skepticism! Why, 
threads upon a stretch. didn't I see you nearly fainting at the opera 
The snake continued his gyrations, his gait | scarce a weck ago because pretty Lillie Dew- 
becoming more slow, however, from weakness | drop’s blue eyes glistened a moment with briny 
and fatigue ; and the spider continued to move | pearls ?” 
down and up upon the cord, gradually shorten- ‘‘Briny pearls! Yes, I did whiten a little, 
ing it, until at last, when drawn upward so far | I'll acknowledge, and my heart beat a pretty 
that only two or three inches of the end of his | quick tune for a minute or two, for fear she 
tail touched the floor, the snake expired, about | would go off into hysterics, and then what 
six days after he was first discovered. | should I have done! Imagine it, when I so 
A more heroic feat than that which this little | hate a scene! But as for pitying her, little 
spider performed is probably nowhere upon rec- | flirt—” Words failed, and he placed his cigar 
ord—a snake a foot in length, hung by a spi- | again between his lips, which would have curled 
der not larger than a common house-fly! Truly, | had it not been there, and leaned back in his 
‘“‘the race is not to the swift, nor is the battle | chair with an expression of intense disdain. 
to the strong!” And this phenomenon may} ‘‘Well, Tom, to silence you and convince 
serve to indicate to us that the intelligence with | you of the power of the ‘crocodile drops,’ as 
which the Creator has endowed the humblest, | you term them, I'll make a confession; now 
feeblest of His creatures, is ample for enabling | don't fall asleep till I’ve finished and I'll tell it 





them to triumph in any emergency in which 
He places them, if they but exercise the facul- 
ties He has given them. It is only the sloth- 
ful, cowardly, timorous, that fall, and they fall 
not so much before their enemies as before their 
own supineness. 





A WOMAN’S DREAM. 
LOVE you, but a sense of pain 
Is in my heart and in my brain; 
Now, when your voice and eyes are kind, 
May I reveal my complex mind? 


Though I am yours, it is my curse 
Some ideal passion to rehearse: 
I dream of one that’s not like you, 
Never of one that’s half so true. 


To quell these yearnings, vague and wild, 
I often kneel by our dear child, 

In still, dark nights (you are asleep), 
And hold his hands, and try to weep! 


I can not weep; I can not pray— 

Why grow so pale, and turn away? 

Do you expect to hold me fast 

By pretty legends in the past? 

It is a woman’s province, then, 

To be content with what has been? 

To wear the wreath of withered flowers, 

That crowned her in the bridal hours? 

Still, I am yours: this idle strife 

Stirs but the surface of my life: 

If you would only ask, once more, 

‘*How goes the heart?” or at the door 
Vout. XV.—No. 85.—F 


you,” and tossing the half-consumed cigar into 
the fire he began: 

‘*When I was in B—— studying law, some 
four years ago, I had a friend, Frank G——, , 
you've heard me speak of him, a right good 
fellow, but a little too susceptible. Why, I’ve 
| known him break his heart for—let me see— 
one, two—yes, five ladies, and attempt suicide 
for two. Yes, he was altogether too suscepti- 
ble, inconveniently so. Well, one day I was 
|in my room writing busily—I worked mighty 
hard that winter, brought on a disease of the 
brain, and have never been able to look at a 
law paper since — what in thunder are you 
laughing at, Tom? As I sat there on a cold 
winter’s day, the door burst open and in rushed 
Frank G I knew in a moment that he 
was in love again; I saw it in his eye, and the 
peculiar way in which he uttered his ‘ Well, 
Bob;’ and heaving a sigh I prepared to lister 
to his ravings about some new goddess who 
had enraptured him. I was not wrong; he 
launched forth into a rapturous speech express- 
ive of the beauty and worth of a certain Eleanor 
Gray, who had just arrived in town and had al- 
ready smitten his too-impressible heart. ‘O 
Bob!’ he cried, ‘she is beautiful! so queenly 
and majestic, with such dark, rich waves of 
hair, such a noble brow and scornful mouth, 
with its curling upper lip; but her eyes, O Bob!’ 
He sank into a chair, utterly unable to say 
more. I could not refrain from reminding him, 
laughingly, of certain damsels, both dark and 
fair, azure-eyed and with orbs like night, sun- 
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ny, raven, and chestnut-haired, whose praises | Will yougo?’ Without waiting for an answer, 
he had spoken in by-gone days. He sprang to | he rushed from the room. 
his feet, exclaiming, ‘Bob, Bob, why will you ‘* Evening came, and I found myself at Mrs. 
remind a fellow of heart-sorrows he is trying to | Monteith’s. Now, Tom, don’t ask me to describe 
forget?’ and he paced the room impatiently, | Eleanor Gray. Ican’tdo it. She was beauti- 
then suddenly cried, ‘But Bob, you must see | ful, beautiful as an angel ; and before I had con- 
Eleanor Gray! She’s staying at the F Ho- | versed with her ten minutes, I was almost ready 
tel, and I’m going to see her this evening. [I'll | to fall at her feet with her other worshipers. 
drop in and tell you about it in the morning,’ | Her eyes were her chief charm—large, lustrous, 
and he left me. dark, beautiful orbs, flashing at times with such 
‘*T resumed my writing, and thought no more | dazzling light they almost blinded the gazer. 
of Eleanor Gray. In fact, I did not place much But they did not quite blind me, though at times, 
faith in Frank’s descriptions of his lady loves. | when they flashed a look at me, I was forced to 
Not many weeks before, after listening for an | turn my head away, and whisper to myself, 
hour to his impassioned dissertation upon the | ‘Never yield, Bob, you have a duty to per- 
loveliness of a farmer’s daughter, a perfect | form.’ 
Hebe as he said, a hidden gem which he had ‘*Days passed on. Frank G—— had offered 
discovered, I promised to ride with him to see | his heart and hand to the beauty, been rejected, 
her. So we went off in a snow-storm, rode | | procured a bottle of laudanum, which still re- 
some miles, and reached an old red farm-house, | mained untouched in his room, and scores of 
within which dwelt the Hebe. Hebe! why, she | other unfortunate youths were dying for her, 
certainly weighed two hundred! You know | but I was stillsafe. The brightest glances from 
how I detest a stout woman. Faugh! her face her eyes fell harmless on my stony heart, which 
looked like a full moor! refused to be softened, even by the beautiful 
‘*But Frank was right for once. That | waves of her dark hair. But I soon made a 
evening, when I went to my boarding-house, discovery. Eleanor Gray loved me. I knew 
I found all the gentlemen talking of the belle | it; never mind how. I had found her heart ; 
and heiress, Eleanor Gray, and all agreed that | | should I break it? When I entered a room where 
she was very beautiful, very proud, and very | she was, her eye would seek mine and brighten 
cold-hearted. he it met them. When she talked with me it 
“¢ « Why,’ said Harry Marks, a dashing young | was in a gentle tone, and I have heard her voice 
fellow, and somewhat of an oracle among us, | tremble when she sang for me, and seen her 
‘I’ve known of scores whom she has jilted. | cheek flush, and her silken lashes droop when I 
She thinks nothing of breaking a heart. Why, | | gazed upon her face. 
there was Charlie Lee, the best-hearted boy you ‘*One evening—a glorious moonlight evening 
sever saw—only nineteen. She led him on by | —I was walking with her down by the sea. We 
smiles and flattery till he was ready to die for | were talking of a soldiecr’s life, and I had been 
her; and so he did, for she rejected him coldly | , telling her stories of the camp, and field, and 
and cruelly when he offered her his hand, and it | | gallant deeds done in battle, and her eye kin- 
killed him. She has no heart herself; if she | | dled as I talked, and she cried, ‘How I should 
had, I'd try to break it!’ and he turned on his | love to be a soldier's wife, to follow him to bat- 
heel and left us. tle, and to watch, if even from afar, as he 
“*T had heard enough to make me wish for a | plunges into the thickest of the fight, and brave- 
sight of this cold and haughty beauty. I hada) ly strives for the victory. And if he fall, I 
plan in my head which was to find her heart— | | | could not weep if he fell fighting, face to the 
I did not doubt her having one—and then wound | foe, but thank God that I had been his wife, 
it, not break it, as Harry Marks had said, but | and seen him die a glorious death.’ 
punish her for her many flirtations. | ‘**Oh! you could never endure the hardships 
‘* The next morning Frank G—— wasearly at | of a soldier's wife,’ I said. ‘Could you travel 
myroom. He gave mea glowing account of his through snow and ice, or over the hot sand of 
call, and told me what a sleepless night he had | weary deserts, or cross stormy oceans ?’ 
passed, thinking of Eleanor Gray, and ended “Yes, yes!’ she cried, ‘I could do all this 
by saying, ‘Oh, Bob, you were never in Jove, | and more with one, for one I love.’ 
and can not sympathize with me now, nor know ‘‘T looked down into her eyes, flashing with 
the agony of hope and fear in my heart. Qh, | enthusiasm, and said, in a low, earnest tone, 
Bob! she is so beautiful!’ and he bowed his| ‘‘‘ With one you love! Will you ever love, 
head on his hands, and sighed. I should have | Eleanor Gray? Does any mortal live who can 
thought him really in love, and another victim | obtain that priceless gem, your love ?’ 
to Eleanor Gray’s wiles, had I not seen him in ‘‘She dropped her lashes over her eyes— 
precisely the same situation several times before. | those beautiful eyes—for a moment; then, look- 
** As it was, I suppressed a yawn, and said, | ing up, said, 
‘Well, Frank, my boy, how shall I see this} ‘‘ ‘Can you doubt my power of loving? Yes, 
wonderful damsel ?’ Robert, I can love.’ 
** Oh, I forgot, here are cards fora little par-| ‘‘ She threw one glance from those eyes, and 
ty at Mrs. Monteith’s this evening. She is to | my courage faltered ; but I had resolved, and, 
be there, Eleanor Gray, my peerless Eleanor! | laughing a loud, scornful laugh, I said, 
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«Why, what a scene we are having! 
vate theatricals! 
public ?’ 

‘*T thought she would have killed me with 
the lightning from her eye—uttered bitter 
words and silenced me forever; but what do 
you think she did, Tom? She looked me full 
in the face, and in the moonlight I saw tears 
gather in hereyes. Slowly they gathered there, 
and she did not wipe them away, but let them 
fall one by one. The light in those bright eyes 
was softened. She looked sadly, reproachfully 
at me, and I—well, I fell at her feet, implored 
her forgiveness, told her I loved her, and in a 
minute more I was kissing those very tears 
away, and calling her my own, for she had prom- 
ised to be my wife. 

‘*So you see women can weep real tears, 
Tom, and melt a man’s heart with them, too!” 

‘** But, Bob, where is Eleanor Gray now? 
Did she die after that wonderful effort ?’ 

‘**Why, no, Tom, no—the fact is, she jilted 
me in a week. But what did you make me 
spoil my story for? You'll never believe those 
were real tears now!’” 


Pri- 
When shall we perform in 





A DUEL IN RUSSIA. 
LEAPED from the carriage glad to find my- 
self once more in St. Petersburg. I had 

been absent for many years, laboring at my pro- 
fession of engineer in this country; but at the 
desire of the Emperor, who had a mania for em- 
ploying Americans, I consented to revisit Rus- 
sia for the purpose of superintending the con- 
struction of a railroad which was projected near 
the Tartarfrontier. I still retained many pleas- 
ing recollections of my first residence in Rus- 
sia, and counted upon meeting some of my old 
friends on my return. Having seen my lug- 
gage safely deposited in my hotel, I wandered 
at hazard into the street. There were many 
things to recollect, and when one has been ab- 
sent from a country for a long time there is a 
wonderful pleasure in encountering the forms 
of buildings and streets once so familiar. 

I arrived in front of the white walls of a con- 
vent; the bells were ringing, and scarce know- 
ing what I did, I entered the church. The 
matins were ended. The early sunlight poured 
in long purple rays through the stained win- 
dows, playing upon the thick clouds of incense 
that rolled along the roof, and on the golden 
images that shone upon the altar. As I enter- 
ed, the congregation were fast issuing from the 
doors, followed by a file of long black figures, the 
nuns of the adjoining convent. I remained there 
alone, for a church always seems to me more 
majestic and holy in solitude. While I was lost 
in a vague reverie, I heard a faint murmur near 
me. I turned and perceived a monk praying in 
acorner ofthe church. His devotions were evi- 
dently at an end, for he rose from his prostrate 
position, and as he did so the sunlight struck full 
upon his face. We looked at each other for a 
few seconds. It seemed tome that he recognized 
me, for he approached me hesitatingly. 





‘* Ogden, is it possible it is you?” 

**None other than myself, my dear Gregory!” 

And I greeted heartily my old friend Archi- 
klaff, with whom I had contracted the closest 
intimacy in the days of old. ‘ 

‘*But what means this garment?” I con- 
tinued. ‘Where did you get that starved, pale 
countenance? I no longer recognize the gay 
and dashing hussar, the glory of the St. Peters- 
burg balls.” 

The monk answered only by a sigh; but some 
hours later, when we were together in his cell, 
he related his sad story to me. 

‘** After you departed for America, my dear 
Ogden,” he said, ‘‘I obtained a furlough from 
my commanding officer, and went home. I 
found my mother very weak and ill; but I could 
scarcely recognize my young brother, so much 
had he grown. It was five years since I had 
seen him, and he was now seventeen. He was 
truly a splendid young fellow, with the best 
disposition in the world. My mother wished to 
keep him always near her; he was the only one 
of her children that she had nursed, and that 
mysterious link of maternity bound the pair to- 
gether. 

‘* Vetcheslaff—that was my brother’s name— 
had never until this time combated his mother’s 
desire to keep him at home; but when he saw 
my brilliant uniform, and my mustaches—when 
he heard me speak of my regiment, my gay 
companions, the theatre, and all the pleasures 
of St. Petersburg—he forgot the wishes of his 
mother, and the promises he had made her, and 
never ceased supplicating her to allow him to 
enter the service. I joined my prayers to his, 
and represented to my mother all the advantage, 
that would accrue from his embracing the same 
profession as myself. I showed her how we, 
would prove to each other a mutual support, - 
and finally promised never to part from Vetches-' 
laff, and to be to him not only a brother but a’ 
devoted father. } 

‘* After many long discussions, my mother took 5 
me aside one day and made me sit by her side 
on the sofa. 

‘* «Tt is impossible to resist your entreaties 
any longer,’ she said. ‘I do not wish that my 
children shall ever have it in their power to re- 
proach me with having opposed their happiness. 
Take Vetcheslaff with you, but my consent is 
not unconditional. You know not with what 
responsibilities I charge you. If I was able to 
travel I would accompany you, but that, unhap- 
pily, is impossible. After all, what does it mat- 
ter, poor old woman that I am! whether I am 
separated from you by a hundred versts or a hun- 
dred paces? I would only embarrass you, al- 
though, as you know, I am not one of those ego- 
tistical mothers who wish to keep their children 
always in leading-strings, no matter how much 
itmay annoy them. Listen to me, then! Vet- 
cheslaff is a mere child; he does not know even 
what he desires. He knows neither life nor 
men. But you have experience ; you are past 
the peculiar age when a man is scarce account- 
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able for any thing that he does, and a single 
word will sometimes upset his purpose. Natu- 
rally you will have a great influence on your 
brother. For some years to come he will think 
and live only through you. Conduct him ; pro- 
tect him. I will take no excuse from you, and 
will always hold you responsible for his conduct. 
In your relations with him you must foresee 
every thing, forestall every thing. I place in 
your hands his present and his future life.’ 

‘« These words still echo in myears. My moth- 
er was much moved, and I felt my own heart 
palpitating. I assured her that her confidence 
would not be placed in me in vain, and swore to 
her that the charge which she surrendered to 
me would be always sacred. 

‘* My leave of absence expired. We tore our- 
selves from our mother’s arms, and I had to 
earry Vetcheslaff, half-fainting, to the carriage. 
He wept like a child. 

‘*T will not describe to you the first years that 
we spent in St. Petersburg. I had no fault to 
find with my brother. He was wild, but amidst 
all his dissipations he preserved that innocence 
of heart so rare in young men of the present 
day. A mere nothing irritated him, but a mere 
nothing also gave him pleasure. He was all 
candor, and said the thing that was uppermost 
in his thoughts. In his joyous moments, he 
danced on the chairs and tables; in his hours 
of sadness, he wept like a woman. He played 
for whole hours together with my old pointer 
Bocks, whom he called his best friend, because, 


he said, one was as great a fool as the other. 
Bocks, who toward me preserved always an air | 
of great dignity, let Vetcheslaff do what he 
pleased with him, and played with him after 


he most absurd fashion. When the pair sky- 
ked together in my room, it was impossible 
for me to prevent myself from laughing at 
he drollery of the thing, or blushing at the 
lliness. Still, I admit that this childishness 
of my brother pleased me more at bottom than 
ithe precocious maturity of some of my brother- 
ficers, who seemed to have been diplomats 
from the cradle. I presented Vetcheslaff in 
society, and took him to some brilliant balls, 
where he danced with all his heart, and was as 
merry asa schoolboy. His free, innocent man- 
ners, pleased every body. The women petted 
him, and made love to him as they would have 
done to a boy. The rogue permitted himself 
to be caressed, and made the best of his op- 
portunities. No father could have been more 
happy than I was, in watching this gay, high- 
souled young fellow enjoying life. 

** At last the long-wished-for day arrived. 
Vetcheslaff received his commission as cornet 
in my regiment. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe his joy. As he was a perfect stranger to 
the official dissimulation of the young men of 
the present day, he never ceased gazing in the 
mirror, first on one side, then on the other, in 
order to admire his epaulettes. Now he would 
run and embrace me; now he would cock his 
military cap on one side, and assume a military 


attitude. Then he would draw Bocks toward 
him by the tail. 

*** Do you know, Bocks,’ he would say, ‘ that 
I am a cornet—an officer? Do you under- 
stand? Do you know that hereafter you will 
have the honor of walking on the Perspective 
Nevskoi with a cornet?’ 

‘* And Bocks seemed absolutely to understand 
him, at least he wagged his tail, and barked 
an animated reply. Every one of those little 
incidents in our life, every little word of Vetch- 
eslaff, remains engraven in my memory.” 

Here the monk could no longer restrain his 
tears. He sighed deeply, and, after stopping for 
a moment to gather his thoughts, resumed : 

‘*One of our brother officers, named Vetsky, 
had a brother officer in the civil service, whe 
was an especial favorite of mine. He was a 
;man of singular intelligence, but I never saw 

aman so full of physical imperfections. Ill 
health had rendered him a species of abortion. 
He knew his weakness and his natural defects, 
|} and carefully avoided all effort and all gym- 
| nastic exercises, leading a life of the utmost pre- 
caution. On horseback he was a terribly comic 
| spectacle, and whenever we arranged a riding- 
| party, he invariably chose the oldest, and least 
spirited of the horses. He had also a defect 
| in his pronunciation, which obliged him to speak 
| very slowly in order to keep from stuttering. 
| You may imagine what a figure this unhappy 
man made, with his ailments and his precautions, 
among a band of vigorous young men, who nev- 
| er looked before they leaped. 
‘*Vetsky was nevertheless a good companion. 
| We all were fond of him, but we made no al- 
| lowance for the infirmities of his constitution, his 
| awkwardness, and his excessive prudence, that 
| bordered on cowardice. Vetsky took all our 
jokes in good part, sometimes wittily retorting 
| upon us, sometimes joining in the laugh against 
himself. Nevertheless, it frequently occurred 
| that when some sudden raillery attacked him, 
| he found himself at a loss fora reply. It seemed 
|as if the faculties of his mind, like those of his 
| body, suffered occasional paralysis. He was 
| one of those men whom it was easy to unseat 
| with a word, and who have not the power of im- 
mediately regaining the saddle. In cases like 
this, Vetsky evidently suffered very much, how- 
ever strongly he forced himself to conceal it un- 
der a cold and calm exterior, Every one could 
see that he made every effort to remain master 
of himself, because, as he would say with a forced 
smile, ‘To get angry would be to injure my 
health.’ 

‘*T had observed since a certain epoch that 





| my brother was one of the most pitiless persecu- 


tors of poor Vetsky ; but we had all so fallen into 
the habit of laughing at ‘our petit maire’ as 
we called him, and made this jocularity so much 
a regular pastime, that I paid no attention to 
this childish waywardness. It seemed to us so 
perfectly natural! All things, however, have 
a secret cause; and the secret of this was, that 





my brother was desperately in love with a lady 
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who, by asingular caprice, gave a marked pref- 
erence over the elegant Vetcheslaff to the dis- 
torted Vetsky. 

‘¢ When officers are newly appointed, it is the 
custom among us Russians to expect them to 
‘baptize their epaulettes,’ as we say. As we 
had some new-comers in the regiment, days 
were fixed when we should dine successively 
with each of them. You have some idea of 
the style of what our fétes used to be. You 
have been ten years absent, and in Russia ten 
years isan age. The time is gone by for those 
wild, frenzied revels that you knew once. Now 
young men are very rational, even over the bot- 
tle, and good taste reigns in their orgies. Their 
wives might preside over them without blush- 
ing. It is not that wine is wanting. They do 
not drink at present, it is true, until they are un- 
der the table ; but they drink enough to become 
gay and quarrelsome, and foolish sometimes, 
and to say things in their cups that they regret 
in sober moments, 

‘*We dined one day in a little country house (it 
was the period when the troops were encamped 
in the suburbs of St. Petersburg for the summer 
review), and our host was liberal of his Cham- 
pagne. ‘The dinner lasted a considerable time, 
and all of us, including even Vetsky, were, 
to use a military phrase, charged up to the muz- 
zle. It was two o’clock in the morning. The 
room was close, and I felt as if I was suffoca- 
ting; so I left the house to wander through the 
fields and fresh air. I remember it still. The 
A faint 


skies were pure; the country silent. 
morning breeze was arising, and I inhaled it 


with voluptuous delight. The fields, bathed in 
the purple rays of the rising morning, made a 
delicious picture. Nota sound was audible, 
except in the direction of the cottage where we 
dined, through whose open windows fragments 
of laughter and snatches of song floated. Sud- 
denly song and laughter ceased. This unex- 
pected change from noise to profound silence 
alarmed me, and I shivered involuntarily. My 
heart beat as if I had just learned evil news. 
By an involuntary movement I returned to the 
cottage. At the moment of crossing the thresh- 
old, I met Vetsky coming out with his hat in 
his hand. He did not speak to me; but his 
face was white as a sheet, and he sought to dis- 
semble some agitation beneath a smile. My 
presentiments were verified ! 

‘‘My companions related all that had oc- 
curred during my brief absence. It was a boy- 
ish freak, but one that I feared would lead to 
bloodshed. 

**Some of them had opened a window that 
looked out on a court-yard, and one young fel- 
low, in a fit of gayety, leaped from it. A sec- 
ond followed, then a third. The window was 
at a considerable height from the ground, and 
whoever was unfortunate enough to miss his 
footing would certainly be hurt. The laughter 
provoked by the falls that some received, and 
the danger of the jump excited in all the young 
men present a reckless emulation. Each tried 





if he could not break his neck in this foolish 
exploit. 

‘** ‘Now, what are you going to do?’ said my 
brother to Vetsky, when all had tried the peril, 
with a loud laugh. 

‘**T will not leap,’ answered Vetsky, coldly. 

***No! But you must leap!’ 

‘*<*T have told you that I did not wish to 
leap.’ 

‘You don’t wish to leap,’ answered my 
brother, in the heat of wine, ‘because you are 
a coward.’ 

‘**T advise you not to repeat that,’ said Vet- 
sky. 

‘* My fool of a brother knew not what he said 
or did. 

‘**T not only repeat it,’ said he, putting his 
arms akimbo, ‘but I will tell it to the Count- 
ess M—— (the lady that both were paying 
their court to). I will say to her, Your adorer 
is a coward! What will you bet that I will 
not tell her?” 

‘*Vetsky, in spite of all his sang froid, could 
not longer contain himself. He caught my 
brother by the throat. 

*** You fool!’ he cried, ‘if you dare—’ 

** A blow on the face was the only reply. 

‘* What remained to be done! For a moment 
I thought of reconciling the adversaries, but 
how to accomplish it? ‘To force my brother to 
apologize was impossible; for his officer’s uni- 
form had brought with it the most exalted ideas 
of personal dignity. He felt that he was wrong, 
but to commence his military career with what 
might be called an act of cowardice, to recede 
from his position—no power under heaven could 
have made him consent to it. As for me, I 
had not the courage to face such an idea; and 
my only chance was to attack Vetsky, whose 
prudent timidity, instinctive moderation, and 
general good sense gave me some hope. In my 
selfishness I thought that, in order to save my 
brother, this man would, as I would, recoil from 
nothing, not even public contempt. Stifling 
my pride, I proceeded to Vetsky’s house. 

‘When I entered his room I found him seat- 
ed at a writing-table tranquilly smoking a cigar. 
His calmness disturbed me. 

***T wished,’ said I, ‘to have an interview 
with you rather than your second. You are a 
man, and certainly must look upon my brother's 
conduct as nothing but the rudeness of a boy, 
entirely unworthy of your attention.’ 

‘*Vetsky looked surprised and smiled. 

‘*¢Sir,’ said he, ‘you do not think what you 
say. Be frank with me. What is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“These few words gave me a new idea. I 
would endeavor to touch his feelings. I pic- 
tured our situation, my mother’s feeble state of 
health, her farewell to us, and the promise she 
had exacted of me. I did not spare poor Vet- 
cheslaff either. I called him a fool and a 
scamp. I believe that I even muttered the 
word ‘ pardon.’ 

‘«¢ A moment,’ said Vetsky, with the cold 
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smile that had never for an instant quitted his 
face. ‘Is it on your brother’s behalf, or on 
your own, that you apologize ?’ 
“I knew not what to answer. He fixed a 
penetrating look upon me, and continued— 
‘**T understand your position perfectly. I 
know that your brother will never apologize— 





that agitated him. Poor young fellow! Life 
was, perhaps, never so attractive to him as at 
that moment. Who would blame him if he 
grieved at the chance of quitting it? When I 
saw his fair, young face, my heart bled. In the 
few hours that preceded the duel I grew twenty 
years older. 


he can not. I pity you as much as him. I am ‘*In a very few minutes after this we were on 
not a fire-eater, and duels are not in my line. | the ground. The thought that it was I who led 
I have always laid down as a rule for myself to | my brother to take his stand before a pistol, de- 
avoid every thing that might conduct to one; | prived me of the faculty of either thinking or 
but,’ he added, earnestly, ‘ not to recede a step | acting. In vain I forced myself to exhibit the 
when a rencontre became inevitable. Put your- | sang froid necessary under such circumstances ; 
self in my place. How many times have I not | but I was no longer myself. Vetsky’s second 
been forced to turn off in a joke words that, if | had to fulfill my duties. The fatal moment ar- 
addressed to another, would have provoked | rived. I gathered all my strength, and exam- 
twenty duels with your brother? I took pity | ined my brother’s pistols; they were in excel- 
on his youth, and, I acknowledge, pity on my-| lent order. WVetsky was cold as ice. An almost 
self also. Life is already sad and short enough, imperceptible smile wandered over his com- 














without sacrificing it still further for a folly. 
But this affair is more serious. What would 
the world—which already finds me too prudent 
—say of me, if I were to let this affair pass as 
something not meriting attention? You know 
what prejudices exist. I would not know where 
to hide my head. Every finger would be point- 
edatme! I would have nothing left but to blow 
my brains out; and that, you know, would not 
be prudent in a man of so much prudence !’ 

‘* These words were delivered coldly and dis- 
dainfully, but I felt that I could not reply. 

‘<< Tf it is to be so,’ I cried, angrily, ‘it is 
with me, Sir, that you will have to settle.’ 

‘<*Tf it is agreeable to you,’ said Vetsky, 
shaking the ash off of his cigar; ‘ but not be- 
fore your brother and myself have finished. 


Besides, I am certain that your brother would | 


not listen to any other arrangement. I have 
now to apologize to you—but I have some let- 
ters to write.’ 

‘* He bowed coldly, and I left the house with 
a despairing heart. 

‘‘At my house I found Vetsky’s second waiting 
for me. He announced to me that he had in- 
structions to refuse all accommodation, unless 
my brother would apologize to his principal be- 
fore all the officers of the regiment. I know 
not how such an affair would strike me to-day, 
but then such a condition appeared preposter- 
ous. 

‘*Qne hope remained to me. Vetsky was a 
bad shot. I would naturally be my brother's 
second—it was a natural duty that I owed him. 
Wishing, therefore, to give my brother all the 
advantages possible, I proposed that they should 
be placed at twenty paces, each advancing ten 
paces after the word was given, and firing at 
discretion. I counted on Vetcheslaff’s quick- 
ness and correctness of eye. Vetsky’s second 
accepted these terms. 

‘* We had scarcely finished this bloody com- 
pact, when Vetcheslaff entered. Bocks bound- 
ed before him, barking with joy. My brother 
tried to put a brave face on the matter, and 
played with the dog; but one could see that he 
could scarcely restrain the interior emotions 


| pressed lips. One would have thought that he 
| was merely warming his back at his drawing- 
|room fire-place. I looked at Vetcheslaff, and 
| saw with terror that his hand trembled. 
| ‘The signal was given. The antagonists ap- 
proached each other slowly. ‘The sight of the 
| danger had driven from Vetcheslaff’s memory 
all the instructions that I had given him. He 
| fired precipitately, and Vetsky staggered, but 
| did not fall. The bullet had broken his left 
| shoulder. Controlling his agony, he made a 
sign to his antagonist to advance to the fixed 
| limits. My brother obeyed, with a convulsive 
and involuntary movement. 

‘“‘T felt as if petrified. A cold sweat bathed 
my body. I saw Vetsky advance, step by step, 
| pistol in hand; I saw his cold, pitiless eye. 

He was only two paces distant from my brother. 
Then I thought of my mother—her last words 
—imy oath. I felt as if I were going mad. A 
mist swam before my eyes; I forgot every thing 
—honor, reason, the regulations of the duello. 
One sentence only rang in my ears: ‘ Your 
brother is being murdered before your eyes!’ 
I could no longer support this agony. I sprang 
before my brother, and making a rampart of my 
body, cried out to Vetsky, 

‘¢ ¢ Fire !’ 

Vetsky lowered his pistol. 

*** Ts this according to the rules of the du- 
ello ?’ he asked, turning calmly to his second. 

‘* A cry of disapprobation came from every 
mouth. Some of the by-standers dragged me 
away from my brother. The next instant a 
pistol-shot was heard, and Vetcheslaff fell stone. 
dead. 

‘Then I lost all self-possession. I broke 
from the grasp of my friends, and flung myself 
on the corpse, yet convulsed with the last throes 
of death. At this moment Bocks, our dog, 
came running toward us. He had broken his 
chain, and tracked my poor brother. He leap- 


ed toward the body, and licked the blood that 
flowed from the wound. 

‘* This sight recalled me to myself. I sprang 
to my feet, and seized a pistol. Vetsky, faint 
from his wound, was lying on a species of litter. 
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Maddened with the thirst for vengeance, I 
bounded toward him, with the intention of kill- 
ing him, but I was surrounded and pinioned, 
and I heard, as in a dream, the reproaches and 
condemnations of my brother-officers. 

**T have little to add,” continued the monk. 
‘*You know how they punish dueling in this 
country. I was deprived of my commission, 
and sent as a private soldier to the Caucasus. 
But this punishment was light, for the truc tor- 
ture lay in my own heart. For me life was 
ended, and I longed for some friendly bullet to 
put me out of pain. But I had not the happi- 
ness to fall in battle, and this retreat alone was 
left me. I am unknown to all; and seek to 
stifle with penitential prayers the voice that 
rings in my heart. But I have not yet found 
peace. Every night terrible dreams come to 
me. I see Vetcheslaff covered with blood, my 
mother dying of despair, and I hear continually 
those awful words, ‘Cain, what hast thou done 
with thy brother ?’” 





ANIMAL LOVE OF MUSIC. 
HE sensibility of animals to music will hardly 
be questioned in the present day, when the 
manners and habits of all animated nature are 
so thoroughly observed and studied. We no 
longer doubt the dictum of the poet, who sings, 
‘* Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast ;” and therefore, it is not so much in cor- 


the sublimest strains of the human voice or cun- 
ningly-played instrument as any post can pos- 
sibly be, and prefers the untuneful scream of 
the cat’s-meat man to the noblest compositions 
of Beethoven. Still, as if Nature was determ- 
| ined to assert the triumph of harmony over 
| every living thing, now and then a eat turns up 
| who has a genuine musieal ear, and will man- 
| ifest unequivocal satisfaction and delight at 
harmonious combinations of sound. We once 
| owned a cat who would listen complacently to 
| music by the hour together, always accompany- 
| ing it with a gentle purring—who would leave 
| her hunting-ground in garden or cellar when- 
ever music was going on in parlor or drawing- 
| room—who would scratch at the door, and croon 
| and mew to be let in, and would resent a pro- 
longed exelusion by certain expressive displays 
| of disapprobation. When admitted, she would 
| leap on the piano, and attempt, after the New 
| Zealand fashion of expressing regard, to rub 
noses with the performer. 

An old friend of ours reports another instance, 
which is perhaps still more remarkable. He 
was in the habit, most evenings in the week, of 
| spending an hour or two at the piano after the 
| studious labors of the day. His pet cat, though 
| as a kitten indifferent to music, grew to like it, 
|and regularly led the way to the piano when 
the business of the tea-table was done. Here 
| she took post on a chair, and listened gravely 


roboration of his assertion, as in illustration of | during the whole performance. When it ceased, 
a fact so interesting and pleasing in itself, that | and the instrument was closed, she would re- 
we are about to bring to the notice of the reader | turn to the rug, or to his knee, and sleep out 
some few instances of animal love of music | the rest of the evening. Not so, however, if the 
which are too well authenticated to admit of a | piano was left open; in that case Puss leaped 
doubt, and some of which are the records of our | on the keys and pawed a performance of her 





personal observation and experience. 

One of the German biographers of Mozart 
makes mention of a tame pigeon, which was the 
companion and pet of that extraordinary genius 
whena child. The bird, when at liberty, would 
never leave the side of the young composer while 
he was playing any instrument, and had to be 
caught and confined in his cage to prevent him 
from following his little favorite from room to 
room. Whenever the boy came into the pres- 
ence of the pigeon the latter manifested the ut- 
most uneasiness until he began to play; if the 
door of the cage were opened, the bird would 
fly to the violin and peck at the strings, or to 
the harpsichord and jump and flutter on the 
keys, and would not be pacified until the child 
sat down to play, when it would perch quietly 
on his shoulder, and sit there for hours almost 
without moving a feather. 

Cats have a species of undelightful music of 
their own, performed, as we all know, at un- 
seasonable hours on the leads, house-tiles, and 
garden walls of our dwellings. Puss’s perform- 
ances are generally too chromatic for ears not 
feline, and we humans are given to disconcert 


their concertos with a shower from the water-’ 


jug, or any thing else that comes to hand, when 
their untimely carols rouse us from our sleep. 
In revenge, Puss is generally as indifferent to 


own, in which she showed an extreme partiality 
| for the treble notes, and something like alarm 
| at the big bass ones, when she happened to give 
| them an extra vigorous kick with her heels. In 
fact, a rousing discord would frighten her off 
| the keys, but she would return again and soothe 
|her feelings by a gentle pattering among the 
upper notes. These exploits she repeated when- 
| ever the piano was left open, and whether she 
vhad auditors or not; so that it became neces- 
| sary to close the instrument or exclude the cat 
'from the room in order to insure a moment's 
| quietness. If by any chance her master spent 
| the evening from home, Puss showed her disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction by restlessness and 
ill-temper. 
Twenty-five years ago the writer was one of 
a joint-stock proprietary who owned a boat on 
an inland river, winding through a retired and 
picturesque tract of country. There were seven 
of us, all being either singers or players of in- 
struments; and in this boat it was our custom 
to spend an occasional leisure hour in musical 
voyagings up and down the river. To many 


an old English melody on these occasions did 
the moss-covered rocks and precipitous banks 
return harmonious echoes. We made strange 
acquaintances on those long voyages, up a 
| stream navigated by no other keel than ours; 
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and, among other natural curiosities, we fell in 
with a musical cow. This creature, a small 
cream-colored specimen of the Alderney breed, 
suckled her calf, along with a dozen other vac- 
cine mothers, in a meadow which sloped down 
to the river’s brink. Whenever we turned the 
bend of the river, ‘‘ with our voices in tune as 
the oars kept time,” and the meadow came in 
sight, there we were sure to see the white cow, 
standing up to the shoulders in the water, whith- 
er she had advanced to meet us, her neck stretch- 
ed out and her dripping nose turned toward the 
boat. As we skirted the meadow she kept 
pace with us on the bank, testifying her delight 
by antics of which no cow in her senses would 
have been thought capable. She would leap, 
skip, roll on her back, rear on her hind legs, 
then hurl them aloft in the air like a kicking 
horse—now rushing into the water to look at us 
nearer, now frisking off like a kitten at play. 
When she came to the meadow-fence, she dashed 
through it furiously into the next field, and so 
on through the next fence, and the next after 
that. The fourth being railed, she would turn 
it by wading the river, and was only prevented 
from following us further by a steep, precipitous 
bank which stopped her progress. After these 
mad gambols she always returned to her calf, 
first saluting us with a long plaintive kind of 
bellow, by way of farewell. 

At this period it was that, rescuing a fine 
snake from some ignorant boys who were about 
to kill it, under the notion that it was venom- 
ous, but who were glad to sell it for twopence, 
we carried the slippery creature home, and as- 
signed him a lodging in a small wicker basket, 
filled with moss, and suspended by a single 
string from a hook in the ceiling of our bach- 
elor’s snuggery. The reptile grew to know us, 
and to welcome us in his way, by gliding his 
cold coil across our face and temples when we 
brought him fresh moss, or tempted him with 
food, which, by-the-way, he would never take. 
It was by accident only that we discovered his 
musical predilections. One evening, while 
marching the room to the sound of our old vio- 
lin, with which it was our custom to beguile an 
occasional hour, we caught sight of what seemed 
a monstrous python threatening us from aloft. 
It was the shadow of our pet snake, projected 
by the single candle on the table to the arched 
ceiling above, and magnified to formidable-look- 
ing dimensions. The fellow was hanging out 
of the basket almost by the tip of his tail, and, 
with his head stretched toward us, was follow- 
ing our motions as we walked up and down the 
room. We remembered the snake-charmers, 
and conceived at once that it was the music 
which had brought him out; and so it proved, 
as we had opportunity of certifying by repeated 
experiments. Whenever he heard the violin 
he came out, and always with his head in the 
direction of the sound, as if anxious to reach it. 
When taken from the basket and hung round 
the neck, he lay limp and as if lifeless while 
the music lasted, and did not immediately re- 





cover when it had ceased. One day, on find- 
ing that he made no appearance at the call of 
the violin, we reached down the basket and 
found him gone. Whether he had fallen out 
by accident while hanging by his tail, or taken 
the leap on purpose, there was no knowing; 
but he had disappeared, and we saw him no 
more, though a few weeks after his departure 
we found his skin, turned inside out, behind a 
box placed against the wall. 

Dogs, judging from the conduct of the gen- 
erality of them, may be regarded as indifferent 
to music, as they are noticed neither to seck 
nor shun it, as a general rule. Being remark- 
ably docile, however, they may be, and are, 
taught to discriminate tunes, and to dance to 
violin, pipe, and drum in a manner that indi- 
cates plainly enough their appreciation of mu- 
sical time at least. Some dogs grind organs at 
the command of their unfeeling exhibitors ; 
and though they always set about the business 
with a serious face, that may be no proof that 
they dislike music. Our own dog—a cross be- 
tween a Scotch and a Skye terrier—is affected 
in an extraordinary way by the notes of the 
harmonium, and chooses to post himself close 
to the instrument while it is playing. So long 
as the music runs below a certain pitch all is 
well; but touch a single note above that, and 
he prepares to join in the performance himself. 
If a shrill note is prolonged above a minim he 
points his nose in the air, at an angle of about 
forty degrees, and, elongating his body in a 
straight line from the nostrils to the tail, pitch- 
es precisely the same note, which he will go on 
sounding as long as you please. The inference 
generally drawn is, that he dislikes it, and that 
the notes to which he thus responds are pain- 
ful to him. To us that is not so clear, since, 
though the door be open, and he has the run 
of the whole house, he never shows the least 
disposition to make his escape. Who shall say 
that it is not a luxury to him? The point is 
doubtful, at least; and we shall give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and acquit him of the 
charge, which we deem odious, of disrelishing 
music. 

We shall close the present sketch by a re- 
markable instance of the love of music exem- 
plified in the conduct of a party of mice, who 
had obtained surreptitious admission at a pub- 
lic concert. Thus it runs: ‘Soon after Miss 
Hay had commenced her first song, the party 
occupying the front seats saw a mouse saunter- 
ing leisurely up and down, close to the skirting 
of the platform on which she was singing. As 
the song proceeded the mouse stood spell- 
bound. A lady tried to drive it away, by shak- 
ing her concert-bill at it; but the little animal 
had lost its fear of man, and would not retire. 
At the conclusion of the piece the mouse van- 
ished, but reappeared, bringing with it a com- 
panion when the next song commenced. At 
the end of song the second the two mice retreat- 
ed to their hole, but made their third appearance 
on the boards when the singing was again re- 
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newed. Eventually, six or seven mice came 
out regularly with every song, and retired when 
the music ceased. While the melodious tones 
filled the apartment all attempts to drive away 
the mice were vain. These most timid mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom were too fascinated 
to be in terror of the human family, who actu- 
ally filled the room; and though a fiftieth part 
of the means used to drive them away would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have sufficed, 
they now stood, or slowly glided, so entranced 
by the melody which pervaded the room that 
they were heedless of the presence of their nat- 
ural enemies. How naturalists may explain 
this phenomenon we know not, nor shall we 
swell this article by attempting a solution.” 
The paragraph concluded by giving the names 
of several respectable individuals who witnessed 
the singular phenomenon, and who were willing 
to testify to the truth of the report. 





POMPS AND VANITIES. 

** Even as some sick men will take no medicine unless 
some pleasant thing be put amongst their potions, al- 
though it be somewhat hurtful, yet the physician suffer- 
eth them to have it: so because many will not hearken 
to serious and grave doctriments, unless they be mingled 
with some fable or jest, therefore reason willeth us to do 
the like,""—Sim Tuomas Moone. 

CARCELY had the friends of the late Miss 

Hopkins ceased congratulating themselves 
on having met the expense of the costly bridal 
presents she had received from them, when it 
began to be privately circulated among the fe- 
male portion that any thing in the way of a 
christening gift would be acceptable. Indeed, 
it was scarcely put in that form; the suggestion 
amounted to an expectation, a demand of trib- 
ute to the coming son and heir of Marcus 
Lane, who had been so fortunate as to win the 
belle of her set, née Hopkins. Those who had 
contributed to the elegantly-laid table in the 
bride’s dressing-room would now have an op- 
portunity to help fill her bureau-drawers with 
those delicate articles of lace, embroidery, cash- 
mere, flannel, silver, and trinkets generally, 
which are by no means less expensive than the 
trousseau, and are quite as publicly paraded at 
the proper season. Those who had declined, or 
inadvertently neglected to pay tribute on that 
occasion, had a chance to redeem their stand- 
ing, while sharp eyes and long memories would 
keep the reckoning. 

‘*T’m glad I made out to give Serena that 
handsome cake-knife,” said Ellen Lawton, who 
had been first bridesmaid. ‘There won’t be 
so much expected of me now. I have but just 
saved it out of my allowance.” 

‘*Have you? why, how economical you must 
be!” Bridesmaid number two, Miss Harris, of 
Madison Square, elevated her delicately-arched 
eyebrows and daintily-gloved hands at the 
same moment. ‘‘ Why, I went right to Pa for 
the money for that card-basket—it was eight- 
een dollars at Tiffany’s. But he vowed it 
was the last time I should be bridesmaid this 
year. I don’t blame him, though—it’s getting 





to be an awfully expensive business, my dear 
child!” 

“Isn't it? I had to disappoint Clara Jones 
for that very reason! There’s your own dress 
in the first place—it wasn’t so bad when the 
bride gave the dresses, for then you had only to 
give her the same back in a present, but now 
there’s your dress—and the party.” 

**Yes, if it’s only a sociable, you have to give 
something in the way of a party, and our rooms 
being so large, I had seven invitations to stand 
this winter. I hardly knew Adeline Crossman ; 
such a set as I got into by it, oh mi!” 

“There! I said to mamma—didn’t I, mam- 
ma?—that I wondered you could mix yourself 
up with such very common people. But Serena 
Hopkins and I went to Madame Chegary’s to- 
gether, and we have always been excessively 
intimate. What do you mean to give her?” 

‘* Dear knows! this is the first I have heard 
of it.” 

“Oh dear! Why I knew it ages ago—six 
weeks at least—and it’s well I did, for I shall 
have to embroider her something myself; the 
materials are all I can afford. Papa groans 
awfully this year over our bills, doesn’t he 
mamma? He feels as poor as possible.” 

Lest our rural friends, to whom poverty has 
usually a painful significance, should waste too 
much sympathy on the young lady making such 
an honest confession of it, we might as well 
state that both her mother and herself wore 
costly robes de chambre; ‘*mamma” differing 
so slightly in the style of her toilet that she 
might easily have passed for the elder sister of 
the two girls who were lolling in damask-cov- 
ered easy chairs on either side of the cheer- 
ful fire. The glowing grate was made grateful 
by a blustering March wind that whirled dust 
and ashes past the heavily draped windows. 
The morning room was perfect in its appoint- 
ments—low couches instead of sofas; sewing- 
chairs which had no claim to their title, inas- 
much as they were usually occupied by morning 
visitors who rarely set a stitch ; book-cases of 
carved rosewood, well filled with the light lit- 
erature of the day in resplendent bindings ; an 
ova] table to correspond, on which stood the 
most fanciful of work-baskets fluttering with 
ribbons, and lightly filled with the delicate 
handiwork in which both mother and daughter 
took great pride, and which earned them the 
distinction of being considered miracles of in- 
dustry by their idle acquaintances. 

Poverty of feeling in rural districts is usually 
exhibited in a show of retrenchment, but in 
Clinton Place the seamstress up stairs, in some 
unknown corner of the domestic world, still set 
the careful stitches in wristbands and collars of 
the shirts which the distressed head of the fam- 
ily was to wear, and which his expensive sons 
ornamented with studs of opal or pearl, and 
even in the case of the eldest, who was supposed 
to be in business for himself, diamonds. 

The ladies of the family had no time for 
plain sewing, no time for waiting on themselves 
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or the gentlemen who made their appearance at 
the six o’clock dinner. When caps, chemisettes, 
under-sleeves, and petticoats were to be embroid- 
ered, all minor considerations must give way. 

‘**T can’t conceive how you find time to do so 
much ;” and Miss Harris—only daughter of Eli- 
hu Harris, Esq., the well-known ship-chandler 
down town, and the owner of a free-stone front 
in a new block of the new square, when ai 
home, and divested of all commercial adjuncts 
—shrugged her shoulders in commiseration of 
the harassed and laborious life her friend must 
lead, doing so many yards of broiderie Anglais, 
and filling up so many square inches of canvas 
with the most recent patterns in Berlin wool. 

The door opened just at that moment, and 
a plainly-dressed, middle-aged person came in, 
with a fine worsted stocking in her hand, and 
seated herself familiarly by Mrs. Lawton. She 
looked much older, in her brown cashmere 
dress and plain linen collar, but was in reality 
three years younger than her fashionable sister- 
in-law. 

The young ladies exchanged glances: Miss 
Lawton’s expressed annoyance; Miss Harris's 
looked commiseration. Being ‘‘ intimate” in 
the family, she knew her friend’s horror of her 
Aunt Hilton's periodical visits, and sympathized 
with her at being obliged to tolerate such a 
‘*vulgar, countrified” person, because she hap- 
pened to be her father’s only sister. 

‘**Countrified,”” as Miss Harris elegantly ex- 
pressed it, Mrs. Hilton may have been—she 
lacked grace and ease—but vulgar she certain- 
ly was not; for though sincere almost to blunt- 
ness, and plain to being at least a year behind 
her sister-in-law, as to the width of her sleeves 
and the number of breadths in her dress skirt, 
she had not a single trace of coarseness or ill- 
breeding. 

When staying at her brother’s, on his urgent 
invitation, her self-respect demanded that she 
should mingle freely with the family and their 
visitors, instead of devoting herself to the so- 
ciety of the seamstress, or sitting alone in her 
own room, as they would gladly have her do. 
Mrs. Lawton submitted to it with the outward 
blandness which was a part of her ‘‘ manner,” 
and which made her such a favorite with the 
young people of her daughter's circle. It was 
not her fault if her sons did not marry the rich- 
est girls, and her daughter secure the ‘best 
match among them.” They all deferred to her 
opinion, and appealed to her as ‘‘dear Mrs. 
Lawton.” Mrs. Hilton’s niece was not so 
guarded as her mother in the expression of her 
emotions; but that excellent lady held her 
ground, and would not deny her hard-working 
brother—who spent so much time in supporting 
his establishment in Clinton Place that he was 
scarcely ever there to enjoy it—the pleasure of 
a yearly visit from one who recalled the simple 
life and love of his early home. 

‘* What astonishing piece of industry is Ellen 
going at now ?” inquired Mrs. Hilton, unmind- 
ful of the good-breeding of the late pupils of 





Madame Chegary, who scarcely noticed her en- 
trance by a salutation. Mrs. Lawton had just 
finished tracing an elaborate pattern of grape- 
leaves, tendrils, and clusters on tissue paper, 
and was preparing to tack it upon a tiny gar- 
ment in the purest white cashmere, fine enough 
for the little King of Algeria himself. 

‘*It’s a sack for Serena Hopkins,” the young 
lady condescended to explain, for though the 
question was addressed to Mrs. Lawton, her 
aunt’s face was turned toward the daughter. 
‘* There, Harry, since mamma has it ready, I 
don’t mind showing it to you; but don’t you 
breathe it to a living soul! I wouldn’t have 
Serena know for the world! Isn’t it a sweet 
pattern ?” 

‘* Heavenly!” and Miss Harris bent over it, 
eye-glass in hand. ‘‘Superb! there’s nothing 
at Bradbrook’s or Genin’s that can go beyond 
it!” 

Miss Harris being very much in love with 
Richard Lawton—he of the diamond studs— 
never spared her adjectives of fondness and ad- 
miration upon his sister. 

**Serena Hopkins! that?” said Mrs. Hilton. 
‘*She must have changed very much if she can 
wear any thing of that size. As I recollect her 
she was a very stout girl—larger than either of 
you.” 

Another fire of glances, and a significant tit- 
ter exchanged by the young ladies, enlightened 
her as to the state of the case. 

‘*Is it possible!” commented Mrs. Hilton. 

‘* What ?” inquired Mrs. Lawton, shortly. 

‘* Why, that such things are talked over and 
discussed so publicly nowadays. When I was 
first married I should have—” 

‘*Yes, I know,” Mrs. Lawton interrupted ; 
‘but we Americans have been so long the 
laughing-stock of Europeans on account of our 
ridiculous false modesty, that nous avons changie 
tout cela.” 

‘* You know perfectly well that I don’t un- 
derstand French and dislike foreigners,” said 
Mrs. Hilton, quietly taking up a stitch she had 
dropped in her amazement. ‘‘ But I must say 
there’s not much danger of our continuing a 
laughing-stock to them, with all I see and hear 
going on among the young people.” 

** Oh, la! Aunt Hilton, you and papa must 
have been brought up in the woods, I should 
think, to hear you lecture Dick and me!” ob- 
served papa’s dutiful daughter. 

‘*We were brought up where children were 
taught the Ten Commandments,” said Mrs. 
Hilton, sharply, ‘‘ whether they kept them or 
not. I don’t blame you and Richard for trans- 
gressing rules you never heard of.” 

Mrs. Lawton’s blandness parried this thrust 
at her maternal negligences by remarking that, 
‘* As for this matter, how were people to have 
their christening presents ready if it were not 
generally known that there was occasion to pre- 
pare them ?” 

‘*Oh, christening gifts are as new to me as 
any of the rest of the proceedings. I was only 
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taught the absolute necessity of loading brides | spotters among their cases and counters, ' 1 
with every manner of uselessness the last time | charmed with an excuse to revel in the sight Be 
I was here. Suppose you proceed with my | of such costliness and luxury. Young lady “H 
education, as I was ‘ brought up in the woods.’ | friends generally were in a flutter of curiosity 
You need not look distressed, Ellen. My feel- | and delight; and as for Mrs. Lane, she was 
ings are never injured by the literal truth. | particular to insist on her superiority over a, 





Your father and I were the children of a plain 
farmer, and Greene County is still one of the 
‘dark places.’ ” 

Miss Harris began to look about with her 
eye-glass for her sable cape, as if she were 
making a microscopic examination of insect 
life, although the article in question hung con- 
spicuously on the arm of the lounge nearest to 
her. 

‘Oh, don’t go yet, you dear creature!” urged 
her friend—and taking the opportunity to whis- 
per, while affecting to join in the search— 
‘*Never mind Aunt Hilton. She’s so spiteful! 
You've no idea what Dick and I have to put up 
with when she’s here.” 

** Poor Dick!” murmured Miss Harris; and 
as the unfortunate youth often made it a point 
to be home at luncheon when she was expected, 
she was finally persuaded, with a great show ot 
resistance and repeated urging, in which Mrs. 
Lawton joined, to replace the fur on the lounge, | 
and allow her French hat and short velvet 
mantle to be laid beside it. 

‘*Now that we are quiet once more,” said | 
Mrs. Hilton, as the bustle of entreaties and ex- 
postulation died away, ‘‘I should like to know 
what the necessity of giving christening pres- 
ents is?” 

‘*Oh, it is expected nowadays,” said Mrs. 
Lawton, conclusively. ‘‘One can’t get over 
it; but I must say it is getting to be a great 
tax—so many of Ellen's friends have been mar- 
ried the past two years.” 

Mrs. Hilton was sufficiently well acquainted 
with her sister-in-law’s tone of mind to know 
that there was no controverting the argument. 
Whatever was expected of Mrs. Lawton—by 
the world, that is—was invariably accomplished, 
at whatever sacrifice. She had no struggle 
whom to worship—mammon had long ago been 
decided for, and she was a most willing and 
faithful devotee. 

The bridesmaids, who had preceded the pres- 
ent Mrs. Lane up the broad aisle of Grace 
Church on the happy occasion which gathered 
such a huge crowd of boys, shop porters, nurs- 
ery maids, and small children about the steps, 
a few months before, were not the only ones 
among her friends who talked over the news of 
a future interesting ceremony to be performed 
at the same place. 

Relatives from whom “something hand- 
some” was expected groaned in spirit. One 
bachelor uncle reverted to the well-known prov- 
erb of insult and injury when he recollected 
how recently he had paid Ball and Black’s bill 
for a case of heavy silver spoons—table, des- 
sert, and teas—of the most expensive pattern. 
Mothers of small families, who doted on Gen- 








in’s and Bradbrook’s, set out afresh on exploring 


them as ‘‘a married woman.” Her importance 
knew no bounds. Before the arrival of the ex- 
pected infant, her caprices and whims were to 
be humored to any extent; but when it was 
actually announced that Mr. Lane was a father, 
he felt bowed down by the greatness of the 
obligation his Serena had conferred upon him; 
or if he did not, the fault lay only at his own 
door. It was the united business of the lovely 
invalid, the devoted monthly nurse, and his 
agitated mother-in-law, to impress the convic- 
tion upon him. Mr. Hopkins, senior, was the 
only person about the establishment who pre- 
served his usual calmness. 

‘* Better take a cup of coffee, Mark,” he ob- 
served to his son-in-law. ‘‘ You'll come to 
take these little matters quietly in time.” And 
he returned to the perusal of the Evening Post, 
over whicu he had addressed the remark to the 


|excited young father, who disturbed him by 


pacing up and down the dining-room, with his 
hair slightly disheveled and his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his dressing-gown. 

Ten days later and he was banished from the 
sick room with an air of the deepest mystery, 
and forbidden, on pain of his wife’s severest 
displeasure, and future unremitting persecution 
from the nurse, to return until he was sum- 
moned. Having noticed the elaborate prepara- 
tions going on around him, as he sat on the 
edge of the bed holding his wife’s hand—the 
nurse having extended her royal permission to 
that length of indulgence—he was not so much 
surprised as he might have been on being ush- 
ered an hour after once more into what he had 
once blindly considered his own room. 

It was darkened to the exact point which cus- 
tom prescribed. The bed was freshly made, with 
a new, delicately-tinted Marseilles counterpane ; 
the huge, square pillows were got up with a great 
display of cambric, Valenciennes, and frills gen- 
erally ; but the grand centre of attraction was 
its late occupant, sitting up for the first time in 
a dressing-gown lined with pale blue silk, the 
daintiest breath of a cap, with flattering ribbons 
of the same color (Mrs. Lane was a blonde), 
which was carried even to the bows upon the 
tiny embroidered slippers that rested conspicu- 
ously upon a handsome ottoman before the easy 
chair in which she languidly reclined. 

“There!” said the nurse, with a majestic 
wave of the hand, and a deep self-conscious- 
ness of duty well performed. 

It was certainly an effective tableau. The 
soft blush and smile with which he was wel- 
comed—Mrs. Lane had seen the hand mirror, 
and knew she was looking her very best; the 
delicate complexion, clearer than ever, with its 
shade of paleness; the small white hand, hold- 
ing a richly embroidered mouchoir that had been 
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one of her bridal gifts ; that admirably slippered perry a costly diamond engagement ring glit- 
foot, and the background so softly shadowed! | tered as a guard above the heaviest plain gold 
Mr. Lane may be excused for thinking at the | | circlet that money could purchase. 
moment that he was the happiest and most for- | He thought of the time when his voice trem- 
tunate man, not only in the city, but that the | bled as he held the last upon her finger, and 
world itself contained ! said, after Dr. Taylor, “ With this ring I thee 
The infant—it was a girl, much to its doting | wed.” Dear girl! he promised then to love 
papa’s disappointment, after he had ceased to | and cherish her, and he would, so he would! 
be thankful for any thing, as the nurse told him | Yet the childless widow of his guardian, who 
he ought to be when he ventured to remark on | had been more than a mother to him, had im- 
the fact—this innocent cause of the bustle and plied the wish that the little one whose birth 
preparation of the past few months, was sleep- | | she so rejoiced over should be called by her 
ing as quietly as if she had only been one of | name, and in an unguarded moment Marcus 
ten, and that where she was not made particu- | Lane had promised it, counting on being able 
larly comfortable or welcome. Such children | to win his wife’s consent. Since it was not a 
are apt to thrive; they are not exposed to the | boy to be Marcus Lane, junior, what did a name 
dangers and mischiefs of overfeeding, overheat- | signify ? 
ing, and underdressing, which beset the entrance | | “Mrs. Lane did not agree with Miss Juliet 


into life of those who have the misfortune to be- | 
long to opulent parents. 


The young father restrained his desire to look | 


at the little pink, wrinkled face for the second 
time that morning. One glance had been pre- | 
viously accorded him, and he had a subject for 
conversation just now apart from the sufferings | 
of the dear invalid, and inquiring what he should | 
bring her from down town. The lovely conva- 
lescent noticed his glance turning to the cradle, 


canopied with a cloud of tulle, looped back by | 


bows of white satin ribbon. 

It has been said that the bridal vail usually 
enters into this portion of the arrangements, but 
who shall dare to impute aught that savors, how- 
ever remotely, of economy to fashion! 

**T know,” said the young mother, interpret- | 
ing the unspoken request. ‘It’s about her 
name !” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Mr. Lane, in a tone which | 
evinced relief at having the subject introduced 
for him. ‘Every body asks me what we are 
going to call her, and in speaking of her, ‘ Baby’ 
sounds unfinished somehow. 


prised, you have no idea!” 

‘“*Was he?” and the maternal pride of pos- 
session brought up a deeper and more becom- 
ing flush. 

* Yes—and so was Jack Alsteyne; they've 
been married a year and ahalf now. He looked 
so envious, I pitied the poor fellow.” 

**T don’t wonder! Oh, Mark, don’t swing 
your foot so, it makes me so nervous!” 

“Not for the world, darling—I’m so sorry.” 
He sometimes felt that it was extremely selfish 
in him to breathe freely in the darkened, per- 
fumed room, so shielded from profane intrusion. 
“T wouldn’t worry my little pet for a kingdom, 
she knows very well; but as I was saying, dear 
one, about baby’s name.” 

‘*Tf it was any other name in the world! but 
‘ Betsy’—oh, horrors, Mark, only think of Bet- 
sy for our dear little precious darling! No, you 
must not ask me! You know I am willing to 


make any sacrifice for you, and what a devoted | 


wife I am.” 
“T know it, sweet!” and he kissed the hand on | 


By-the-way, I | 
saw Tom Gilbert down town, and he was so sur- | 


Capulet. There was every thing in a sweet, 
fanciful name susceptible of endearing diminu- 
tives. Her mother’s—Louisa was not so bad— 
| Louise was girlish and graceful—“ Lu-lu,” for 
her babyhood, charming. Then Edith—Mabel 
|—Ethel: Saxon names were getting so fash- 
|ionable. If she should have fine features and a 
majestic form when she grew up! The present 
limp figure—swathed in flannel rollers—and 
|mobile physiognomy did not promise much to 
an uninterested spectator. However, the rash 
| father found himself uncomfortably situated be- 
| tween the horns of his dilemma, desiring to keep 
| his promise and gratify the person he loved and 
respected most in the world, and at the same 
time to avoid grieving and crossing his petted 
wife, “especially at such a time.” 
| «J'm sure it’s my child,” urged Mrs. Lane, 
with a voice slightly raised above the languid 
| whisper she had maintained since her mother- 
| hood. 
| ‘That's so! ‘there’ sno denying it!” her hus- 
| band was forced to admit. 
** And all for a stup vid old woman !” 
“Mrs. Hamilton is any thing but stupid, and 
I must beg, Serena, that in speaking of the best 
friend I have—” 

The petition was interrupted by an hysterical 
little sob, and the exclamation, “I’m sure I 
never expected to hear you speak so to me!” 

**Poor, dear lamb!” said the nurse, bound on 
all occasions to sympathize with her suffering 
charge, and bustling about for Cologne and aro- 
matic vinegar. 

Mr. Lane darted an uncomfortable look at 
the person who had thus dared to interfere be- 
tween himself and wife, but remembering who 
she was, took it back again. 

‘*T’m sure (sob) nobody ever spoke so to me 
(sob) in all my life (sob), and now (sob) of all 
other times—” and the expostulation was 
drowned in the threatening flood. 

Mr. Lane was instantly and deeply penitent, 
but the offense had been too serious to be lightly 
forgiven. 

‘There, there—I know, Neena, I’m a wretch, 
;my precious, to tease you now, my darling. 
| There, don’t ery, my darling.” 
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‘¢ Qh, it’s no use, Sir,” and the high function- 
ary who proceeded to take matters into her own 
hands, returned his late glance with one of icy 
scorn and calm superiority. ‘* You've gone and 
done it now, after all she’s undergone, poor 
dear! and all we’ve tried to do to tranquillize her 
nerves. I can’t be answerable for the conse- 
quences, poor lamb! but it’s the way with men! 
they’re all alike, and you'll never know it 
younger. "Tisn’t the least use, Sir, she must 
have her ery out. Here’s your other handker- 
chief; that’s your handsomest one you know. 
There, you’d better go, Sir, as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Lane felt that he had, and departed for 
his office a forlorn and unhappy man. He ac- 
cused himself as a monster of ingratitude and 
barbarity ; he would have given the week’s prof- 
its—and they were by no means inconsiderable 
—to be able to remember his wife as he first 
saw her that morning—all tranquillity and 
smiles. All through the day he pictured her 
as he had left her—weeping on the nurse’s 
shoulder instead of his own—suffering, and per- 
haps sinking, from the shock his unguarded 
words had given her. In every messenger he 
expected a summons to her bedside, and more 
than once took up his hat to return and sue for 
pardon. 

The sufferer raised her head, as the hall-door 
closed upon him. ‘‘Oh, nurse, my cap! I 
never thought of those rosettes! Do get me a 
hand-glass! Have I spoiled it? It’s the most 
becoming of the whole set! It was too bad in 


Mark, I declare ; I will never forgive him if it’s 


ruined!” The offender would have been aston- 





} 
} 


| 


} 


‘* After all you've gone through!” returned 
the porteress, warningly. 

‘* Oh, it’s not the least consequence !—” If 
poor Mark, gnawing his finger-nails to the quick 
in self-reproach, and puzzling his memory and 
imagination for a peace-offering, could but have 
heard that ! 

‘* Not the least! Only five minutes! 
I've been shut up so long! 

“Just this once, then! And do not exert 
yourself too much! Remember, now—I make 
the exception only in favor of these young la- 
dies, who were your bridesmaids, if I recollect! 
There—recline a little more, if you please ; let 
me darken this window slightly; your com- 
plexion, you know—and you have rather too 
much color for a convalescent; here is your 
other handkerchief; there—that will do.” And 
the final arrangements being concluded, the 
subdued and slightly awe-stricken visitors were 
admitted. 

Initiated as it is in feminine raptures, our 
pen would fail in justice to the meeting. The 
embraces—the exclamations—the affectionate 
epithets—the fluttering curiosity—the hovering 
above the cradle—the appeals to ‘‘nurse’”—the 
graciousness of that lady herself, who saw in 
them future candidates for her kind offices !— 
all this we leave to our readers’ past or future 
experience: imagination itself is not to be 
trusted, 

Miss Harris threw herself at the feet of her 


And 


Ah, please—do!” 


| friend, who had thus distanced her in the ini- 


tiative steps of a matron’s experience. Miss 
Lawton hung above her, pouring out epithets 
and exclamations with equal rapidity, as the 


ished at the energy with which the threat was | nurse proceeded to the second part of the pro- 


pronounced could he have heard it. Certain- 
ly it would have been a great relief to his 
feelings. 

‘* You may trust me, Mrs. Lane. I always 
have my presence of mind about me—it isn’t 
even jammed.” 

The door-bell sounded a shrill peal, that pene- 
trated even to the sick chamber. 

Mrs. Lane resumed her handkerchief and her 
attitude. She was inwardly convinced that her 
husband had returned to beg forgiveness. 

A tap at the chamber-door! Not even the 
newly-made grandmamma, much less her pa- 
tient’s husband, was granted audience without 
a parley with the governor of the fortress. 

Two visiting-cards were presented through 
the crevice. In consideration of drafts, the door 
was never opened more than three inches when 
a message was to be delivered. 

‘« Miss Harris and Miss Lawton !” announced 
the recipient. ‘‘ Of course, you will not attempt 
to see them ?” 

“Oh, please !—I must! Oh, the dear things 
—to come so soon! I must show them the 
baby, nurse!” 

‘*You have been sitting up fifteen minutes 
already, and you know what the doctor's orders 
are!” 


‘* But it won’t excite me in the least!” 





gramme and began to display the presents. 

**Oh, how charming! What a lovely téte-a- 
téte set! Who was it from? It looks like real 
Sevres. Who is it from?” 

**Uncle Albert; but then he’s no one but 
himself to think of, and mamma and I both 
agreed it ought to have been silver. There's 
four pair of gold bracelets—there in that drawer, 
nurse—six pair of coral, plain and cut. There! 
did you ever see such a lovely blush—Neapoli- 
tan. Mamma chose those—the rest are from— 
oh, every body—” 

‘*Talking too much, Mrs. Lane,” said the 
nurse, warningly. 

**Yes, you dear creature! don’t tire your- 
self. Let us do the talking ;” and Miss Harris 
squeezed her friend's hand with all the ardor of 
a lover. The invalid suffered herself to be per- 
suaded, and motioned to the nurse that the sil- 
ver was in the wardrobe. 

‘‘Three cups! enchanting!” said Miss Har- 
ris. ‘Only see, Ellen, what lovely chasing.” 

** And so heavy, too,” said the nurse, ‘“‘ Just 
notice, if you please, ladies. At my last place 
there was but one, from the grandmamma, and 
it was so light that it actually flew up in my 
hand when I went to lift it out of the box. But 
I never saw such elegant things as this sweet 
little lamb has—bless its little heart, how it does 
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sleep! it deserves all it has!—never, in all my 
experience !” 

The little lamb’s mamma was duly gratified 
at this unsolicited tribute to her new posses- 
sions, and Miss Harris grew proportionably en- 
vious. 

‘* Spoons,” said the nurse, holding up two 
morocco cases—‘‘ and three forks—one napkin 
ring. This case has a whole set, you see—knife, 
fork, and spoon. This is from Mr. Lane’s broth- 
er, I think you said.” 

“*Oh, yes! your napkin ring, Harry—it was | 
so good and unexpected of you.” The last was, 
to speak mildly, a slight exaggeration, as the 
young mother had looked for even something 
handsomer from her wealthy bridesmaid. 

‘*Don’t speak of it,” and the eye-glass made 
a deprecating wave. ‘‘ The merest trifle.” 

«And we must see the flannels,” suggested | 
Ellen Lawton, who thought it high time that 
her gift was produced and acknowledged. To 
what ether end had she spent time and money 
upon it! 

**Qh, to be sure!” and the invalid made a 
half movement to get them herself. 

‘*Mrs. Lane! I shall be obliged to dismiss 
these young ladies at once if you will exert 
yourself to talk so much!” 

The convalescent became properly recollected 
and obedient before the uplifted finger. Mater- | 
nal authority would have been instantly rebelled | 
against if so exercised. | 

‘*We have some very handsome flannels,” 
said the nurse, recalling her smiles; ‘‘ this 
sack, for instance, though it happens to be cash- | 
mere ; but it all goes under one head. The em- | 
broidery must be French, I think, for I see so | 
much of these things that I am quite a judge.” | 
Adroit woman! she perceived from Miss Law- 
ton’s interested manner that she was the donor | 
of the garment in question. There is an old | 
proverb of setting for a ‘‘ detective” one who | 
has had a similar experience with the offender. | 
Those who pay out the glittering change of com- | 
pliments must understand their coinage to do | 
it successfully. 

“Oh, every one admires it, you dear child!” | 
Admonitions were again lost sight of for a mo- | 
ment. ‘Mamma said when it came that it was | 
more than perfect—she would hardly believe it | 
was not imported !” 

Mrs. Lane forgot to add her own comment, 
which was, “Just like Ellen Lawton’s mean- 
ness, not to buy something out and out!” 

Miss Lawton covered her retreat from the fire 
of thanks and praise, in which last Henrietta 
Harris loudly joined, by inquiring what a mu- 
tual friend, Adeline Mitchell, had contributed. 

“Not athing. Isn’t it shabby?” 

“*Excessively mean. Of course you are done 
with her !” said Miss Havis—“ only a crocheted 
toilet cushion when you were married, and no- 
thing now! Dear me, I would not have be- 
lieved it possible !” 

“Tf your sack was only a blanket, it would 
do for the christening. I should certainly make 

















it a point to use it,” said the young mother, re- 
turning to the pile of flannels the willing at- 
tendant still displayed, exclaiming over each 
separate article. ‘*There, that blanket with 
the garland of moss roses I think I shall use— 
it will show best at a distance!” 

‘Sure enough! when is it to be? You will 
keep the very handsomest things for that, of 
course-—this Valenciennes cap, I suppose, as 
it’s all white. Three caps! How fortunate you 


| have been Serena! It’s worth getting married 


for, I declare. Whois to stand for her?” Asshe 


| asked the question, a mental vision of the im- 
| posing ceremony in the presence of the whole 
| congregation of Grace Church rose before Miss 


Harris. She thought how delightful it would 
be if Serena would ask her and Richard Law- 
ton to become sponsors. It would be even more 
interesting than the wedding. 

“Oh, notimmediately, of course. Nurse says 
that baby won’t have her real complexion before 
five or six weeks, and, of course, I want her to 
look her best; and then I must wait until it’s 
mild enough for a new bonnet and mantle. I 
haven't a thing to wear now |” 

The statement might reasonably have been 
questioned by any one who remembered the 


| enormous force of seamstresses, milliners, and 


mantua-makers that had so lately been em- 
ployed in preparing the trousseav. However, 
both visitors agreed that, of course, she could not 
have ‘‘any thing decent.” 

‘Oh! what are you going tocallher? Just 
think, Harry, here we've been all this time, and 
never asked !” 

Miss Lawton’s remark served at once as an 
inquiry and apology for their mutual forgetful- 
ness, 

‘*But there was so much to say, and we 
hadn’t seen you in such an age, Serena! What 
isit ? something heavenly, of course—your taste 
is so perfect!” 

A shadow crossed the self-complacent serenity 
of the face into which the questioner was gaz- 
ing. 

‘*Oh, it’s dreadful, girls! don’t ask. I’m se 
mortified I could cry my eyes out. Only guess 
what Mark insists on calling her! But you 
never would be able to guess in a lifetime any 
thing half so shocking! I might as well tell 
you at once! Betsy !—there !” 

‘* Horrors!” groaned Henrietta. ‘‘No, you 
poor thing! I never should have dreamed Mark 
Lane would have proposed any thing so bar- 
barous.” 

‘For Mrs. Hamilton, I suppose,” said the 
more worldly-wise and cautious Miss Lawton. 

‘“‘Why, how did you happen to guess ?—just 
one minute more, nurse—there, I can’t say an- 
other word; just show them the baskets, won't 
you? There, aren’t those loves! This French 
wrought muslin over blue is my favorite—blue 
is my color you know—but mamma says the 
cashmere must have cost most, twenty-five or 
forty dollars at least, as it is completely fitted 
up.” 
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‘“‘If you please, Mrs. Lane, J will show the| ‘‘ Very appropriate!” she could scarcely con- 


young ladies the difference. She has been so 
agitated about that dreadful name this morning 
—to tell the truth, Mr. Lane was quite unfeel- 
ing; but la, young ladies, that’s the way with 
gentlemen, as you'll both find out some day !” 

Miss Harris looked conscious, Miss Lawton 
dignified. 

‘‘Mrs. Hamilton has no children of her own, 
I believe, and is immensely rich; she never 
spends any thing, I've heard mamma say.” 

The nurse looked interested. ‘‘ Ah, if Mr. 
Lane had only urged a sensible reason when 
he brought up the subject of the name !” 

‘¢ Qh, then it isn’t the Mrs. Hamilton that is 
always giving to widows and things?” said Miss 
Harris. 

** La, yes it is, dear. She brought up Mark, 
you know, and sent those old-fashioned portraits 
of his father and mother, that we put up in the 
third story back-room, when I was married. 
Don’t you know, Harry? Mark was so simple 
that he actually wanted them brought down 
here when we were arranging things. He is 
quite distracted about her, and always was.” 

‘Oh, I remember, you have to go there to 
tea one evening every week, and she bores you 
to death about ‘ societies,’ doesn’t she ?” 

‘Only imagine it! before every body in 
Church, and me standing up there—‘ Betsy 
Hamilton !’—la, I should faint.” 

‘* But, if she’s so very wealthy”—suggested 
the nurse, thinking it might be a stroke of 


policy to effect a reconciliation between her | 


charge and the offending husband. Husbands 
were her natural prey ; still she could admit, if 
occasion required it, that ‘‘fish might have 
feelings.” 

‘* And Doctor Taylor always speaks so low 
nobody could catch it, and it would be only that 
once,” suggested Ellen Lawton, who thought it 
would be a capital joke on her fastidious friend, 
and secretly delighted in helping it on. 

‘¢ But after that,” murmured baby’s mamma, 
disconsolately. 

‘Oh, I've got an excellent idea.” Miss Har- 
ris was not remarkable for her originality in that 
line. ‘‘ Betsy stands for Elizabeth really, you 
know, and that’s the same as Eliza. Don’t you 
remember the riddle—I used to guess it when 
I was a little girl—about ‘ Eliza, Elizabeth, Bet- 
sy and Bess?’ Well, every body calls Eliza 
Lilly nowadays, and you could not want any 
thing sweeter !” 

If her child’s life had been threatened, and 
the danger had been unexpectedly averted, Mrs. 
Lane could not have looked more relieved and 
grateful. ; 

“Oh, so I can—‘ Lilly ;’ and if she has my 
complexion—nurse thinks she will—don’t you 
nurse? Qh, she’s waking up, I wanted you to 
see her eyes.” 

Ellen Lawton glanced at the distorted little 
face now lifted to the nurse’s lap, growing 
redder every instant, in an incipient fit of 
eolic. 


| trol the malicious emphasis she longed to give. 
| “Tt’s such a relief!” Mrs. Lane sighed 
deeply, and leaned back against the luxurious 
pillows with which her chair was filled. 

‘* No doubt she will do something handsome, 
Mrs. Hamilton, for once,” said Miss Harris, 
rising from her recumbent position as the nurse 
| looked significantly at the watch upon the dress- 
ing-tble near her, and from that to the door. 
She had no idea of allowing a distaste to ma- 
ternity to arise from witnessing the storm whose 
threatening symptoms were increasing. 

“‘ Really, young ladies—no, not another word, 
Mrs. Lane! you have exerted yourself quite too 
much. You see how exhausted she is, young 
ladies. We shall hope to see you again, but 
now—” And thus the audience was abruptly 
terminated, but scarcely before the unconscious 
object of all this consultation lifted up her voice 
| with the decided intent of taking a prominent 
| part in the proceedings, whatever they were. 

Mr. Lane returned at nightfall prepared to 
make any and every concession, and armed with 
a pledge of future good behavior in the shape of 
an enameled medallion set with diamonds, which 
| was intended to contain baby’s hair, as yet not 
| visible to the naked eye, on one side, and her 
| daguerreotype on the other. Admirable fore- 
| thought! Peace after due capitulation was pro- 
| claimed ; nay, more, his everlasting gratitude 
| was called out by a spontaneous offer from the 
forgiving and generous Serena, to agree that 
the baby should receive Mrs. Hamilton’s name, 
after all! 

Mr. Lane retired completely overwhelmed 
with love and admiration. ‘‘ Noble girl,” he 
soliloquized, as he paced his bachelor apart- 
ment, the third story back-room, adorned with 
the portraits of his respected parents. ‘‘ If they 
could only have lived to see how blessed I am! 
What an angel of self-denial! I know what a 
trial it was for her, and she gave up so sweetly 
formy sake. How can [ever do enough for her?” 











| 





‘* Really, it is very handsome in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, I must say.” Mrs. Hopkins, who had not 
yet made up her mind as to allowing the baby 
to call her grandmamma, when the time came 
disentangled the chain of her double eye-glass 
from her cap strings, and held the note just re- 
ceived a little nearer to the light. ‘‘ She will 
send it this afternoon, she says; so, my dear, you 
see you were quite right to make the concession 
after all.” 

‘*The christening robe—only think, nurse !” 
explained baby’s mamma. 

**It will no doubt be something extremely 
handsome, and I should not wonder if she left 
her every thing in theend. I declare it seems 
quite a fortunate thing that Mrs. Hamilton has 
no children of her own.” : 

Worldly heart! loving thine own so selfishly ! 
while in her lonely home, with its great echoing, 
voiceless rooms, a frail, worn figure bent over 
' treasures that had not been unlocked for years, 
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the records of those fleeting lives that should 
have gladdened her dreary age. Little half- 
worn shoes—a rose that had withered in a ba- 
by’s close, feverish clasp—crumpled lace, yellow 
and time-stained, that had shaded the death- 
white cheek she had pressed to her aching 
heart—two tiny rings of hair, still soft and bright 
as when she had sheared them from the snowy 
temples never more to beat and throb with pain ! 

**What an odd, old-fashioned hand she 
writes,” said the young mother, who had never 
even dreamed that her jewel could be stolen 
from her. Was not the child all her own, ‘‘ to 
have and to hold?” Had she not brought it tri- 
umphantly from the ‘shadowy boundaries of 
death,” for her own pride, her own pleasure, 
her own selfish gain? 

‘* Very; yet it is much plainer than yours, my 
dear, or that note from Henrietta Harris this 
morning. Girls nowadays do write so blindly, 
but it’s the fashion, of course—that sloping Ital- 
ian hand. By-the-way, if Henrietta is coming 
here this afternoon it will be a good time to set- 
tle about the christening. Iam anxious to have 
it over with before we go into the country, and 
your things will be sent home next week. Per- 
haps that is her now.” 

Miss Harris appeared in answer to the con- 
jecture. She had been specially invited to sit 
with her friend that afternoon, and bring news 
of the ‘‘ openings” she had been attending 
through the week. She sawthe greatest change, 
the greatest improvement in the baby, since her 
first glimpse at it two weeks before! ‘ Might 
I be allowed to hold it just one tiny, tiny 
little moment? Ah, please, nursey, you show 
me how.” And ‘‘nursey,” thus entreated, con- 
descended to impart the desired instructions 
gratis. 

‘*T have such a piece of news for you, Harry,” 
sajd the girl-mamma, who watched the proceed- 
ing with an amiable, self-sacrificing air, quite 
habitual to her of late, especially in Mark’s 
presence. 

‘Only think! Mrs. Hamilton has offered to 
send the christening dress!” 

‘*You don’t say? I wonder what it will be ? 
Something splendid, of course !” 

‘*Qh, of course, as baby is to be named for 
her. Isn't it fortunate I consented; who knows 
how much she may leave her, and her health’s 
so very delicate ?” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if it went beyond Mrs. 
Riggles’s—Adeline Crossman, you know; it has 
been sent already by his aunt; the finest linen 
cambric, and loaded with embroidery, direct 
from Paris. I was there when it was opened. 
It came in a huge packing case, on account of 
the ribbons, you know, and rosettes, and things. 
It did look so odd, all done up in oiled silk, the 
inside box, you know, for fear of accident. Addy 
says it was a hundred dollars |!” 

“‘These new people spend money so fast,” 
suggested the attentive nurse, who was aware 
that Mrs. Lane's grandfather, having been ‘‘a 
new people,” she herself could claim the right of 





good birth, Young America, in its headlong 
speed, having settled the matter that time is wast- 
ed which goes back more than one generation, 

Instant envy possessed the soul of the infant 
Betsy’s mamma. 

‘* Adeline Crossman! if her baby’s robe cost 
a hundred, mine ought to be a hundred and fifty, 
at least!” 

‘*Mrs. Harman Livingston’s was two hun- 
dred,” said the nurse, aware that bits of intelli- 
gence relating to the private affairs of her most 
aristocratic patients were always acceptable. 

‘*Mrs. Hamilton was a Livingston, nurse,” 
Mrs. Lane said, with a deeper importance of 
manner. ‘‘ She will choose something lovely, you 
may be sure ; only I suppose I've got to take a 
lecture with it.” 

‘** A lecture ?” 

‘* Why, yes; she says that she is going to send 
a letter this afternoon instead of a visit; you 
know she never goes out now, hasn’t for years; 
that is only a line—see!—to tell me it’s coming, 
so that I need not get another. She thinks the 
christening is going to be on Sunday, as she 
heard I rode out yesterday; but, of course, I 
could not get ready so soon.” 

‘‘Oh, of course not; what is your bonnet? 
I saw the sweetest white crape at Malherbe’s 
yesterday ; it looked exactly like you. I thought 
of you the instant I set my eyes on it.” 

“You're to be godmother, youknow, Harry?” 

‘*No! am I?” and the blissful certainty of 
the distinction she had so ardently longed for sent 
a brightness into her plain face that made the 
good-hearted girl almost pretty for the moment. 

** And, of course, I know you'll want Dick 
Lawton to stand with you. So Mark agreed; 
but he says he’s very gay, Harry, and you must 
look out.” 

This sage and matronly advice was given with 
an air of gravity that would have become Mrs. 
Hamilton herself. 

‘*Here’s Mark now!” and Miss Harris felt 
extremely relieved at the opportune arrival. 
‘* He’s getting out of the omnibus. As I was 
going to say, I can wear my chinée robe; and, 
fortunately, my bonnet is white. He has a par- 
cel”—and she nodded her head gayly as her 
friend’s husband came up the steps. She felt 
quite at home with Mark, and liked him ex- 
tremely, notwithstanding his cautions about 
Richard Lawton. All young men were ‘‘ gay” 
before marriage-—what did it signify ? 

The affectionate meeting between husband 
and wife, after a separation of nearly five hours, 
sent a pang of envy to her heart. When would 
she be allowed to watch for and welcome some 
one who would care as much for her as Mark 
did for Serena? But then Serena was such a 
lovely creature, and so amiable! no wonder! 

‘*T met old John—aunt Hamilton’s man, you 
know—hobbling along, and took this box from 
him,” explained Mr. Lane, as he laid the mys- 
terious parcel by the bed on which Serena was 
gracefully reclining. ‘‘ He said there was some- 





thing in it for you. Let’s see |” 
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‘*That can’t be the robe—it’s too small,” | 
said Mrs. Lane, in a disappointed tone. 


‘‘ What robe?” and her husband took out) 
his penknife to dispatch the careful knots more 
quickly. 

‘« Baby’s christening robe ; she’s promised it. | 
This morning, just after you went away, the note | 


came, and I’ve been dying to see it ever since. | 


Of course it’s superb, or she would not offer it. | 
Do help him! do get a pair of scissors, nurse.” 


‘She says as much herself, I'm sure, Mrs. | 
Lane,” chimed in the equally curious attendant, | 
as she proffered the desired aid. ‘*‘ Don’t you | 
know she said she would send the dear baby 
the most valuable thing she could offer? Her | 
very words, Miss Harris. It’s a great pity Mrs. | 
Hopkins went out as you came in; she ought to) 
be here to get the first sight.” 

A tolerably thick letter, directed in the plain | 
but slightly ‘tremulous handwriting of his old | 
friend, lay upon the napkin of exquisitely fine | 
damask which protected the contents of the | 
box. Mr. Lane took it up almost reverently. 

‘*It takes her so long to write, and hurts her | 
side so, I declare, Serena, she must think a} 
great deal of you. Here, somebody take out | 
these pins; I don’t understand pins.” 

Mrs. Lane sat up and began to remove them | 
with feverish haste. She had some uncom- 
fortable misgivings. That box never was large | 
enough to hold a decent slip, much more a robe— 
and then being pinned up so closely would ruin 
the ribbons! She caught sight of a thin yellow- 
ish material, of needle-work that had been in 
fashion in her grandmother's day, and burst 
into tears of disappointed and angry excitement, 
throwing the box and its contents to the floor! 
Amiable Serena, worthy of her name and the 
occasion—preparing to renounce, in the name | 
of her little one, ‘‘the works of the flesh and | 
the devil!” 

Mr. Lane was confounded ; Miss Harris | 
wished herself any where else than the specta- | 
tor of such a scene; and the nurse lifted up a) 
tiny robe of the finest Indian muslin, elaborately | 
wrought with heavy needlework in points, but | 
yellow with age, as limp as the little figure it 
was destined to enfold, and scarcely so long as 
a night-slip of the present style. 

Mrs. Lane uncovered her face for an instant, 
as it was held up in full view. ‘‘ That, for my 
child! Nw, never, the mean old—!” 

‘* Serena—hush—stop—what is the matter? 
what is it nurse? Isn’t that a very good frock ? 
What is the matter, Serena ?” 

‘Don’t cry, Serena,” Miss Harris was really 
distressed, and thought her friend had been 
cheated most shamefully. 

** Such a terrible disappointment! she can’t 
help it, Mr, Lane. I shouldn’t wonder if it put 
her back a week!” 

‘* But I don’t understand. Where's the letter, 
nurse? Perhaps that will explain it.” 

**T don’t want to hear it—don’t read it—I 
never want to hear of her again,” sobbed Mrs. 
Lane hysterically. ‘I wrote an answer to the 
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| should wear it; and there's her beautiful French 


first note, right away, and promised the baby 


cambric Aunt Jane sent, with the rosettes and 
| Sleeve ribbons, and all! Oh, dear, dear !” 

‘‘Don’t be foolish, Serena ; there may be some 
mistake. Do stop a moment. Let's see at any 
rate.” 

Mrs. Lane’s sobs subsided slightly ; Miss Har- 
ris prepared to listen attentively, though she 
still bathed her friend’s forehead with Cologne, 
| and was prepared to condemn the author of her 
| grief with any or every excuse. 

‘* My dear children—” 

‘*That’s what she always calls Mark and 
me,” whispered Serena, rousing a little as Mark 
walked to the window for light and began to 
read. 

‘**T am slow to write you my congratulations ; 
but you, Mark, have received them by word of 
mouth long ago. I rejoice in your new happi- 
ness as if he had been there whom God saw fit 
to take to Himself so many years ago, spared to 
grow up to honor and usefulness. May your 
little daughter be an eternal source of gratifica- 
tion and cause for praise! It is a precious gift, 
this dear babe—but it is a solemn charge, such 
as we only occasionally realize. The training 
of an immortal soul—a work from which an an- 
| gel would shrink back in awe, but which we 
poor, presumptuous mortals enter upon too 
often with the most shocking indifference and 
recklessness! But I hope better things from 
you, my dear children, and trust that your dear 


| babe may be trained not for earth only, but for 


Heaven.” 
The room was in utter stillness as Mr. Lane 
paused for a moment, his voice trembling with 


| the unexpected and solemn charge thus forced 


upon him. The two young friends sat upright, 
looking into each other's faces with a half-fright- 
ened expression, and even the nurse seemed for 
the moment impressed by a thought so new to 
her. 

‘The first step in this good work is the sin- 
cere and heartfelt dedication of your child to 
God; and with tears of thanksgiving to Him 
| for taking them to a better training when He 
saw how unfitly I should have fulfilled the trust, 
I have sought out the little dress in which my 
children were brought to the font. My heart 
was sincere, but my ignorance, alas, how deep! 
He heard my vows; he removed my dear ones 
from me to draw me after them. 

“TI send it to you, with my most earnest 
blessing on the dear child I long to see. I 
wish most earnestly that I could stand beside 
you when you renounce, in her name, all that 
may hurt and assail that pure soul for which 
you invoke the dew of heavenly grace. But 
my days are too few to undertake the solemn 
trust; choose worthily, and God direct your 
choice, those whom you associate with your- 
selves in the spiritual guardianship of your 
child.” 

Miss Harris leaned. forward. and raised the 
little dress from the foot of the bed almost as 
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sofily and tenderly as if it still enfolded those | that he now found it his policy to relinquish his 
who had been so sacredly cherished in the lapse | farm and devote himself entirely to the new 
of long and silent years—laying it appealingly | employment which he had thus created for him- 


on the young mother’s arm as she whispered, 

‘“* Ah, Serena, don’t ask me to stand for the 
dear little baby ; I never thought of it so. 
it a great deal to promise ?” 


self. 
The cotton fabrics which were produced at this 


Isn't | period were far different in appearance from 


those with which the last three generations have 


The young father leaned over his first-born’s | been familiar; they were, in fact, only cotton 
cradle with new and holy thoughts stirring with- | cloths, either indifferently white, or dyed in 


in him; and in the momentary stillness that 
followed these faithful words of warning, two 
hearts at least awoke to the reality of the life 
to come, and the emptiness with which we sur- 
round the outward type and symbol of the soul's 
search for its purity. 
THE BLACKBURN FARMER. 
BOUT the middle of last century there re- 
sided in the village of Blackburn, in Lan- 
cashire, a farmer of small means, but of good 
natural capacity, of a reflective habit, and en- 
dowed with a spirit of persistent perseverance 
rarely found in his walk of life. He tilled a few 
acres of land, the produce of which sufficed to 
support his family, whom he accustomed to fare 
humbly and labor hard. As for himself, he 
eared not how much he worked, nor to what em- 
ployment he turned his hand. Any thing that 
promised a remuneration for his industry he 
would attempt ; if it prospered, and he obtained 
the proposed remuneration, it was well ; and if 
it failed, and he got no remuneration, still he 
extracted experience out of it, and was in a con- 
dition to enter on a new experiment with a better 
chance of success. This patience and good-hu- 
mored self-possession, under all circumstances, 
was inherent in the man, and it proved in the 
end a most valuable quality, as we shall see. 
He was naturally fond of experiment; and in 
the long evenings of winter, when farming op- 
erations were unavoidably suspended, was ac- 
customed to exercise his ingenuity, of which he 
possessed a more than average share, in mechan- 
ical contrivances either for diminishing labor 
or for rendering its operations more satisfactory 
and complete. 

At that period, all Lancashire and the man- 
ufacturing districts of the north were more or 
less excited on the subject of the cotton manu- 
factures, which the inventions of Hargreaves and 
others had brought to a state of perfection that 
promised to make Great Britain the commercial 
centre of the world. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the farmer turned his attention tothis branch 
of manufacture. Being struck with the clumsy 
tediousness of the process by which the cotton 
wool was brought into a state fit for spinning, 
he set about contriving a quicker and more sat- 
isfactory method of doing the work. Before 
long he was led to the adoption of a cylinder, 
instead of the common hand-cards then in use; 
and in the end produced machines of simple 
construction, by which the work of carding was 
not only performed more effectually, but at a 
much more expeditious rate. The success of 
his endeavors in this direction was so decided, 





such homely colors as the dyers of the time 
could impart tothem. Though useful for a va- 
riety of domestic purposes and for under-gar- 
ments, the idea of making them the materials 
of personal adornment and elegant attire seems 
as yet to have suggested itself to no one. But 
now the Blackburn farmer conceived that idea, 
and, inspirited by his success in the wool-card- 
ing department, resolved to carry it out with all 
the energy at his command. 

To talking he was not much given, and to 
boasting not at all, and on this occasion, especial- 
ly, he shrewdly kept his plans to himself. Pro- 
curing a stout block of wood, ten inches long by 
five inches wide, and some two inches thick, he 
drew with a pencil, on the smooth side of it, 
the exact representation of a parsley-leaf gath- 
ered from his garden. He then set to work, 
with penknife and small chisels, and such oth- 
er tools as he could purchase, and with his own 
hands cut away all those parts of the wood not 
covered by the drawing, leaving the spray of 
parsley standing in relief; or, in other words, 
he made a wood-engraving of the leaf, differing 
in no other respect from the wood-engravings 
of the artist of to-day but in the rough coarse- 
ness of the work, unavoidable in a first attempt. 
In the back of the block he fixed a handle, and 
at each of the four corners of it he inserted a 
little pin of stout wire. His next step was to 
mix a lively green color, well ground up with 
alum, to a consistency fit for printing. The 
color was contained in a tub, and upon its sur- 
face lay a thick woolen cloth, which, of course, 
became thoroughly saturated with the coloring 
matter. Laying a blanket on a stout kitchen- 
table, and stretching the white calico cloth on 
the top of that, the ingenious farmer applied his 
wooden block to the saturated woolen cloth, dab- 
bing it repeatedly until it had taken up a suf- 
ficient quantity of the color. He then laid the 
block squarely on the stretched cloth, and gave 
it a smart blow on the back with a mallet, thus 
printing the impression of the parsley-leaf. The 
four little pins, fixed at the corners of the block, 
served to guide him in applying it squarely at 
each consecutive impression ; and thus he worked 
away, until the whole surface of the cloth was 
covered with the parsley-leaves, and he had pro- 
duced the first piece of printed cotton the world 
had ever seen. 

The parsley-leaf pattern succeeded so well 
that he soon found himself called on for others 
of various designs, which also he made with his 
own hands, thus keeping his secret to himself, 
and shutting out rivals in the trade which his 
own ingenuity had created. And now the de- 
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mand for his novel wares grew so urgent that| government. This he did; and the govern- 
he could not produce them fast enough for his| ment, in return for his generous patriotism, 
customers. Asa matter of course, he had im- | made him a baronet. 

pressed the services of his whole family—his| ‘The patriotic baronet had a son, who, though 
sons aiding in the printing, and his wife and | inheriting the thorough-working faculty and per- 
daughters working early and late in ironing out | sistent perseverance of the family, was not brought 
the printed cloths after the coloring matter was | up to the manufacturing business with the view 
dry. This ironing process took a great deal of | of adding to the family wealth. The grandson 
time ; and though the women bent over the flat- of the Blackburn farmer was placed under skill- 
irons early and late, they could not meet the | ful instructors, and in due time sent to college, 
urgency of the case, and thus the execution of | where he set a noble example of subordination 


the orders that poured in was continually de- 
layed. 


To overcome this obstacle the farmer set his 


wits to work to contrive a machine to supersede 
the use of the flat-irons. 
vantage he had derived from the use of a cylin- 
der in carding the cotton-wool, he turned again | 


to the cylinder to effect his present purpose. He | 


instructed a carpenter to make a large oblong | 
frame, with a smooth bed of solid planking, sup- 
ported on upright posts, and with a raised rail 
or ledge on either side. 
side he placed a roller, with a handle to turn it, 
and round the roller he wound a rope spirally. 
Each end of the rope was fastened to a strong, | 
oblong box, as large as the bed of the frame ; 
and the box being filled with bricks and pay ing- | 
stones, was heavy enough to impart a pow erfal | 
pressure. Instead of ironing his pieces of print- 
ed cloth, the farmer now wound them carefully | 
round small wooden rollers, which he placed in | 
the smooth bed beneath the box of stones, drew 
that backward and forward over them, by means 
of the handle affixed to the cylinder, which had | 
the rope coiled round it, and so, without the use 


of the hot flat-irons, gave the desiderated fin- | 


ish to his work. And thus it was that the jirst 
mangle came into the world. 

This machine answered its purpose admirably, 
and, by releasing the wife and daughters from 
the ironing-table, increased by so much the pro- 
ducing power of the family. The farmer worked 
on now with redoubled diligence ; the more cot- 
tons he printed, the more people wanted them ; 
and as he had taken especial care that no man 
should become master of his mystery, he re- 
tained the trade in his own hands. As years 
flowed on wealth poured in, and the small farm- 
er of the village became the principal of one of 
the largest and most prosperous manufacturing 
houses in the country. He took his eldest son 
into partnership, and applying his capital to the 
production of machinery to facilitate cotton- 
printing, was enabled to transfer his patterns 
from blocks to cylinders, and thus to print, in a 
few minutes only, a piece of cloth which it 
would have taken a week to complete under the 
old process of a mallet and blocks. 

The farmer’s son became a man of vast 
wealth and influence. It was but a trifle to 
him, when the burden of war weighed heavily 
upon his country, and the national emergencies 
were most oppressively felt, to raise and equip, 
at his own expense, a regiment of horse for the 
defense of the country, and present them to the 


Remembering the ad- | 


Running from side to | 


and diligence, displayed abilities of the highest 
order, and won distinguishing honors. He aft- 
erward obtained a seat in Parliament, where he 
served his country for a period exceeding the 
average duration of human life, and served it, 
| too, with a fidelity, proof not only against the 
seductive influence of party, but against his per- 
sonal interests, and in opposition to the cher- 
ished friendships of a whole life. He obtained, 

and for a long period enjoyed, the greatest hon- 
| or which it is possible for a sovereign to confer 
upon a subject. As the Prime Minister of En- 
gland, he devoted himself to the welfare of the 
| people, working steadily for the emancipation 
| of industry, the amelioration of the poor man’s 
| lot, and the cheapening of the poor man’s loaf. 
In this cause he signally triumphed, dying in 
the midst of his success, by what seemed the 
sudden stroke of accident, and leaving behind 
him a name and a fame dear to Britain and hon- 
ored throughout the world. 

We need scarcely add, that the name of the 
small Blackburn farmer, of the wealthy and pa- 
triotic baronet, and of the champion of free 
' trade, is one and the same, and that it will be 
found carved on the pedestal of the statue of 
Ropert Peet. 





THEN AND NOW. 


TOW that the pain is gone, I too can smile 
At such a foolish picture: You and me 
Together in that moonlit summer night, 
Within the shadow of an aspen-tree. 


My hand was on your shoulder; I was wild; 

How furious the blood seethed through my heart! 
But you—Oh you were saintly calm, and cold; 

You moved my hand, and said, **’Tis best we part!” 


My face fell on the bands of your fair hair, 
A moonbeam struck across my hungry eye, 

And struck across your balmy crimson mouth 
I longed to kiss you, and I longed to die! 


Die in the shadow of the trembling tree, 
Trembling my soul away upon your breast, 
You smiled, and drifted both your snowy hands 

Against my forehead, and your fingers pressed 


Faintly and slow adown my burning face. 
A keen sense of the woman touched you then, 
The nice dramatic sense you women have, 
Playing upon the feelings of us men! 


Long years have passed since that mid-summer night, 
But still I feel the creeping of your hand 

Along my face. If I returned once more, 
And in the shadow of that tree should stand 

With you there— Answer! Would you kiss me back? 


Would you reject me if I sued again ?— 
How strange this is! I think my madness lasts, 





Although I'm sure I have forgot the pain! 
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LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—THE PUPIL OF THE MAR- 
SHALSEA. 


HE day was sunny, and the Marshalsea, 
with the hot noon striking upon it, was un- 
wontedly quiet. Arthur Clennam dropped into 
a solitary arm-chair, itself as faded as any 
debtor in the jail, and yielded himself to his 
thoughts. 

In the unnatural peace of having gone through 
the dreaded arrest, and got there—the first 
change of feeling which the prison most com- 
monly induced, and from which dangerous rest- 
ing-place so many men had slipped down to the 
depths of degradation and disgrace, by so many 
ways—he could think of some passages in his 
life, almost as if he were removed from them 
into another state of existence. Taking into 
account where he was, the interest that had first 
brought him there when he had been free to keep 
away, and the gentle presence that was equally 
inseparable from the walls and bars about him, 
and from the impalpable remembrances of his 
later life which no walls nor bars could impris- 
on, it was not remarkable that every thing his 
memory turned upon should bring him round 
again to Little Dorrit. Yet it was remarkable 
to him; not because of the fact itself, but be- 
cause of the reminder it brought with it, how 
much that dear little creature had influenced 
his better resolutions. 

None of us clearly know to whom or to what 
we are indebted in this wise, until some marked 
stoppage in the whirling wheel of life brings the 
right perception with it. It comes with sickness, 
it comes with sorrow, it comes with the loss of 
the dearly loved, it is one of the most frequent 
uses of adversity. It came to Clennam in his 
adversity, strongly and tenderly. ‘“ When I first 
gathered myself together,” he thought, ‘and 
set something like purpose before my jaded eyes, 
whom had I before me, toiling on, for a good 
object’s sake, without encouragement, without 
notice, against ignoble obstacles, that would 
have turned an army of received heroes and 
heroines? One weak girl! When I tried to 
conquer my misplaced love, and to be generous 
to the man who was more fortunate than I, 
though he should never know it or repay mé 
with a gracious word, in whom had I watched 
patience, self-denial, self-subdual, charitable 
construction, the noblest generosity of the af- 
fections? In the same pure girl! If], a man, 
with a man’s advantages and means and ener- 
gies, had slighted the whisper in my heart that, 
if my father had erred, it was my first duty to 
conceal the fault and to repair it, what youthful 
figure with tender feet going almost bare on the 
damp ground, with spare hands ever working, 
with its slight shape but half protected from the 
sharp weather, would have stood before me to 
put me to shame? My Little Dorrit’s.” Thus 
always, as he sat alone in the faded chair, think- 
ing. Always, Little Dorrit. Until it seemed to 





him as if he met the reward of having wandered 
away from her, and suffered any thing to pass 
between him and his remembrance of her vir- 
tues. 

His door was opened, and the head of the 
elder Chivery was put in a very little way, with- 
out being turned toward him. 

“IT am off the Lock, Mr. Clennam, and going 
out. Can I do any thing for you?” 

‘*Many thanks. Nothing.” 

‘You'll excuse me opening the door,” said 
Mr. Chivery ; ‘but I couldn’t make you hear.” 

“Did you knock?” 

“ Half a dozen times.” 

Rousing himself, Clennam observed that the 
prison had awakened from its noontide doze, 
that the inmates were loitering about the shady 
yard, and that it was late in the afternoon. He 
had been thinking for hours. 

“Your things is come,” said Mr. Chivery, 
‘*and my son is going to carry’em up. I should 
have sent ’em up, but for his wishing to carry 
’em himself. Indeed he would have ’em him- 
self, and so I couldn’t send ’em up. Mr. Clen- 
nam, could I say a word to you?” 

“Pray come in,” said Arthur; for Mr. Chiv- 
ery’s head was still put in at the door a very lit- 
tle way, and Mr. Chivery had but one ear upon 
him, instead of both eyes. This was native del- 
icacy in Mr. Chivery—true politeness; though 
his exterior had very much of a turnkey about 
it, and not the least of a gentleman. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Mr. Chivery, without 
advancing; ‘it’s no odds me coming in. Mr. 
Clennam, don’t you take no notice of my son 
(if you'll be so good), in case you find him cut 
up anyways difficult. My son has a art, and 
my son’s art is in the right place. Me and his 
mother knows where to find it, and we find it 
sitiwated correct.” 

With this incomprehensible speech, Mr. Chiv- 
ery took his ear away and shut the door. He 
might have been gone ten minutes, when his son 
succeeded him. 

‘“‘Here’s your portmanteau,” he said to Ar- 
thur, putting it carefully down, 

“It’s very kind of you. I am ashamed that 
you should have the trouble.” 

He was gone before it came to that, but soon 
returned, saying, exactly as before, ‘‘ Here’s 
your black box ;” which he also put down with 
care. 

‘Tam very sensible of this attention to a pris- 
oner. I hope we may shake hands now, Mr. 
John.” 

Young John, however, drew back, turning his 
right wrist in a socket made of his left thumb 
and middle finger, and said, as he had said at 
first, ‘I don’t know as I can. No; I find I 
can’t!” He then stood regarding the prisoner 
sternly, though with a swelling humor in his 
eyes that looked like water. 

“Why are you angry with me,”’ said Clen- 
nam, ‘‘and yet so ready to do me these kind 
services? There must be some mistake between 
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us. If I have done any thing to occasion it, I 
am sorry.” 

“No mistake, Sir,” returned John, turning 
the wrist backward and forward in the socket, 
for which it was rather tight. “No mistake, 
Sir, in the feelings with which my eyes behold 
you at the present moment! If I was at all 
fairly equal to your weight, Mr. Clennam— 
which I am not; and if you weren’t under a 
cloud—which you are; and if it wasn’t against 
all rules of the Marshalsea—which it is; those 
feelings are such, that they would stimulate me, 
more to having it out with you in a round on the 
present spot, than to any thing else I could 
name.” 

Arthur looked at him for a moment in some 
wonder, and some little anger. ‘“ Well, well!” 
he said. “A mistake, a mistake!” Turning 
away, he sat down, with a heavy sigh, in the 
faded chair again. 

Young John followed him with his eyes, and, 
after a short pause, cried out, “I beg your par- 
don !” 

“ Freely granted,” said Clennam, waving his 
hand, without raising his sunken head. ‘“ Say 
no more, I am not worth it.” 

“This furniture, Sir,” said Young John, in a 
voice of mild and soft explanation, ‘“‘ belongs to 
me. Iam in the habit of letting it out to par- 
ties without furniture, that have the room. It 
ain't much, but it’s at your service. Free, I 
mean. I could not think of letting you have it 
on any other terms. You're welcome to it for 
nothing, Sir.” 

Arthur raised his head again, to thank him, 
and to say he could not accept the favor. John 
was still turning his wrist, and still contending 
with himself in his former divided manner. 

‘“What is the matter between us?” said Ar- 
thur. 

“T decline to name it, Sir,” returned Young 
John, suddenly turning loud and sharp. ‘‘ No- 
thing’s the matter.” 

Arthur looked at him again, in vain, for any 
explanation of his behavior. After a while, Ar- 
thur turned away his head again. Young John 
said, presently afterward, with the utmost mild- 
ness : 

‘*The little round table, Sir, that’s nigh your 
elbow, was—you know whose—I needn’t men- 
tion him—he died a great gentleman. I bought 
it of an individual that he gave it to, and that 
lived here after him. But the individual wasn’t 
any ways equaltohim. Most individuals would 
find it hard to come up to his level.” 

Arthur drew the little table nearer, rested his 
arm upon it, and kept it there. 

“Perhaps you may not be aware, Sir,” said 
Young John, “‘ that I intruded upon him when 
he was over here in London. On the whole he 
was of opinion that it was an intrusion, though 
he was so good as to ask me to sit down and to 
inquire after father and all other old friends. 
Leastways humblest acquaintances. He looked, 
to me, a good deal changed, and I said so when 











I came back. I asked him if Miss Amy was 
well—” 

** And she was ?” 

“TI should have thought you would have 
known without putting the question to such as 
me,” returned Young John, after appearing to 
take a large invisible pill. ‘“ Since you do put 
the question, I am sorry I can’t answer it. But 
the fact is, he looked upon the inquiry as a lib- 
erty, and said, ‘ What was that tome?’ It was 
then I became quite aware I was intruding ; of 
which I had been fearful before. However, he 
spoke very handsome afterward; very hand- 
some.” 

They were both silent for several minutes : 
except that Young John remarked, at about the 
middle of the pause, “ He both spoke and acted 
very handsome.” 

It was again Young John who broke the si- 
lence by inquiring: 

“Tf it’s not a liberty, how long may it be your 
intentions, Sir, to go without eating and drink- 
ing?” 

“*T have not felt the want of any thing yet,” 
returned Clennam. “I have no appetite just 
now.” 

“The more reason why you should take some 
support, Sir,” urged Young John. “If you find 


yourself going on sitting here for hours and hours 
partaking of no refreshment because you have 
no appetite, why then you should and must par- 
take of refreshment without an appetite. 


I'm 
going to have tea in my own apartment. If it’s 
not a liberty, please to come and take a cup. 
Or I can bring a tray here in two minutes.” 

Feeling that Young John would impose that 
trouble on himself if he refused, and also feel- 
ing anxious to show that he bore in mind both 
the elder Mr. Chivery’s entreaty, and the young- 
er Mr. Chivery’s apology, Arthur rose and ex- 
pressed his willingness to take a cup of tea in 
Mr. John’s apartment. Young John locked his 
door for him as they went out, slided the key 
into his pocket with great dexterity, and led the 
way to his own residence. 

It was at the top of the house nearest to the 
gateway. It was the room to which Clennam 
had hurried, on the day when the enriched fam- 
ily had left the prison forever, and where he had 
lifted her up insensible from the floor. He fore- 
saw where they were going, as soon as their feet 
touched the stair-case. The room was so far 
changed that it was papered now, and had been 
repainted, and was far more comfortably fur- 
nished ; but he could recall it just as he had seen 
it in that single glance, when he raised her from 
the ground and carried her down to the car- 
riage. 

Young John looked hard at him, biting his 
fingers. 

“ T see you recollect the room, Mr. Clennam ?” 

*“T recollect it well, Heaven bless her !” 

Oblivious of the tea, Young John continued 
to bite his fingers and to look at his visitor, as 
long as his visitor continued to glance about the 
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AT MR. JOHN CHIVERY 8S TEA-TABLE. 


room. Finally, he made astart atthe tea-pot, 
gustily rattled a quantity of tea into it from a 
canister, and set off for the common kitchen 
to fill it with hot water. 

The room was so eloquent to Clennam, in the 
changed circumstances of his return to the mis- 
erable Marshalsea—it spoke to him so mournful- 
ly of her, and of his loss of her—that it would 
have gone hard with him to resist it, even though 
he had not been alone. Alone, he did not try. 
He laid his hand on the insensible wall as ten- 
derly as if it had been herself that he touched, 
and pronounced her name in a low voice. He 
stood at the window, looking over the prison-par- 
apet with its grim spiked border, and from his 
soul he breathed a benediction through the sum- 
mer haze toward the distant land where she 
was-rich and prosperous. 

Young John was some time absent, and, when 
he came back, showed that he had been outside 
by bringing with him fresh butter in a cabbage- 
leaf, some thin slices of boiled ham in another 
cabbage-leaf, and a little basket of water-cresses 
and salad herbs. When these were arranged 
upon the table to his satisfaction they sat down 
to tea, 





Clennam tried to do honor to the meal, but 
unavailingly. The ham sickened him, the bread 
seemed to turn to sand in his mouth. He could 
force nothing upon himself but a cup of tea. 

“Try a little something green,” said Young 
John, handing him the basket. 

He took a sprig or so of water-cress, and tried 
again; but the bread turned to a heavier sand 
than before, and the ham (though it was good 
enough of itself ) seemed to blow a faint simoom 
of ham through the whole Marshalsea. 

“Try a little more something green, Sir,” 
said Young John, and again handed the basket. 

It was so like handing green meat into the 
cage of a dull, imprisoned bird, and John had 
so evidently bought the little basket as a hand- 
ful of fresh relief from the stale, hot paving- 
stones and bricks of the jail that Clennam said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ It was very kind of you to think 
of putting this between the wires; but I can not 
even get this down to-day.” 

As if the difficulty were contagious, Young 
John soon pushed away his own plate, and fell 
to folding the cabbage-leaf that had contained 
the ham. When he had folded it into a num- 
ber of layers, one over another, so that it was 
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small in the palm of his hand, he began to flat- 
ten it between both his hands, and to eye Clen- 
nam attentively. 

“*T wonder,” he at length said, compressing 
his green packet with some force, “that if it’s 
not worth your while to take care of yourself 
for your own sake, it’s not worth doing for some 
one else’s.” 

“Truly,” returned Arthur, with a sigh and a 
smile, “‘ I don’t know for whose.” 


“Mr. Clennam,” said John, warmly, “I’m | 


surprised that a gentleman who is capable of 
the straightforwardness that you are capable of, 
should be capable of the mean action of making 
me such an answer. Mr. Clennam, I am sur- 
prised that a gentleman who is capable of hav- 
ing a heart of his own should be capable of the 
heartlessness of treating mine in that way. I 
am astonished at it, Sir. Really and truly Iam 
astonished !” 


Having got upon his feet to emphasize his | 


concluding words, Young John sat down again, 
and fell to rolling his green packet on his right 
leg, never taking his eyes off Clennam, but sur- 
veying him with a fixed look of indignant re- 
proach. 

‘*T had got over it, Sir,” said John. “had 
conquered it, knowing that it must be conquer- 
ed, and had come to the resolution to think no 
more about it. Ishouldn’t have given my mind 
to it again, I hope, if to this prison you had not 
been brought, and in an hour unfortunate for 
me, this day!” (In his agitation Young John 
adopted his mother’s powerful construction of 
sentences.) ‘ When you first came upon me, 
Sir, in the Lodge, this day, more as if a Upas 
tree had been made a capture of than a private 
defendant, such mingled streams of feelings 
broke loose agaim within me that every thing 
was for the first few minutes swept away before 
them, and I was going round and round in a 
vortex. I got out of it. I struggled, and got 
out of it. If it was the last word I had to speak, 
against that vortex with my utmost powers I 
strove, and out of it Icame. I argued that if 
I had been rude apologies was due, and those 
apologies, without a question of demeaning, I 
did make. And now, when I’ve been so wish- 
ful to show that one thought is next to being a 
holy one with me and goes before all others— 
now, after all, you dodge me when I ever so 
gently hint at it, and evadingly throw me back 
upon myself. For, do not, Sir,” said Young 
John, “ do not be so base as to deny that dodge 
you do, and thrown me back upon myself you 
have |” 

All amazement, Arthur gazed at him, like one 
lost, only saying, “‘ What is it? What do you 
mean, John?” But John being in that state of 
mind in which nothing would seem to be more 
impossible to a certain class of people than the 
giving of an answer, went ahead blindly. 

“T hadn’t,” said John, “no, I hadn’t and I 
never had, the audaciousness to think, I am 
sure, that all was any thing but lost. I hadn’t, 


no, why should I say I hadn’t if I ever had, any 
| hope that it was possible to be so blessed, not 
| after the words that passed, not even if barriers 
insurmountable had not been raised! But is 
that a reason why I am to have no memory, 
why I am to have no thoughts, why I am to 
have no sacred spots, nor any thing ?” 

‘* What can you mean?” cried Arthur. 

**Tt’s all very well to trample on it, Sir,” John 
went on, scouring a very prairie of wild words, 
“if a person can make up his mind to be guilty 
| of the action. It’s all very well to trample on 
| it, but it’s there. It may be that it couldn't be 
| trampled upon if it wasn’t there. But that 
doesn’t make it gentlemanly, that doesn’t make 
| it honorable, that doesn’t justify throwing a per- 
Son back upon himself after he has struggled and 
strived out of himself, like a butterfly. The 
world may sneer at a turnkey, but he’s a man 
—when he isn’t a woman, which among female 
criminals he’s expected to be.” 

Ridiculous as the incoherence of his talk was, 
there was yet a truthfulness in Young John's 
simple, sentimental character, and a sense of 
being wounded in some very tender respect, ex- 
pressed in his burning face and in the agitation 
of his voice and manner, which Arthur must 
have been cruel to disregard. He turned his 
thoughts back to the starting-point of this un- 
known injury; and in the mean time Young 
John, having rolled his green packet pretty 
round, cut it carefully into three pieces, and 
laid it on a plate as if it were some particular 
delicacy. 

“Tt seems to me just possible,” said Arthur, 
when he had retraced the eonversation to the 
water-cresses and back again, “that you have 
made some reference to Miss Dorrit ?” 

‘Tt is just possible, Sir,” returned John Chiv- 
ery. 
“T don’t understand it. I hope I may not 
be so unlucky as to make you think I mean to 
offend you again, for I never have meant to of- 
fend you yet, when I say I don’t understand it.” 

‘* Sir,” said Young John, “ wil] you have the 
perfidy to deny that you know, and long have 
known, that I felt toward Miss Dorrit, call it not 
the presumption of love, but adoration and sac- 
rifice ?” 

“Indeed, John, I will not have any perfidy 
if I know it; why you should suspect me of it, 
I am at a loss to think. Did you ever hear from 
Mrs. Chivery, your mother, that I went to see 
her once ?” 

“No, Sir,” returned John, shortly. 
heard of such a thing.” 

‘But I did. Can you imagine why?” 

“No, Sir,” returned John, shortly. ‘I can’t 
imagine why.” 

“IT will tell-you. I was solicitous to promote 
Miss Dorrit’s happiness; and if I could have 
supposed that Miss Dorrit returned your af- 
fection—” 

Poor John Chivery turned erimson to the tips 
of his ears. ‘ Miss Dorrit never did, Sir. 1 


| 


** Never 
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wish to be honorable and true, so far as in my 
humble way I can, and I would scorn to pretend 
for a moment that she ever did, or that she ever 
led me to believe she did; no, nor even that it 
was ever to be expected in any cool reason that 
she would or could. She was far above me in 
all respects at all times. As likewise,” added 
John, “similarly was her gen-teel family.” 

His chivalrous feeling toward all that belonged 
to her made him so very respectable, in spite 
of his small stature and his rather weak legs, 
and his very weak hair and his poetical tem- 
perament, that a Goliath might have sat in his 
place demanding less consideration at Arthur’s 
hands. 

**You speak, John,” he said, with cordial ad- 
miration, “like a man.” 

‘Well, Sir,” returned John, brushing his hand 
across his eyes, “then I wish you'd do the same.” 

He was quick with this unexpected retort, and 
it again made Arthur regard him with a won- 
dering expression of face. 

“ Leastways,” said John, stretching his hand 
across the tea-tray, “if too strong a remark, 
withdrawn! But, why not, why not? When I 
say to you, Mr. Clennam, take care of yourself 
for some one else’s sake, why not be open though 
aturnkey? Why did I get you the room which 
I knew you'd like best? Why did I carry up 
your things? Not that I found ’em heavy; I 
don’t mention ’em on that accounts; far from 
it. Why have I cultivated you in the manner I 
have done since the morning? On the ground 
of your own merits? No. They're very great, 
I've no doubt at all; but not on the ground of 
them. Another’s merits have had their weight, 
and have had far more weight with Me. Then 
why not speak free !” 

‘“‘Unaffectedly, John,” said Clennam, “ you 
are so good a fellow, and I have so true a re- 
spect for your character, that if I have appeared 
to be less sensible than I really am, of the fact 
that the kind services you have rendered me to- 
day are attributable to my having been trusted 
by Miss Dorrit as her friend—I confess it to be 
a fault, and I ask your forgiveness.” 

“Oh! why not,’ John repeated, with return- 
ing scorn, ‘‘why not speak free!” 

“‘T declare to you,” returned Arthur, “that I 
don’t understand you. Look at me. Consider 
the trouble I have been in. Is it likely that I 
would willfully add to my other self-reproaches 
that of being ungrateful or treacherous to you? 
I do not understand you.” 

John’s incredulous face slowly softened into 
a face of doubt. He rose, backed into the gar- 
ret-window of the room, beckoned Arthur to 
come there, and stood looking at him thought- 
fully with quivering lips. 

**Mr. Clennam, do you mean to say that you 
don’t know ?” 

“ What, John?” 

“Lord,” said Young John, appealing with a 
gasp to the spikes on the wall. ‘ He says, 


Clennam looked at the spikes, and looked at 
John. 

‘‘He says, What! And what is more,” ex- 
claimed Young John, surveying him in a doleful 
maze, “he appears to mean it! Do you see 
this window, Sir ?’’ 

“Of course, I see this window.” 

“See this room ?” 

‘*Why, of course I see this room.” 

“ That wall opposite, and that yard down be- 
low? They have all been witnesses of it, from 
day to day, from night to night, from week to 
week, from month to month. For, how often 
have I seen Miss Dorrit here when she has not 
seen me!” 

‘* Witnesses of what?” said Clennam. 

“Of Miss Dorrit’s love.” 

* For whom?” 

“You!” said John. And touched him with 
the back of his hand upon the breast, and backed 
to his chair, and sat down in it with a pale 
face, holding the arms, and shaking his head 
at him. 

If he had dealt Clennam a heavy blow, in- 
stead of laying that light touch upon him, its 
effect could not have been to shake him more, 
He stood amazed; his eyes looking at John; 
his lips parted, and seeming now and then to 
form the word “ Me!” without uttering it; his 
hands dropped at his sides: his whole appear- 
ance that of a man who has been awakened from 
sleep, and stupefied by intelligence beyond his 
full comprehension. 

‘“*Me!” he at length said, aloud. 

** Ah!” groaned Young John. “You!” 

He did what he could to muster a smile, and 
returned, ‘“ Your fancy. You are completely 
mistaken.” 

“T mistaken, Sir!” said Young John. “7 
completely mistaken on that subject! No, Mr. 
Clennam, don’t tell me so. On any other, if 
you like, for I don’t set up to be a penetrating 
character, and am well aware of my own defi- 
ciencies. But, J mistaken on a point that has 
caused me more smart in my breast than a flight 
of savages’ arrows could have done! J mistaken 
on a point that almost sent me into my grave, 
as I sometimes wished it would, if the grave 
could only have been made compatible with the 
tobacco-business and father and mother’s feel- 
ings! I mistaken on a point that, even at the 
present moment, makes me take out my pocket 
handkercher like a great girl, as people say ; 
though I am sure I don’t know why a great girl 
should be a term of reproach, for every rightly 
constituted male mind loves’em great and small! 
Don’t tell me so, don’t tell me so!” 

Still highly respectable at bottom, though ab- 
surd enough upon the surface, Young John took 
out his pocket handkerchief, with a genuine 
absence both of display and concealment, which 
is only to be seen in a man with a great deal of 
good in him, when he takes out his pocket hand- 





What!” 


kerchief for the purpose of wiping his eyes. 
Having dried them, and indulged in the harm- 
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less luxury of a sob and a sniff, he put it up 
again. 

The touch was still in its influence so like a 
blow, that Arthur could not get many words to- 
gether to close the subject with. He assured 
John Chivery when he had returned his hand- 
kerchief to his pocket, that he did all honor to 
his disinterestedness and to the fidelity of his 
remembrance of Miss Dorrit. As to the im- 
pression on his mind, of which he had just re- 
lieved it— Here John interposed, and said, 
“No impression! certainty !”—as to that, they 
might perhaps speak of it at another time, but 
would say no more now. Feeling low-spirited 
and weary he would go back to his room, with 
John’s leave, and come out no more that night. 
John assented, and he crept back in the shadow 
of the wall to his own lodging. 

The feeling of the blow was still so strong 
upon him, that when the dirty old woman was 
gone whom he found sitting on the stairs out- 
side his door waiting to make his bed, and who 
gave him to understand while doing it that she 
had received her instructions from Mr. Chivery 
—*‘‘ not the old ’un but the young ’un,” he sat 
down in the faded arm-chair, pressing his head 
between his hands as if he had been stunned. 
Little Dorrit love him! More bewildering to 
him than his misery, far. 

Consider the improbability. He had been 
accustomed to call her his child, and his dear 
child, and to invite her confidence by dwelling 
upon the difference in their respective ages, 


and to speak of himself as one who was turning 
old. Yet she might not have thought him old. 
Something reminded him that he had not 
thought himself so, until the roses had floated 
away upon the river. 

He had her two ietters among other papers 
in his box, and he took them out and read 


them. There seemed to be a sound in them 
like the sound of her sweet voice. It fell upon 
his ear with many tones of tenderness that 
were not insusceptible of the new meaning. 
Now it was that the quiet desolation of her an- 
swer, ‘‘ No, No, No,” made to him that night 
in that very room—that night, when he had 
been shown the dawn of her altered fortune, 
and when other words had passed between them 
which he had been destined to remember, in 
humiliation and a prisoner—rushed into his 
mind. 

Consider the improbability. 

But it had a preponderating tendency, when 
considered, to become fainter. There was 
another and a curious inquiry of his own heart’s 
that concurrently became stronger. In the re- 
luctance he had felt to believe that she loved 
any one; in his desire to set that question at 
rest; in a half-formed consciousness he had 
had that there would be a kind of nobleness in 
his helping her love for any one ; was there no 


suppressed something on his own side that he | The persevering manner in which he follows up 


had hushed as it arose? Had he ever whis- | that business, and gives himself no rest from 


pered to himself that he must not think of such | 








a thing as her loving him; that he must not 
take advantage of her gratitude ; that he must 
keep his experience in remembrance as a warn- 
ing and reproof; that he must regard such 
youthful hopes as having passed away, as his 
friend’s dead daughter had passed away ; that 
he must be steady in saying to himself that the 
time had gone by him, and he was too saddened 
and old? 

He had kissed her when he lifted her from 
the ground, on the day when she had been so 
consistently and expressively forgotten. Quite 
as he might have kissed her if she had been 
conscious ? No difference ? 

The darkness found him occupied with these 
thoughts. The darkness also found Mr. and 
Mrs. Plornish knocking at his door. They 
brought with them a basket, filled with choice 
selections from that stock in trade which met 
with such a quick sale, and produced such a 
slow return. Mrs. Plornish was affected to 
tears. Mr. Plornish amiably growled, in his 
philosophical but not lucid manner, that there 
was ups, you see, and there was downs. It was 
in wain to ask why ups, why downs ; there they 
was, you know. He had heerd it given for a 
truth that accordin’ as the world went round, 
which round it did rewolve undoubted, even the 
best of gentlemen must take his turn of stand- 
ing with his ed upside down, and all his air a 
flying the wrong way, into what you might call 
Space. Wery well then. What Mr. Plornish 
said was, wery well then. That gentleman’s ed 
would come up’ards when his turn come, that 
gentleman’s air would be a pleasure to look 
upon, being all smooth again, and wery well 
then ! 

It has been already stated that Mrs. Plornish, 
not being philosophical, wept. It further hap- 
pened that Mrs. Plornish, not being philoso- 
phical, was intelligible. It may have arisen 
out of her softened state of mind, out of her 
sex’s wit, out of a woman’s quick association of 
ideas, or out of a woman’s no association of 
ideas, but it further happened somehow that 
Mrs. Plornish’s intelligibility displayed itself 
upon the very subject of Arthur’s meditations. 

“ The way father has been taiking about you, 
Mr. Clennam,” said Mrs. Plornish, “* you hard- 
ly would believe. It’s made him quite poorly. 
As to his voice, this misfortune has took it 
away. You know what a sweet singer father 
is; but he couldn’t get a note out for the chil- 
dren at tea, if you'll credit what I tell you.” 

While speaking, Mrs. Plornish shook her 
head and wiped her eyes, and looked retro- 
spectively about the room. 

“ As to Mr. Baptist,” pursued Mrs. Plornish, 
“ whatever he’ll do when he comes to know of 
it, I can’t conceive nor yet imagine. He'd have 
been here before now, you may be sure, but that 
he’s away on confidential business of your own. 


it—it really do,” said Mrs. Plornish, winding up 
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in the Italian manner, “ as I say to him, Moosh- | soon be, married (vague rumors of her father’s 
attonisha padrona.” projects in that direction had reached Bleeding 

Though not conceited, Mrs. Plornish felt that Heart Yard, with the news of her sister's mar- 
she had turned this Tuscan sentence with pecu- | riage); and that the Marshalsea gate had shut 
liar elegance. Mr. Plornish could not conceal forever on all those perplexed possibilities of a 
his exultation in her accomplishments as a lin- | time that was gone. 
guist. | Dear Little Dorrit! 

“But what I say is, Mr. Clennam,” the good| Looking back upon his own poor story, she 
woman went on, “ there’s always something to was its vanishing-point. Every thing in its per- 
be thankful for, as I am sure you will yourself | spective led to her innocent figure. He had 
admit. Speaking in this room, it’s not hard to | traveled thousands of miles toward it; previous 
think what the present something is. It’s a | unquiet hopes and doubts had worked them- 
thing to be thankful for, indeed, that Miss Dor- selves out before it ; it was the centre of the in- 
rit is not here to know it.” | terest of his life ; it was the termination of every 

Arthur thought she looked at him with par- thing that was good and pleasant in it ; beyond 
ticular expression. | there was nothing but mere waste, and darkened 

“Tt’s a thing,” reiterated Mrs. Plornish, “to sky. 
be thankful for, indeed, that Miss Dorritt is far, _ Ass ill at ease as on the first night of his lying 
away. It’s to be hoped she is not likely to hear down to sleep within those dreary walls, he wore 
of it. If she had been here to see it, Sir, it’s the night out with such thoughts. What time, 
not to be doubted that the sight of you,” Mrs. | Young John lay wrapt in peaceful slumber, aft- 
Vlornish repeated those words—‘“ not to be | er composing and arranging the following mon- 
doubted, that the sight of you—in misfortune | umental inscription on his pillow: 





and trouble, would have been almost too much 
for her affectionate heart. There’s nothing I} 
can think of that would have touched Miss Dor- | 
rit so bad as that.” 

Of a certainty, Mrs. Plornish did look at him 
now, with a sort of quivering defiance in her | 
friendly emotion. 

“Yes!” said she. “ And it shows what no- 
tice father takes, though at his time of life, that | 
he says to me, this afternoon, which Happy Cot- 
tage knows I neither make it up nor anyways | 
enlarge, ‘ Mary, it’s much to be rejoiced in that | 
Miss Dorrit is not on the spot to behold it.’ | 
Those were father’s words. Father’s own words 
was, ‘Much to be rejoiced in, Mary, that Miss | 
Dorrit is not on the spot to behold it.” I says to | 
father then, I says to him, ‘ Father, you are | 
right!’ That,” Mrs. Plornish concluded with | 
the air of a very precise legal witness, ‘‘is what | 
passed betwixt father and me. And I tell you | 
nothing but what did pass betwixt me and fa-| 
ther.” 


STRANGER! 
RESPECT THE TOMB OF 
JOUN CHIVERY, Junior, 
WHO DIED AT AN ADVANCED AGE 
NOT NECESSARY TO MENTION 
HE ENCOUNTERED HIS RIVAL, IN A DISTRESSED STATE, 
AND FELT INCLINED 
TO HAVE A ROUND WITH HIN; 

BUT, FOR THE SAKE OF THE LOVED ONE, 
CONQUERED THOSE FEELINGS OF BITTERNESS, 
AND BEOAME 
MAGNANIMOUS, 

——— 

CHAPTER LXIV.—AN APPEARANCE IN THE 
MARSHALSEA, 

Tue opinion of the community outside the 
prison gates bore hard on Clennam as time went 
on, and he made no friends among the com- 
munity within. Too depressed to associate 
with the herd in the yard, who got together to 
forget their cares, too retiring and too unhappy 
to join in the poor socialities of the tavern, he 
kept his own room, and was held in distrust. 
Some said he was proud ; some objected that he 


Mr. Plornish, as being of a more laconic tem- | was sullen and reserved ; some were contemptu- 
perament, embraced this opportunity of inter- | ous of him, for that he was a poor-spirited dog 
posing with the suggestion that she should now | who pined under his debts. The whole popula- 
leave Mr. Clennam to himself. ‘“ For, you see,” | tion were shy of him on these various counts of 
said Mr. Plornish, gravely, ‘I know what it is, | indictment, but especially the last, which in- 
old gal ;”” repeating that valuable remark several | volved a species of domestic treason; and he 


times, as if it appeared to him to include some | 
great moral secret. Finally the worthy couple 
went away arm in arm. 

Little Dorrit, Little Dorrit. Again, for hours. 
Always Little Dorrit! 


Happily, if it ever had been so, it was over, 
and better over. Granted, that she had loved 
him, and he had known it and had suffered him- 
self to love her, what a’road to have led her 
away upon—the road that would have brought 
her back to this miserable place! He ought to 
be much comforted by the reflection that she 
was quit of it forever; that she was, or would | 





soon became so confirmed in his seclusion, that 
his only time for walking up and down was 
when the evening Club were assembled at their 
songs, and toasts, and sentiments, and when the 
yard was nearly left to the women and chil- 
dren. 


Imprisonment began to tell upon him. He 


knew that he idled and moped. After what he 
had known of the influences of imprisonment 
within the four small walls of the very room he 
occupied, this consciousness made him afraid 
of himself. Shrinking from the observation of 
other men, and shrinking from his own, he be- 
gan to change very sensibly. 


Any body might 
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see that the shadow of the wall was dark upon 
him. 

One day, when he might have been some ten 
or twelve weeks in jail, and when he had been 
trying to read, and had not been able to release 
even the imaginary people of the book from the 
Marshalsea, a footstep stopped at his door, and 
a hand tapped at it. He arose and opened it, 
and an agreeable voice accosted him with, ‘* How 
do you do, Mr. Clennam ? I hope I am not un- 
welcome in calling to sce you.” 

It was the sprightly young Barnacle, Ferdi- 
nand. He looked very good-natured and pre- 
possessing, though overpoweringly gay and free, 
in contrast with the squalid prison. 

“ You are surprised to see me, Mr. Clennam,” 


he said, taking the seat which Clennam offered | 


him. 
“I must confess to being much surprised.” 
‘“‘ Not disagreeably, I hope ?” 
‘*By no means.” 
‘Thank you. 


temporary retirement here, and I hope (of course 
as between two private gentlemen) that our place 
has had nothing to do with it?” 

* Your office ?” 

* Our Circumlocution place.” 


“TI can not charge any part of my reverses | 


upon that remarkable establishment.” 

“Upon my life,” said the vivacious young 
Barnacle, ‘‘I am heartily glad to know it. It 
is quite a relief to me to hear you say it. I 
should have so exceedingly regretted our place 
having had any thing to do with your difficul- 
ties.” 

Clennam again assured him that he absolved 
it of the responsibility. 

“That's right,” said Ferdinand. “I am very 
happy to hear it. Iwas rather afraid in my own 
mind that we might have helped to floor you, 
because there is no doubt that it is our misfor- 
tune to do that kind of thing now and then. 
We don’t want to do it; but if men will be 
graveled, why—we can’t help it.” 

“ Without giving an unqualified assent to what 
you say,” 
much obliged to you for your interest in me.” 

“No, but really! Our place is,” said the easy 
Young Barnacle, “the most inoffensive place 
possible. You'll say we area Humbug. I won’t 
say we are not; but all that sort of thing is in- 
tended to be, and must be. Don’t you see?” 

“T do not,” said Clennam. 

“You don’t regard it from the right point of 
view. It is the point of view that is the essen- 
tial thing. Regard our place from the point of 
view that we only ask yor to leave us alone, 
and we are as capital a Department as you'll 
find any where.” 

“ Is your place there to be left alone ?”” asked 
Clennam. 

“You exactly hit it,” returned Ferdinand. 
“ It is there with the express intention that every 


Frankly,” said the engaging | 
young Barnacle, “I have been excessively sorry | 
to hear that you were under the necessity of a | 


returned Arthur, gloomily, “I am | 


thing shall be left alone. That is what it means. 
That is what it’s for. No doubt there’s a cer- 
tain form to be kept up that it’s for something 
else, but it’s only a form. Why, good Heaven, 
we are nothing but forms! Think what a lot of 
our forms you have gone through. And you 
have never got any nearer to an end?” 

“Never!” said Clennam. 

‘** Look at it from the right point of view, and 
there you have us—official and effectual. It’s 
| like a limited game of cricket. A field of out- 
| siders are always going in to bowl at the Pub- 
| lie Service, and we block the balls.” 
| Clennam asked what became of the bowlers ? 
| The airy Young Barnacle replied that they grew 
| tired, got dead beat, got lamed, got their backs 
broken, died off, gave it up, went in for other 
games. 

* And this occasions me to congratulate my- 
self again,” he pursued, ‘on the circumstance 
that our place has had nothing to do with your 
temporary retirement. It very easily might 
have had a hand in it; because it is undeniable 
that we are sometimes a most unlucky place, in 
our effects upon people who will not leave us 
alone. Mr. Clennam, I am quite unreserved 
with you. As between yourself and myself, I 
know I may be. I was so, when I first saw you 
making the mistake of not leaving us alone ; 
because I perceived that you were inexperi- 
enced and sanguine, and had—I hope you'll not 
| object to my saying—some simplicity ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Some simplicity. Therefore I felt what a 
pity it was, and I went out of my way to hint 
to you (which really was not official, but I never 
am Official when I can help it), something to 
the effect that if I were you, I wouldn’t bother 
myself. However, you did bother yourself, and 
you have since bothered yourself. Now, don’t 
do it any more.” 

**T am not likely to have the opportunity,” 
said Clennam. 

‘*Oh yes, youare! You'llleavehere. Every 
body leaves here. There are no ends of ways 
of leaving here. Now, don’t come back to us. 
| That entreaty is the second object of my call. 
Pray, don’t come back to us. Upon my honor,” 
said Ferdinand, in a very friendly and confiding 
way, “I shall be greatly vexed if you don’t take 
warning by the past and keep away from us.” 

** And the invention?” said Clennam. 

“ My good fellow,” returned Ferdinand, “ if 
you'll excuse the freedom of that form of ad- 
| dress, nobody wants to know of the invention, 
and nobody cares twopence-halfpenny about 
ia 

‘Nobody in the Office, that is to say ?” 

“Nor out of it. Every body is ready to dis- 








| 








like and ridicule any invention. You have no 
| idea how many people want to be left alone. 
You have no idea how the Genius of the coun- 
try (overlook the Parliamentary nature of the 
phrase, and don’t be bored by it) tends to being 
Believe me, Mr. Clennam,” said 


| 





left alone. 
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the sprightly young Barnacle, in his pleasantest | way through the Lodge, mounted his horse in 
manner, ‘our place is not a wicked Giant to | the ‘front court-yard, and rode off to keep an ap- 
be charged at full tilt; but, only a windmill | pointment with his noble kinsman: who wanted 
showing you, as it grinds immense quantities of | a little coaching before he could triumphantly 
chaff, which way the country wind blows.” answer certain infidel Snobs, who were going to 
“If I could believe that,” said Clennam, “it question the Nobs about their statesmanship. 
would be a dismal prospect for all of us.” | He must have passed Mr. Rugg on his way 
“Oh! Don’t say so!” returned Ferdinand. | out, for, a minute or two afterward, that ruddy- 
“ It’s all right. We must have humbug, we all | headed gentleman shone in at the door like an 
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like humbug, we couldn’t get on without hum- | 
bug. A little humbug, and a groove, and every | 
thing goes on admirably, if you leave it alone.” 

With this hopeful confession of his faith as | 
the head of the rising Barnacles who were born 
of woman, to be followed under a variety of 
watchwords which they utterly repudiated and 
disbelieved, Ferdinand rose. Nothing could be | 
more agreeable than his frank and courteous | 
bearing, or adapted with a more gentlemanly | 
instinct to the circumstances of his visit. 

‘*Is it fair to ask,” he said, as Clennam gave 
him his hand with a real feeling of thankfulness 
for his candor and good humor, “ whether it is 
true that our late lamented Merdle is the cause 
of this passing inconvenience ?” 

“T am one of the many he has ruined. Yes.” 

“He must have been an exceedingly clever 
fellow,” said Ferdinand Barnacle. 

Arthur, not being in a mood to extol the mem- 
ory of the deceased, was silent. 

* A consummate rascal, of course,” said Fer- 
dinand, “but remarkably clever! One can not 
help admiring the fellow. Must have been such 
a master of humbug. Knew people so well— 
got over them so completely—did so much with 
them !” 

In his easy way, he was really moved to gen- 
uine admiration. 

“T hope,” said Arthur, “ that he and his dupes 
may be a warning to people not to have so much 
done with them again.” 

“My dear Mr. Clennam,” returned Ferdi- 
nand, laughing, “‘have you really such a ver- 
dant hope? The next man who has as large a 
capacity and as genuine a taste for swindling 
will succeed as well. Pardon me, but I think 
you really have no idea how the human bees 
will swarm to the beating of any old tin kettle ; 
in that fact lies the complete manual of govern- 
ing them. When they can be got to believe 
that the kettle is made of the precious metals, 
in that fact lies the whole power of men like 
our late lamented. No doubt there are here 
and there,” said Ferdinand, politely, “excep- 
tional cases, where people have been taken in 
for what appeared to them to be much better 
reasons; and I need not go far to find such a 
case ; but they don’t invalidate the rule. Good- 
day! I hope that when I have the pleasure of 
seeing you next, this passing cloud will have 
given place to sunshine. Don’t come a step 
beyond the door. 1 know the way out perfectly. 
Good-day !” 

With those words, the best and brightest of 








the Barnacles went down stairs, hummed his 


elderly Phoebus. 

“How do you do to-day, Sir?” said Mr. 
Rugg. “Is there any little thing I can do for 
you to-day, Sir?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

Mr. Rugg’s enjoyment of embarrassed affairs 
was like a housekeeper’s enjoyment in pickling 
and preserving, or a washerwoman’s enjoyment 
of a heavy wash, or a dustman’s enjoyment of 
an overflowing dust binn, or any other profes- 
sional enjoyment of a mess in the way of busi- 
ness. 

*T still look round, from time to time, Sir,” 
said Mr. Rugg, cheerfully, “to see whether any 
lingering Detainers are accumulating at the gate. 
They have fallen in pretty thick, Sir; as thick 
as we could have expected.” 

He remarked upon the circumstance as if it 
were a matter of congratulation; rubbing his 
hands briskly, and rolling his head a little. 

‘“* As thick,” repeated Mr. Rugg, “‘as we could 
reasonably have expected. Quite a shower- 
bath of ’em. I don’t often intrude upon you, 
now, when I look round, because I know you 
are not inclined for company, and that if you 
wished to see me, you would leave word in the 
Lodge. But I am here pretty well every day, 
Sir. Would this be an unseasonable time, Sir,” 
asked Mr. Rugg, coaxingly, ‘‘ for me to offer an 
observation ?” 

“As seasonable a time as any other.” 

“Hum! Public opinion, Sir,” said Mr. Rugg, 
“has been busy with you.” 

“TI don’t doubt it.” 

“Might it not be advisable, Sir,” said Mr. 
Rugg, more coaxingly yet, “now to make, at 
last and after all, a trifling concession to public 
opinion? We all do it in one way or another. 
The fact is, we must do it.” 

‘“*T can not set myself right with it, Mr. Rugg, 
and have no business to expect that I ever 
shall.” 

“Don’t say that, Sir; don’t say that. The 
cost of being moved to the Bench is almost in- 
significant, and if the general feeling is strong 
that you ought to be there, why—really—” 

“T thought you had settled, Mr. Rugg,” said 
Arthur, “that my determination to remain here 
was a matter of taste.” 

“Well, Sir, well!’ But is it good taste, is it 
good taste? That’s the question.” Mr. Rugg 
was so soothingly persuasive as to be quite pa- 
thetic. ‘‘I was almost going to say, is it good 


feeling? This is an extensive affair of yours; 
and your remaining here where a man can come 
for a pound or two, is remarked upon as not in 
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keeping. It is not in keeping. I can’t tell you, 
Sir, in how many quarters I hear it mentioned. 
I heard comments made upon it last night in a 
Parlor frequented by what I should call, if I 
did not look in there now and then myself, the 
best legal company—I heard, there, comments 
on it that I was sorry to hear. They hurt me 
on your account. Again, only this morning at 
breakfast. My daughter (but a woman, you'll 
say: yet still with a feelipg for these things, 
and even with some little personal experience, 
as the plaintiff in Rugg and Bawkins) was ex- 
pressing her great surprise—her great surprise. 
Now, under these circumstances, and consider- 
ing that none of us can quite set ourselves above 
public opinion, wouldn’t a trifling concession 
to that opinion be—Come, Sir!” said Rugg, ‘I 
will put it on the lowest ground of argument, 
and say, Amiable ?” 

Arthur’s thoughts had once more wandered 
away to Little Dorrit, and the question remained 
unanswered. 

“As to myself, Sir,” said Mr. Rugg, hoping 
that his eloquence had reduced him to a state 
of indecision, “it is a principle of mine not to 
consider myself when a client’s inclinations are 
in the scale. But, knowing your considerate 
character and general wish to oblige, I will re- 
peat that I should prefer your being in the 
Bench. Your case makes a noise; it is a cred- 
itable case to be professionally concerned in; I 
should feel on a better standing with my connec- 
tion, if you went to the Bench. Don’t let that 
influence you, Sir. I merely state the fact.” 

So errant had the prisoner’s attention already 
grown in solitude and dejection, and so accus- 
tomed had it become to commune with only one 
silent figure within the ever-frowning walls, that 
Clennam had to shake off a kind of stupor be- 
fore he could look at Mr. Rugg, recall the thread 
of his talk, and hurriedly say, “I am unchanged, 
and unchangeable in my decision. Pray, let it 
be; let it be!” Mr. Rugg, without concealing 
that he was nettled and mortified, replied, 

“Oh! Beyond a doubt, Sir! I have traveled 
out of the record, Sir, I am aware, in putting 
the point to you. But really, when I hear it re- 
marked in several companies and in very good 
company, that however worthy of a foreigner, it 
is not worthy of the spirit of an Englishman to 
remain in the Marshalsea when the glorious 
liberties of his island home admit of his removal 
to the Bench, I thought I would depart from the 
narrow professional line marked out to me, and 
mention it. Personally,” said Mr. Rugg, “1 
have no opinion on the topic.” 

“That's well,” returned Arthur. 

“Oh! None at all, Sir!” said Mr. Rugg. 
“Tf I had, I should have been unwilling, some 
minutes ago, to see a client of mine visited in 
this place by a gentleman of high family riding 
a saddle-horse. But it was not my business. 
If I had, I might have wished to be now em- 
powered to mention to another gentleman, a 
gentleman of military exterior at present wait- | 





ing in the Lodge, that my client had never in- 
tended to remain here, and was on the eve of 
removal to a superior abode. But my course, as 
a professional machine, is clear; I have nothing 
to do with it. Is it your good pleasure to see 
the gentleman, Sir?” 

“ Who is waiting to see me, did you say ?” 

“T did take that unprofessional liberty, Sir. 
Hearing that I was your professional adviser, he 
declined to interpose before my very limited 
function was performed. Happily,” said Mr. 
Rugg, with sarcasm, ‘‘I did not so far travel out 
of the record as to ask the gentleman for his 
name.” 

“T suppose I have no resource but to see him,” 
sighed Clennam, wearily. 

“ Then it is your good pleasure, Sir ?” retorted 
Rugg. ‘Am I honored by your instructions to 
mention as much to the gentleman, as I pass 
out? I am? Thank you, Sir. I take my 
leave.” His leave he took, accordingly, in 
dudgeon. 

The gentleman of military exterior had so im- 
perfectly awakened Clennam’s curiosity, in the 
existing state of his mind, that a half forgetful- 
ness of such a visitor’s having been referred to, 
was already creeping over it as a part of the 
sombre vail which almost always dimmed it 
now, when a heavy footstep on the stairs aroused 
him. It appeared to ascend them, not very 
promptly or spontaneously, yet with a display 
of stride and clatter meant to be insulting. As 
it paused for a moment on the landing outside 
his door, he could not recall his association with 
the peculiarity of its sound, though he thought 
he had one. Only a moment was given him for 
consideration. His door was immediately swung 
open by a thump, and in the door-way stood the 
missing Blandois, the cause of many anxieties, 

“Salve, fellow jail-bird!” said he. ‘ You 
want me, it seems. See me here!” 

Before Arthur could speak to him in his in- 
dignant wonder, Cavalletto followed him into the 
room. Mr. Pancks followed Cavalletto. Nei- 
ther of the two had been there, since its present 
occupant had had possession of it. Mr. Pancks, 
breathing hard, sidled near the window, put his 
hat on the ground, stirred his hair up with both 
hands, and folded his arms, like a man who had 
come to a pause in a hard day’s work. Mr. 
Baptist, never taking his eyes from his dreaded 
chum of old, softly sat down on the floor with 
his back against the door and one of his ankles 
in each hand: resuming the attitude (except 
that it was now expressive of unwinking watch- 
fulness) in which he had sat before the same 
man in the deeper shade of another prison, one 
hot morning at Marseilles. 

“ T have it on the witnessing of these two mad- 
men,” said Monsieur Blandois, otherwise Lag- 
nier, otherwise Rigaud, “that you want me, 
brother-bird. Here I am!” 

Glancing round contemptuously at the bed- 
stead, which was turned up by day, he leaned 
his back against it as a resting-place, without 
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Hi removing his hat from his head, and stood de-| ‘I go, consequentementally,” it would have 
fiantly lounging with his hands in his pock-| given Mrs. Plornish great concern if she could 
ets. | have been persuaded that his occasional length- 


aa: | “You villain of ill-omen !” said Arthur. “You | ening of an adverb in this way, was the chief 
; have purposely cast a dreadful suspicion upon | fault of his English, “first, among my country- 
i my mother’s house. Why have you done it?! men. I ask them what news in Londra, of for- 

: What prompted you to the devilish inven-/ ecigners arrived. Then, I go among the French. 
t tion ?” | Then, I go among the Germans. They all tell 
¢ Monsieur Rigaud, after frowning at him for) me. The great part of us know well the other, 
a moment, laughed. ‘Hear this noble gentle- | and they all tell me. But!—no person can tell 
man! Listen, all the world, to this creature | me nothing of him, Rigaud. Fifteen times,” 





| 

i [} of Virtue! But, take care, take care. It is’ said Cavalletto, thrice throwing out his left hand 
Z f { possible, my friend, that your ardor is a little with all its fingers spread, and doing it so rapid- 
gg. * 





compromising. Holy Blue! It is possible.” ly that the sense of sight could hardly follow the 
; ‘ “Signore!” interposed Cavalletto, also ad- | action, “I ask of him in every place where go 
ne dressing Arthur: “for to commence, hear me! | the foreigners; and fifteen times,” repeating the 
H I received your instructions to find him, Rigaud; | same swift performance, ‘they know nothing. 
f | is it not?” But !—” 
, “It is the truth.” | At his significant Italian rest on the word 
{ 
| 
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‘* But,” his back-handed shake of his right fore- 
finger came into play; a very little, and very 
cautiously. 

‘“‘ But !—After long time when I have not been 
ab! to find that he is here in Londra, some one 
tells me of a soldier with white hair—hey ?—not 
hair like this that he carries—white—who lives 
retired secretementally, in a certain place. 
But!—” with another rest upon the word, ‘‘ who 
sometimes in the after-dinner, walks and smokes. 
It is necessary, as they say in Italy (and as they 
know, poor people), to have patience. I have 
patience. I ask where is this certain place. 
One believes it is here, one believes it is there. 
Kh, well! It is not here, itis not there. I wait, 
patientissamentally. At last I find it. Then I 
watch ; then I hide, until he walks and smokes. 
He is a soldier with gray hair—But!—” a very 
decided rest indeed, and a very vigorous play 
trom side to side of the back-handed forefinger 
—‘‘he is also this man that you see.” 

It was noticeable that, in his old habit of 
submission to one who had been at the trouble 
of asserting superiority over him, he even then 
bestowed upon Rigaud a confused bend of his 
head, after thus pointing him out. 

“Eh well, Signore !” he cried, in conclusion, 
addressing Arthur again. “I waited for a good 
opportunity. I writed some words to Signor 
Panco”—an air of novelty came over Mr. 
Pancks with this designation — “‘to come and 
help. I showed him, Rigaud, at his window to 
Signor Panco, who was often the spy in the 
day. I slept at night near the door of the 
house. At last we entered, only this to-day, 
and now you see him! As he would not come 
up in presence of the illustrious Advocate,”— 
such was Mr. Baptist’s honorable mention of 
Mr. Rugg—‘‘ we waited down below there to- 
gether, and Signor Panco guarded the street.” 

At the close of this recital, Arthur turned his 
eyes upon the impudent and wicked face. As 
it met his the nose came down over the mus- 
tache, and the mustache went up under the 
nose. When nose and mustache had settled 
into their places again, Monsieur Rigaud loud- 
ly snapped his fingers half a dozen times, bend- 
ing forward to jerk the snaps at Arthur, as if 
they were palpable missiles which he jerked 
into his face. 

‘“* Now, Philosopher !” said Rigaud. 
do you want with me ?” 

‘**T want to know,” returned Arthur, without 
disguising his abhorrence, “ how you dare di- 
rect a suspicion of murder against my mother’s 
house ?” 

“Dare!” cried Rigaud. ‘Ho, ho! 
him! Dare? Is it dare? By Heaven, my 
small boy, but you are a little compromising !” 

“* T want that suspicion to be cleared away,” 
said Arthur. ‘“ You shall be taken there, and 
be publicly seen. I want to know, moreover, 
what business you had there, when I had a 
burning desire to fling you down stairs. Don’t | 


frown at me, man! I have seen enough of you 


“ What 


Hear 





to know that you are a bully and coward. I 
need no revival of my spirits from the effects of 
this wretched place, to tell you so plain a fact, 
and one that you know so well.” 

White to the lips, Rigaud stroked his mus- 
tache, muttering, ‘“‘ By Heaven, my small boy, 
but you are a little compromising of my lady, 
your respectable mother,” and seemed for a 
minute undecided how to act. His indecision 
was soon gone. He sat himself down with a 
threatening swagger, and said, 


‘*Give me a bottle of wine. You can buy 


wine here. Send one of your madmen to get 
me a bottle of wine. I won't talk to you with- 
out wine. Come! Yes or no?” 


“* Fetch him what he wants, Cavalletto,” said 
Arthur, scornfully, producing the money. 

“* Contraband beast,” added Rigaud, “ bring 
port wine! [ll drink nothing but Porto-Por- 
to.” 

The contraband beast, however, assuring all 
present, with his significant finger, that he per- 
emptorily declined to leave his post at the door, 
Signor Panco offered his services. He soon re- 
turned with the bottle of wine, which, according 
to the custom of the place, originating in a 
scarcity of corkscrews among the Collegians (in 
common with a scarcity of much else), was al- 
ready opened for use. 

‘Madman! A large glass,” said Rigaud. 

Signor Panco put a tumbler before him ; not 
without a visible conflict of feeling on the ques- 
tion of throwing it at his head. 

“ Haha!” boasted Rigaud. ‘ Once a gentle- 
man, and always a gentleman. A gentleman 
from the beginning, and a gentleman to the 
end. What the devil! A gentleman must be 
waited on, I hope? It’s a part of my character 
to be waited on!” 

He half filled the tumbler as he said it, and 
drank off the contents when he had done saying 
it. 

“ Hah !’’ smacking his lips. ‘“ Not a very old 
prisoner that! I judge by your looks, brave Sir, 
that imprisonment will subdue your blood much 
sooner than it softens this hot wine. You are 
mellowing—losing body and color already. I 
salute you!” 

He tossed off another half glass ; holding it 
up both before and afterward, so as to display 
his small, white hand. 

“To business,” he then continued. “To 
conversation. You have shown yourself more 
free of speech than body, Sir.” 

“T have used the freedom of telling you what 
you know yourself to be. You know yourself, 
as we all know you, to be far worse than that, 
however.” 

‘‘ Add, always, a gentleman, and it’s no mat- 
ter. Except in that regard, we are all alike. 
You couldn’t for your life be a gentleman, for 
example ; I couldn’t for my life be otherwise. 
How great the difference! Let us go on. 
Words, Sir, never influenced the course of the 
cards, or the course of the dice. Do you know 
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that? You do? I also play a game, and words 
are without power over it.” 

Now that he was confronted with Cavalletto, 
and knew that his story was known, whatever 
thin disguise he had worn he dropped, and faced 
it out with a bare face, as the infamous wretch 
he was. 

‘“No, my son,” he resumed, with a snap of 
his fingers. ‘I play my game to the end, in 
spite of words; and Death of my Body and 
Death of my Soul! I'll win it. You want to 
know why I played this little trick that you 
have interrupted? Know, then, that I had, and 
that I have—do you understand me? have—a 
commodity to sell to my lady, your respectable 
mother. I described my precious commodity, 
and fixed my price. Touching the bargain, 
your admirable mother was a little too calm, 
too stolid, too immovable and statue-like. In 
fine, your admirable mother vexed me. To 
make variety in my position, and to amuse my- 
self—what! a gentleman must be amused at 
somebody’s expense !—I conceived the happy 
idea of disappearing. An idea, see you, that 
your characteristic mother and my Flintwinch 
would have been well enough pleased to exe- 
eute. Ah! Bah, bah, bah, don’t look as from 
high to low at me! I repeat it. Well enough 
pleased, excessively enchanted, with all their 
hearts ravished. How strongly will you have 
it?” 

He threw out the lees of his glass on the ground, 
so that they nearly spattered Cavalletto. This 
seemed to draw his attention to him anew. He 
set down his glass and said: 

“Pll not fillit. What! I am born to be served. 
Come then, you Cavalletto, and fill!” 

The little man looked at Clennam, whose eyes 
were occupied with Rigaud, and, seeing no pro- 
hibition, got up from the ground, and poured 
out from the bottle into the glass. The blend- 
ing, as he did so, of his old submission with a 
sense of something humorous; the striving of 
that with a certain smouldering ferocity, which 
might have flashed fire in an instant (as the born 
gentleman seemed to think, for he had a wary 
eye upon him); and the easy yielding of all to 
a good-natured, careless, predominant propens- 
ity to sit down on the ground again; formed a 
very remarkable combination of character. 

“This happy idea, brave Sir,” Rigaud re- 
sumed, after drinking, ‘‘was a happy idea for 
several reasons. It amused me, it worried your 
dear mamma and my Flintwinch, it caused you 
agonies (my terms for a lesson in politeness to- 
ward a gentleman), and it suggested to all the 
amiable persons interested that your entirely 
devoted is a man to fear. By Heaven, he is a 
man to fear! Beyond this; it might have re- 
stored her wit to my lady your mother—might, 
under the pressing little suspicion your wisdom 
has recognized, have persuaded her at last to 
announce, covertly, in the journals that the dif- 
ficulties of a certain contract would be removed 
by the appearance of a certain important party 








to it. Perhaps yes, perhaps no. But, that you 
have interrupted. Now, what is it you say? 
What is it you want?” 

Never had Clennam felt more acutely that he 
was a prisoner in bonds than when he saw this 
man before him, and could not accompany him 
to his mother’s house. All the undiscernible 
difficulties and dangers he had ever feared 
were closing in, when he could not stir hand 
or foot. 

“Perhaps, my friend, philosopher, man of 
virtue, Imbecile, what you will; perhaps,” said 
Rigaud, pausing in his drink to look out of his 
glass with his horrible smile upon him, “you 
would have done better to leave me alone?” 

“No! At least,” said Clennam, “ you are 
known to be alive and unharmed. At least you 
can not escape from these two witnesses; and 
they can produce you before any public authori- 
ties, or before hundreds of people.” 

‘** But will not produce me before one,” said 
Rigaud, snapping his fingers again, with an air 
of triumphant menace. “To the Devil with 
your witnesses! To the Devil with your pro- 
duced! To the Devil with yourself! What? 
Do I know what I know, for that? Have I my 
commodity on sale, for that? Bah, poor debtor! 
You have interrupted my little project. Let it 
pass. How then? What remains? To you, 
nothing; tome,all. Produce me? Is that what 
you want? I will produce myself, only too 
quickly. Contrabandist! Give me pen, ink, 
and paper.” 

Cavalletto got up again as before, and laid 
them before him in his former manner. Rigaud, 
after some villainous thinking and smiling, wrote 
and read aloud as follows: 

“To Mrs. CLENNAM 
“Wait answer. 
“Prison oF THE MansmatsEa. 
“At the apartment of your son. 

“Dar Mapam,—I am in despair to-day to be informed 
by our estimable prisoner here (who has had the good- 
ness to employ spies to seek me, living for politic reasons 
en retraite), that you have had fears for my safety. 

**Reassure yourself, dear madam. I am well, I am 
strong and resolute. 

“With the strongest impatience I should fly to your 
house, but that I foresee it to be possible, under the cir- 
cumstances, that you will not yet have quite definitively 
arranged the little proposition I have had the honor to 
submit to you. I name one week from this day, for a 
last final visit on my part; when you will uncondition- 
ally accept it or reject it, with its train of consequences. 

‘*] suppress my ardor to embrace you and achieve 
this interesting business, in order that you may have 
leisure to adjust its details to our perfect mutual satis- 
faction. 

“In the mean while, it is not too much to propose (our 
estimable prisoner having deranged my housekeeping) 
that my expenses of lodging and nourishment at an hotel 
shall be paid by you. 

** Receive, dear madam, the assurance of my highest 
and most distinguished consideration. 

*“RigauD BLANDOIs. 


**A thousand friendships to that dear Flintwinch. 
“T kiss the hands of Madame F-—." 


When he had finished this epistle, Rigaud 
folded it, and tossed it with a flourish at Clen- 
nam’s feet. 


“Hola you! Apropos of produc- 
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ing, let somebody produce that at its address, | 
and produce the answer here.” 
“ Cavalletto,” said Arthur. “ Do you sell all your friends ?” 
this fellow’s letter ?” Rigaud took his cigarette from his mouth, and 
But Cavalletto’s significant finger again ex- | eyed him with a momentary revelation of sur- 
pressing that his post was at the door to keep | prise. But he put it between his lips again, as 
watch over Rigaud, now he had found him with | he answered with coolness : 
so much trouble, and that the duty of his post “TI sell any thing that commands a price. 
was to sit on the floor backed up by the door, | How do your lawyers live, your politicians, your 
looking at Rigaud and holding his own ankles— | intriguers, your men of exchange? How do 
Signor Panco once more volunteered. His serv-| you live? How do you come here? . Have you 
ices being accepted, Cavalletto suffered the door | sold no friend? Lady of mine! I rather think, 
to open barely wide enough to admit of his yes!” 
squeezing himself out, and immediately shut it} Clennam turned away from him toward the 
on him. | window, and sat looking out at the wall. 
‘*Touch me with a finger, touch me with an | “ Effectively, Sir,” said Rigaud. “ Society 
epithet, question my superiority as I sit here | sells itself and sells me: and I sell Society. I 
drinking my wine at my pleasure,” said Rigaud, | perceive you have acquaintance with another 
‘and I follow the letter and cancel my week’s | lady. Also handsome. A strong spirit. Let 
grace. You wanted me? You have got me! us see. How do they call her? Wade.” 
How do you like me?” He received no answer, but could easily dis- 
“You know,” returned Clennam, with a bit- | cern that he had hit the mark. 
ter sense of his helplessness, “that when I sought | « Yes!” he went on ; “that handsome lady 
you, I was not a prisoner.” and strong spirit addresses me in the street, and 
“To the Devil with you and your prison,” re- | I am not insensible. I respond. That hand- 
torted Rigaud, leisurely, as he took from his | some lady and strong spirit does me the favor 
pocket a case containing the materials for mak- | to remark, in full confidence, ‘I have my curi- 
ing cigarettes, and employed his facile hands in | osity, and I have my chagrins. You are not 
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“Sir? Follower? You are insolent. The 
friend.” 


“Will you take | 


folding a few for present use; “I care for nei- 
ther of you. Contrabandist! A light.” 

Again Cavalletto got up, and gave him what 
he wanted. There had been something dread- 
ful in the noiseless skill of his cold, white hands, 
with the fingers lithely twisting about and twin- 
ing one over another like serpents. Clennam 
could not prevent himself from shuddering in- 
wardly, as if he had been looking on at a nest 
of those creatures. 

“Hola, Pig!” cried Rigaud, with a noisy, 
stimulating cry, as if Cavalletto were an Italian 
herse or mule. ‘What! The infernal old jail 
was a respectable one to this. There was dig- 
nity in the bars and stones of that place. It 
was a prison for men. But this? Bah! 
hospital for imbeciles !’’ 

He smoked his cigarette out, with his ugly 
smile so fixed upon his face that he looked as 
though he were smoking with his drooping beak 
of a nose rather than his mouth—like a fancy 
in a weird picture. When he had lighted a sec- 
ond cigarette at the still burning end of the first, 
he said to Clennam: 

“ One must pass the time in the madman’s ab- 
sence. One must talk. One can’t drink strong 
wine all day long, or I would have another bot- 
tle. She’s handsome, Sir. Though not exact- 
ly to my taste, still, by the Thunder and the 
Lightning! very handsome. I felicitate you on 
your admiration.” 

*«T neither know nor ask,” said Clennam, “of 
whom you 1% 

“Della bella Gowana, Sir, as they say in Italy. 
Of the Gowan, the fair Gowan.” 

“Of whose husband you were the—follower, 
I think?” 

Vor. XV.—No. 85.—H 


A} 


more than ordinarily honorable, perhaps?’ I 
| announce myself, ‘Madam, a gentleman from 
birth, and a gentleman to the death; but not 
| more than ordinarily honorable. I despise such 
|a weak fantasy.’ Thereupon she is pleased to 
|compliment. ‘The difference between you and 
| the rest is,’ she answers, ‘that you say so.’ For 
| she knows society. I accept her congratulations 
with gallantry and politeness. Politeness and 
| little gallantries are inseparable from my char- 
acter. She then makes a proposition, which is, 
|in effect, that she has seen us much together; 
|and it appears to her that I am for the pass- 
| iag time the cat of the house, the friend of the 
| family; that her curiosity and her chagrins 
awaken the fancy to be acquainted with their 
movements, to know the manner of their life, 
how the fair Gowana is beloved, how the fair 
Gowana is cherished, and so on. She is not 
rich, but offers such and such little recompenses 
for the little cares and derangements of such 
services; and I graciously—to do every thing 
graciously is a part of my character—consent 
to accept them. Oh, yes! So goes the world. 
It is the mode.” 

Though Clennam’s back was turned while he 
spoke, and thenceforth to the end of the inter- 
view, he kept those glittering eyes of his, that 
were too near together, upon him, and evident- 
ly saw in the very carriage of the head, as he 
passed, with his braggart recklessness, from 
clause to clause of what he said, that he was 
saying nothing which Clennam did not-already 
know. 

““Whoof! The fair Gowana!” he said, light- 
ing a third cigarette, with a sound as if his light- 
| est breath conld blow her away. ‘Charming, 
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but imprudent! For it was not well of the fair 
Gowana to make mysteries of letters from old 
lovers, in her bed-chamber on the mountain, 
that her husband might not see them. No, no. 
That was not well. Whoof! The Gowana was 
mistaken there.” 

‘I pray Heaven,” cried Arthur aloud, “that 
Pancks may not be long gone, for this man’s 
presence pollutes the room.” 

“Ay! But he'll flourish here, and every 
where,” said Rigaud, with an exulting look and 
snap of his fingers. ‘‘He always has; he al- 
ways will!” Stretching his body out on the only 
three chairs in the room besides that on which 
Clennam sat, he sang, smiting himself on the 
breast as the gallant personage of the song: 

*** Who passes by this road so late ? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 
Who paszes by this road so late? 
Always gay!’ 
Sing the refrain, Pig! You could sing it once, 
in another jail. Sing it! Or, by every Saint 
who was stoned to death, I'll be affronted and 
compromising ; and then some people who are 
not dead yet, had better have been stoned along 
with them! 
*** Of all the king's knights "tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine; 
Of all the king's knights 'tis the flower, 
And he's always gay!'"’ 

Partly in his old habit of submission, partly 
because his not doing it might injure his ben- 
efactor, and partly because he would as soon do 
it as any thing else, Cavalletto took up the re- 
frain this time. Rigaud laughed, and fell to 
smoking with his eyes shut. 

Possibly another quarter of an hour elapsed 
before Mr. Pancks’s step was heard upon the 
stairs, but the interval seemed to Clennam in- 
supportably long. His step was attended by 
another step; and when Cavalletto opened the 
door, he admitted Mr. Pancks and Mr. Flint- 
winch. The latter was no sooner visible than 
Rigaud rushed at him and embraced him bois- 
4erously. 

**How do you find yourself, Sir?” said Mr. 
Flintwinch, as soon as he could disengage him- 
self, which he struggled to do with very little 
ceremony. ‘Thank you, no; I don’t want 
any more.” ‘This was in reference to another 
menace of affection from his recovered friend. 
“Well, Arthur. You remember what I said to 
you about sleeping dogs and missing ones. It’s 
come true, you see.” 

He was as imperturbable as ever, to all ap- 
pearance, and nodded his head in a moralizing 
way as he looked round the room. 

“ And this is the Marshalsea prison for 
debt!” said Mr. Flintwinch. “Ha! You have 
brought your pigs to a very indifferent market, 
Arthur.” 

If Arthur had patience, Rigaud had not. He 
took his little Flintwinch, with fierce playfulness, 
by the two lappels of his coat, and cried: 

“To the Devil with the Market, to the Devil 











with the Pigs, and to the Devil with the Pig- 
Driver! Give me the answer to my letter.” 

“Tf you can make it convenient to let go a mo- 
ment, Sir,” returned Mr. Flintwinch, “I'll first 
hand Mr. Arthur a little note that I have for 
him.” 

He did so. It was in his mother’s maimed 
writing, on a slip of paper, and contained only 
these words: 

“T hope it is enough that you have ruined 
yourself. Rest contented without more ruin. 
Jeremiah Flintwinch is my messenger and rep- 
resentative. Your affectionate M. C.” 

Clennam read this twice, in silence, and then 
tore it to pieces. Rigaud in the meanwhile 
stepped into a chair, and sat himself upon the 
back, with his feet upon the seat. 

“Now, Beau Flintwinch,” he said, when he 
had closely watched the note to its destruction, 
‘the answer to my letter?” 

‘*Mrs. Clennam did not write it, Mr. Blandois, 
her hands being cramped, and she thinking it as 
well to send it verbally by me.” Mr. Flint- 
winch screwed this out of himself, unwillingly 
and rustily. ‘‘ She sends her compliments and 
says she doesn’t on the whole wish to term you 
unreasonable, and that she agrees. But with- 
out prejudicing the appointment that stands for 
this day week.” 

Monsieur Rigaud, after indulging in a fit of 
laughter, descended from his throne, saying, 
“Good! I go to seek an hotel!” But there 
his eyes encountered Cavalletto, who was still 
at his post. 

“Come, Pig,” he added, “ I have had you for 
a follower against my will; now, I'll have you 
against yours. I tell you, my little reptiles, I am 
born to be served. I demand the service of this 
contrabandist as my domestic, until this day 
week.” 

In answer to Cavalletto’s look of inquiry, 
Clennam made him a sign to go; but he added 
aloud, ‘unless you are afraid of him.” Caval- 
letto replied with a very emphatic finger-nega- 
tive. ‘‘No, master, I am not afraid of him, 
when I no more keep it secretementally that he 
was once my comrade.” Rigaud took no notice 
of either remark, until he had lighted his last 
cigarette and was quite ready for walking. 

“« Afraid of him,” he said then, looking round 
upon them all. ‘‘Whoof! My children, my 
babies, my little dolls, you are all afraid of him. 
You give him his bottle of wine here; you give 
him meat, drink, and lodging, there; you dare 
not touch him with a finger or an epithet. No, 
It is his character to triumph! Whoof! 

*** Of all the king's knights he's the flower, 
And he's always gay !'" 

With the refrain, he stalked out of the room, 
closely followed by Cavalletto, whom perhaps he 
had pressed into his service because he toler- 
ably well knew it would not be easy to get rid of 
him. Mr. Flintwinch, after scraping his chin 
and looking about with caustic disparagement 
of the Pig-Market, nodded to Arthur, and fol- 
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lowed. Mr. Pancks, still penitent and depress- of unhappiness, however, it had never for a mo- 
ed, followed too ; after whispering that, on the ment lost its hold on Clennam’s mind. 
possibility of being useful, he would see this | The sixth day of the appointed week was a 
affair out, and stand by it to the end. So the | moist, hot, misty day. It seemed as though the 
prisoner—with the feeling that he was more de- | ' prison ’s poverty, and shabbiness, and dirt, were 
spised, more scorned and repudiated, more help- | growing in the sultry atmosphere. With an 
less, altogether more miserable and fallen, than | aching head and a weary heart Clennam had 
before—was left alone again. watched the miserable night out, listening to the 
a ee | fall of the rain on the yard pavement, thinking 
CHAPTER LXV.—A PLEA IN THE MARSHALSEA. | of its softer fall upon the country earth. A 
Haaearp anxiety and remorse are bad com- blurred circle of yellow haze had risen up in 
panions to be barred up with. Brooding all | the sky in lieu of sun, and he had watched the 
day, and resting very little indeed at night, will | patch it put upon his wall, like a bit of the pris- 
not arma man against misery. Next morning, | on’s raggedness. He had heard the gates open, 
Clennam felt that his health was sinking, as his | | and the badly shod feet that waited outside shuf- 
spirits had already sunk, and that the weight | | fle in; and the sweeping, and pumping, and mo- 
under which he bent was bearing him down. _| ving about, begin, which commenced the prison 
Night after night he had arisen from his bed | morning. So ill and faint that he was obliged 
of wretchedness at twelve or one o'clock, and | torest many times in the process of getting him- 
had sat at his window watching the sickly lamps | self washed, he had at length crept to his chair 
in the yard, and looking upward for the first | by the open window. In it he sat dozing, while 
wan trace of day, hours before it was possible | the old woman who arranged his room went 
that the sky could show it to him. Now, when | through her morning’s work. 
the night came, he could not even persuade him-| Light of head with want of sleep and want of 
self to undress. food (his appetite and even his sense of taste 
For a burning restlessness set in, an agonized | having quite forsaken him), he had been two or 
impatience of the prison, and a conviction that | three times conscious, in the night, of going 
he was going to break his heart and die there, | astray. He had heard fragments of tunes and 
which caused him indescribable suffering. His | songs, in the warm wind, which he knew had no 
dread and hatred of the place became so intense | existence. Now that he began to doze in ex- 
that he felt it a labor to draw his breath in it. | haustion, he heard them again; and voices 
The sensation of being stifled, sometimes so | seemed to address him, and he answered and 
overpowered him, that he would stand at the | started. 
window holding his throat and gasping. Atthe| Dozing and dreaming, without the power of 
same time a longing for other air, and a yearn- | reckoning time, so that a minute might have 
ing to be beyond the blind, blank wall, made | been an hour and an hour a minute, some abid- 
him feel as if he must go mad with the ardor of | ing impression of a garden stole over him—a 
the desire. garden of flowers, with a damp, warm wind 
Many other prisoners had had experience of | gently stirring their scents. It required such a 
this condition before him, and its violence and | painful effort to lift his head for the purpose of 
continuity had worn themselves out in their | inquiring into this, or inquiring into any thing, 
cases as they did in his. ‘Two nights and a day | that the impression appeared to have become 
exhausted it. It came back by fits, but those | quite an old and importunate one when he looked 
grew fainter and returned at lengthening inter-| round. Beside the tea-cup on his table he saw, 
vals. A desolate calm succeeded, and the mid- | then, a blooming nosegay; a wonderful handful 
dle of the week found him settled down in the | of the choicest and most lovely flowers. 
despondency of low, slow fever. Nothing had ever appeared so beautiful in his 
With Cavalletto and Pancks away, he had no | sight. He took them up and inhaled their fra- 
visitors to fear but Mr. and Mrs. Plornish. His | grance, and he lifted them to his hot head, and 
anxiety, in reference to that worthy pair, was | he put them down and opened his parched hands 
that they should not come near him; for, in the | to them, as cold hands are opened to receive the 
morbid state of his nerves, he sought to be left | cheering of a fire. It was not until he had de- 
alone, and spared the being seen so subdued and | lighted in them for some time that he wondered 
weak. He wrote a note to Mrs. Plornish, repre- | who had sent them, and opened his door to ask 
senting himself as occupied with his affairs, and | the woman who must have put them there how 
bound by the necessity of devoting himselftothem | they had come into her hands. But she was 
to remain for a time even without the pleasant | gone, and seemed to have been long gone; for 
interruption of a sight of her kind face. As to | the tea she had left for him on the table was 
Young John, who looked in daily at a certain | cold. He tried to drink some, but could not bear 
hour when the turnkeys were relieved, to ask | the odor of it ; so he crept back to his chair by 
if he could do any thing for him, he always made | the open window, and put the flowers on the lit- 
a pretense of being engaged in writing, and to | tle round table of old. 
answer cheerfully in the negative. The subject| When the first faintness consequent on hay- 
of their only long conversation had never been re- | ing moved about had left him, he subsided inte 
vived between them. Through all these chanyes | his former state. One of the night-tunes was 
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playing in the wind, when the door of his room 
seemed to open to a light touch, and, after a 
moment's pause, a quiet figure seemed to stand 
there, with a black mantle on it. It seemed to 
draw the mantle off and drop it on the ground, 
and then it seemed to be his Little Dorrit in her 
old, worn dress. It seemed to tremble and to 
clasp its hands, and to smile, and to burst into 
tears. 

He roused himself, and cried out. And then 
he saw, in the loving, pitying, sorrowing, dear 
face, as in a mirror, how changed he was; and 
she came toward him; and with her hands laid 
on his breast to keep him in his chair, and with 
her knees upon the floor at his feet, and with 
her lips raised up to kiss him, and with her tears 
dropping on him as the rain from heaven had 
dropped upon the flowers, Little Dorrit, a living 
presence, called him by his name. 

**Oh, don’t cry! Dear Mr. Clennam, don’t let 
me see you cry! Unless you cry with pleasure 
tosee me. Ihopeyoudo. Yourown poor child 
come back!” 

So faithful, tender, and unspoiled by Fortune. 
In the sound of her voice, in the light of her eyes, 
in the touch of her hands, so Angelically com- 
forting and true! 

As he embraced her, she said to him, “‘ They 
never told me you were ill,” and drawing an arm 
softly round his neck, laid his head upon her 
bosom, put a hand upon his head, and resting 
her cheek upon that hand, nursed him as loving- 
ly, and God knows as innocently, as she had 
nursed her father in that room when she had 
been but a baby, needing all the care from oth- 
ers that she took of them. 

When he could speak, he said, “ Is it possible 
that you have come tome? Andin this dress ?” 

**T hoped you would like me better in this 
dress than any other. I have always kept it by 
me, to remind me: though I wanted no remind- 
ing. I am not alone, you see. I have brought 
an old friend with me.” 

Looking round, he saw Maggy in her big cap 
which had been long abandoned, with a basket 
on her arm as in the by-gone days, chuckling 
rapturously. 

“It was only yesterday evening that I came 
to London with my brother. I sent round to 
Mrs. Plornish almost as soon as we arrived that 
I might hear of you and let you know I had 
come. Then I heard that you were here. Did 
you happen to think of mein the night? I al- 
most believe you must have thought of me a lit- 
tle. I thought of you so anxiously, and it ap- 
peared so long to morning.” 

“Thave thought of you—” He hesitated what 
to call her. She perceived it in an instant. 

“You have not spoken to me by my right 
name yet. You know what my right name al- 
ways is with you.” 

“T have thought of you, Little Dorrit, every 
day, every hour, every minute, since I have been 
here.” 


“Have you? Have you?” 





He saw the bright delight of her face, and 
the flush that kindled in it, with a feeling of 
shame. He, a broken, bankrupt, sick, dishon- 
ored prisoner. 

“I was here before the gates were opened, 
but I was afraid to come straight to you. I 
should have done you more harm than good, at 
first ; for the prison was so familiar and yet so 
strange, and it brought back so many remem- 
brances of my poor father, and of you too, that, 
at first, it overpowered me. But we went to 
Mr. Chivery before we came to the gate, and he 
brought us in, and got John’s room for us—my 
poor old room, you know—and we waited there 
a little. I brought the flowers to the door, but 
you didn’t hear me.” 

She looked something more womanly than 
when she had gone away, and the ripening 
touch of the Italian sun was visible upon her 
face. But otherwise she was quite unchanged. 
The same deep, timid earnestness that he had 
always seen in her, and never without emotion, 
he saw still. If it had a new meaning that 
smote him to the heart, the change was in his 
perception, not in her. 

She took off her old bonnet, hung it in the old 
place, and noiselessly began, with Maggy’s help, 
to make his room as fresh and neat as it could 
be made, and to sprinkle it with a pleasant 
smelling water. When that was done, the bask- 
et, which was filled with grapes and other fruit, 
was unpacked, and all its contents were quietly 
put away. When that was done, a moment’s 
whisper dispatched Maggy to dispatch somebody 
else to fill the basket again, which soon came 
back replenished with new stores, from which a 
present provision of cooling drink and jelly, and 
a prospective supply of roast chicken and wine 
and water, were the first extracts. These vari- 
ous arrangements completed, she took out her 
old needlecase to make him a curtain for his 
window ; and thus, with a quiet reigning in the 
room that seemed to diffuse itself through the 
else noisy prison, he found himself composed 
in his chair with Little Dorrit working at his 
side. 

To see the modest head again bent down over 
its task, and the nimble fingers busy at their old 
work—though she was not so absorbed in it but 
that her compassionate eyes were often raised 
to his face, and, when they drooped again, had 
tears in them—to be so consoled and comfort- 
ed, and to believe that all the devotion of this 
great nature was turned to him in his adversi- 
ty, to pour out its inexhaustible wealth of good- 
ness upon him, did not steady Clennam’s trem- 
bling voice or hand, or strengthen him in his 
weakness. Yet it inspired him with an inward 
fortitude that rose with his love. And how 


dearly he loved her now what words can tell! 
As they sat side by side, in the shadow of the 
wall, the shadow fell like light upon him. She 
would not let him speak much, and he lay back 
in his chair, looking at her. Now and again 
she would rise and give him the glass that he 
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might drink, or would smooth the resting-place 
of his head; then she would gently resume her 
seat by him, and bend over her work again. 

The shadow moved with the sun, but she nev- 
er moved from his siae, except to wait upon him. 
The sun went down, and she was still there. 
She had done her work now, and her hand, fal- 
tering on the arm of his chair since its last tend- 
ing of him, was hesitating there yet. He laid his 
hand upon it, and it clasped him with a trembling 
supplication. 

“Dear Mr. Clennam, I must say something 
to you before I go. I have put it off from hour 
to hour, but I must say it.” 

“TI too, dear Little Dorrit. I have put off 
what I must say.” 

She nervously moved her hand toward his lips 
as if to stop him; then it dropped, trembling, 
into its former place. 

“T am not going abroad again. My brother 
is, but I am not. He was always attached to 
me, and he is so grateful to me now—so much 
too grateful, for it is only because I happened to 
be with him in his illness—that he says I shall 
be free to stay where I like best, and to do what 
[like best. He only wishes me to be happy, he 
says.” 

There was one bright star shining in the sky. 
She looked up at it while she spoke, as if it were 
the fervent purpose of her own heart shining be- 
fore her. 

“You will understand, I dare say, without | 
my telling you, that my brother has come home 
to find my dear father’s will, and to take posses- 
sion of his property. He says, if there is a will, 
he is sure I shall be left rich; and if there is 
none, that he will make me so.” 

He would have spoken ; but she put up her 
trembling hand again, and he stopped. 

“T have no use for money, I have no wish for 
it. It would be of no value at all to me, but 
for your sake. I could not be rich, and you 
here. I must always be much worse than poor, | 
with you distressed. Will you let me lend you 
all I have? Will you let me give it you? Will 
you let me show you that I never have forgotten, 
that I never can forget, your protection of me | 
when this was my home? Dear Mr. Clennam, | 
make me of all the world the happiest, by say- 
ing Yes! Make me as happy as I can be in 
leaving you here, by saying nothing to-night, 
and letting me go away with the hope that you 
will think of it kindly ; and that for my sake— 
not for yours, for mine, for nobody’s but mine! 
—you will give me the greatest joy I can ex- 
perience on earth, the joy of knowing that I 
have been serviceable to you, and that I have 
paid some little of the great debt of my affection 
and gratitude. I can’t say what I wish to say. 
I can’t visit you here where I have lived so long, 
I can’t think of you here where I have seen so 
much, and be as calm and comforting as I ought. 
My tears will make their way. I can not keep 








them back. But pray, pray, pray, do not turn 
from your Little Dorrit, now, in your affliction! | 


Pray, pray, pray, I beg you and implore you 
with all my grieving heart, my friend —my 
dear !—take all I have, and make it a Blessing 
to me !” 

The star had shone on her face until now, 
when her face sank upon his hand and her own. 

It had grown darker when he raised her in 
his encircling arm, and softly answered her: 

“No, darling Little Dorrit. No, my child. 
I must not hear of such a sacrifice. Liberty 
and hope would be so dear bought at such a 
price that I could never support their weight— 
never bear the reproach of possessing them. 
But, with what ardent thankfulness and love I 
say this, I may call Heaven to witness |” 

‘** And yet you will not let me be faithful to 
you in your affliction ?” 

“ Say, dearest Little Dorrit, and yet I will try 
to be faithful to you. If, in the by-gone days 
when this was your home and when this was 
your dress, I had understood myself (I speak 
only of myself) better, and had read the se- 
crets of my own breast more distinctly ; if, 
through my reserve and self-mistrust, I had dis- 
cerned a light that I see brightly now when it 
has passed far away, and my weak footsteps 
can never overtake it; if I had then known, 
and told you that I loved and honored you, not 
as the poor child I used to call you, but as a 
woman whose true hand would raise me high 
above myself, and make me a far happier and 
better man; if I had so used the opportunity 
there is no recalling—as I wish I had, oh, I 
wish I had!—and if something had kept us 
apart then, when I was moderately thriving, 
and when you were poor; I might have met 
your noble offer of your fortune, dearest girl, 
with other words than these, and still have 
blushed to touch it. But as it is, I must never 
touch it—never !” 

She besought him more pathetically and 
earnestly with her little supplicatory hand than 
she could have done in any words. 

“TI am disgraced enough, my Little Dorrit. 
I must not descend so low as that, and carry 
you—so dear, so generous, and so good—down 
with me. God bless you, God reward you! It 
is past,” 

He took her in his arms, as if she had been 
his daughter. 

“ Always so much older, so much rougher, 


| and so much less worthy, even what I was must 


be dismissed by both of us, and you must see 
me only as lam. I put this parting kiss upon 
your cheek, my child—who might have been 
more near to me, who never could have been 
more dear—a ruined man, far removed from 
you, forever separated from you, whose course 
is run, while yours is but beginning. I have 
not the courage to ask to be forgotten by you in 
my humiliation, but I ask to be remembered 
only as I am.” 

The bell began to ring, warning visitors to 
depart. He took her mantle from the wall, and 
tenderly wrapped it round her. 
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" One other word, my Little Dorrit. A hard 
one to me, but it is a necessary one. ‘The time 
when you and this prison had any thing in 
common has long gone by. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

**Oh, you will never say to me,”’ she cried, 
weeping bitterly, and holding up her clasped 
hands in entreaty, “ that I am not to come back 
any more! You will surely not desert me so!” 

“T would say it if I could; but I have not 
the courage quite to shut out this dear face, and 
abandon all hope of its return. But do not 
come soon, do not come often! This is now a 
tainted place, and I well know the taint of it 
clings tome. You belong to much brighter and 
better scenes. You are not to look back here, 
my Little Dorrit ; you are to look away to very 
different and much happier paths. Again, God 
bless you in them! God reward you !” 

Maggy, who had fallen into very low spirits, 
here cried, ‘‘ Oh, get him into a hospital; do 
get him into a hospital, Mother! He'll never 
look like his self again if he an’t got into a hos- 
pital. And then the little woman as was always 
a spinning at her wheel, she can go to the cup- 
board with the Princess and say, What do you 
keep the Chicking there for? and then they 
can take it out and give it to him, and then all 
be happy!” 

The interruption was seasonable, for the bell 
had nearly rung itself out. Again tenderly 
wrapping her mantle about her, and taking her 
on his arm (though but for her visit he was al- 
most too weak to walk), Arthur led Little Dor- 
rit down stairs. She was the last visitor to pass 
out at the Lodge, and the gate jarred heavily 
and hopelessly upon her. 

With the funeral clang that it sounded into 
Arthur’s heart, his sense of weakness returned. 
It was a toilsome journey up stairs to his room, 
and he re-entered its dark, solitary precincts in 
unutterable misery. 

When it was almost midnight, and the prison 
had long been quiet, a cautious creak came up 
the stairs, and a cautious tap of a key was given 
at his door. It was Young John. He glided in 
in his stockings, and held the door closed, while 
he spoke in a whisper. 

“It’s against all rules, but I don’t mind. I 
was determined to come through, and come to 
you.” 

‘* What is the matter ?” 

‘‘Nothing’s the matter, Sir. 


I was waiting 
in the court-yard for Miss Dorrit when she 
came out. I thought you’d like some one to 
see that she was safe.” 
“Thank you, thank you! 
home, John?” 
“*] saw her to her hotel. The same that Mr. 


“hed took her 


Dorrit was at. Miss Dorrit walked all the way, 
and was just the same. Talked to me so kind, 
it quite knocked me over. Why do you think 
she walked instead of riding ?” 

“T don’t know, John.” 

“To talk about you. She said to me, ‘ John, 





you was always honorable, and if you'll promise 
me that you will take care of him, and never 
let him want for help and comfort when I am 
not there, my mind will be at rest so far.’ | 
promised her. And I'll stand by you,” said 
John Chivery, “ forever !” 

Clennam, much affected, stretched out his 
hand to this honest spirit. 

“ Before I take it,” said John, looking at it, 
without coming from the door, “guess what 
message Miss Dorrit gave me.” 

Clennam shook his head. 

***'Tell him,’ ” repeated John, in a distinct, 
though quavering voice, “ ‘that his Little Dor- 
rit sent him her undying love.’ Now it’s de- 
livered. Have I been honorable, Sir?” 

** Very, very !’”” 

“ Will you tell Miss Dorrit I’ve been honor- 
able, Sir?” 

“T will, indeed.” 

‘*There’s my hand, Sir,” 
Pll stand by you forever !” 

After a hearty squeeze, he disappeared with 
the same cautious creak upon the stair, crept 
shoeless over the pavement of the yard, and 
locking the gates behind him, passed out into 
the front, where he had left his shoes. If the 
same way had been paved with burning plow- 
shares, it is not at all improbable that John 
would have traversed it with the same devotion, 
for the same ae. 


said John, “and 
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HE likeness of two peas gives but a faint 
idea of the sameness of Americans. They 
are rather one homogeneous mass, into which all 
the separate elements have been melted down, 
forming a combination of uniform consistency 
and quality. The American mixture is fluid ; 
but though it may be poured here and there 
with facility, it is of such coherent tenacity that 
it always flows together. The people of the 
United States live in mass, think in mass, and 
act in mass. This uniformity of conduct, which 
is characteristic of the nation, is hardly dis- 
turbed by the ever-recurring addition of foreign 
material. 

Such is the marvelous rapidity with which 
our equalizing institutions reduce, or elevate if 
we please, all varieties of race and character to 
the same standard, that it matters not whence 
they come, they are no sooner landed than the 
process of Americanization begins. Paddy, only 
a few weeks absent from his potato-patch, has 
already cast his ragged frieze, buttoned himself 
in civilized broadcloth, and dropping his shilla- 
lah, walks a passably decent and orderly citizen. 
Hans, too, flings away his low-browed cap at 
once, and, oblivious of the paternal bayonets of 
Faderland, so lately threatening his rear, lifts 
his soul, and raises his newly acquired beaver 
to the shout of liberty. Though occasionally, 
under the provocation of whisky, bad beer, and 
worse counsel, the unruly instincts of the newly- 
imported Celt or Saxon may be aroused, it is 
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not long before they fall into the American 
ranks as tolerably well-disciplined regulars. 
Dickens, in his *‘ American Notes,” confessed 
his difficulty in recognizing the Irishman here 
—of whom he was only conscious at home in 
the spectral shape of a famished skeleton hung 
with rags—in consequence of his American dis- 
guise of a whole coat, a full belly, and a happy 
face. It will be agreed, no doubt, that Celt, 
Saxon, or whatever stranger, honoring us with 
his presence, should be transformed, as socn as 
possible, into the American, though there may 
be differences of opinion in regard to the exact 
method of metamorphosis. 

There are political and national advantages 
which result unquestionably from the remarka- 
ble uniformity of character of the American 
people. There are, however, evils, and serious 


ones, too. The facility with which public opin- | 


ion is formed is not the least dangerous of these. 
No sooner does some audacious political or so- 
cial bell-wether start for a race or a leap than 
the whole flock is after him. There is many a 
fatal step taken which might have been avoided 
if our strength of wind had been measured and 
the danger surveyed before running the head- 
long course, It would require no great research 
in history to find examples of American precip- 
itancy from the facility of popular movement. 
What fluctuations in public policy! What 
haste to-day, to be repented at leisure to-mor- 
row! 

What we Americans want is more individ- 
uality, and consequent personal independence. 
We combine too readily, forming a mixture in 
which the qualities of the separate constituents, 
as in a chemical compound, are lost in the 
newly-acquired properties of the general com- 
position. The conduct of a people in mass is 
seldom the same or as judicious as the average 
individual action. Feeling often controls the 
one, while judgment guides the other. When 
the connection between man and man, in a 


multitude, is joined, the electric force of emo- | 


tional sympathy has free current, and each be- 
comes only a passive medium, through which 
some powerful agent distributes its influence. 
Man, however, is a power within himself, and, 
when isolated from the general mass, will think 
and act independently. ‘The show of hands in 
a crowd will often indicate a very different vote 
from a suffrage canvassed individually. A com- 
bination is strong in feeling and action, but weak 
in thought; and, of course, proportionately dan- 
gerous, since it exercises power without the 
control of judgment. 
is the great check which is required to diminish 
the risks of irrational popular movement. How 
much of this personal independence can we 
Americans justly claim ? 

Leaving others to settle the question polit- 


ically, let us ask how far socially we have lost | 
our individuality in the general mass. How | 


many persons, for example, in New York, have 
the courage to live in accordance with their own 
tastes or sense of comfort? Do we build our 


Personal independence | 


houses for ourselves or our neighbors? Do 
we furnish them for our family or our vis- 
itors? Do we spend our money in accordance 
with the dictates of prudence or of fashion? 
The very uniformity of our lives and habits set- 
tles the question against our independence. 
Mr. A. builds a four-story, brown stone-front 
house, because Mr. B. lives in one, and he is re- 
solved to appear as rich as his neighbor in the 
world’s eye, notwithstanding his ledger under 
his arm tells a very different story. So Mrs. 
B. turns her house into something not very un- 
like a London saloon, or a French Valentino; 
and banishing her husband, who loves retire- 
ment, to the basement or club, lets in a throng 
of miscellaneous strangers, who, however inti- 
mate friends of fashion, are not even speaking 
| acquaintances with the host in whose house they 
make themselves so much at home. Mrs. B. 
| thus lets out to Fashion Mr. B.’s house, night 
| after night, to his and her own manifest discom- 
| fort, for no better reason than because the dis- 
| tinguished Mrs. C. does so, and the B.’s are not 
|to be outshone by the C.’s; for ‘‘ Pray,” asks 
| Mrs. B., *‘ who are the C.’s ?” 
Nowhere has conventionalism such universal 
| sway as in these United States. Travel from east 
| to west, you find the same people with the same 
| houses, the same dress, the same social habits, 
| and if with the same virtues, also with the same 
vices. Go tothe newest settlement in the most 
remote distance, and you will find it but a piece, 
(as it were, cutoutof New YorkorBoston. Form- 
| al brick houses stare at you from the opposite sides 
| of a Broadway in the wilderness, with the prairie 
grass hardly trodden under foot. Dress coats 
| and fashionable skirts move stiffly about under 
| the very shade of the primeval forest, and the 
| tingle of the ubiquitous piano is heard long be- 
|fore the howi of the savage has died away. 
These are, of course, harmless in themselves, 
and even satisfactory, if merely indications of the 
| rapid advance of civilization. They, however, 
none the less prove the uniformity of American 
life— the excessive tendency to which, so far as 
they 1..y indicate a want of individual inde- 
pendence, should be deprecated. 

So universal and sensitive is the sympathy of 
the American people that the slightest caprice 
of fashion, or the least fluctuation of opinion, 
| diffuses itself from the centre to the remotest 
extremities with the rapidity of the electric fluid. 
The nation is but one great nervous system, the 
parts of which, however numerous, have no sep- 
|arate sensibility of their own, and receive no 
impression which does not become a general 
sensation. “The country is thus at the mercy 
of plausible schemers. - Charlatans of all kinds, 
whether political or social, moral or religious, 
have only to get up a show, put in motion their 
cunning jugglery, and give the signal to their 
hired claqueurs, when the whole country joins 
in the shout of applause. 

There are only two correctives of this dan- 
gerous proclivity of our people to hasty opin- 
|ion—independence of thought on the part of 
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themselves, or wisdom, combined with honesty, 
on the part of their leaders. The former, how- 
ever, is the surest reliance; and it is the duty, 
as it is the interest of every American, to culti- 


vate the habit of individual thought, which, lead- 
ing to independence of action, will prove the best 
security against tyranny, whether it be that of 
a caprice or an opinion, a despot or a mob. 





Monthly Record of Current Euents, 


UNITED STATES. 


| ordered to be made to our naval force at Panama 


OTWITHSTANDING the urgent request of | and Aspinwall. 


the British Government, it is understood that | 


our Government has decided to take no immediate 
part in the Chinese war. The Administration, 
however, has determined to adopt strong measures 
te protect American interests in that quarter, for 


is to be largely augmented. Honorable William 


Serious disturbances are threatened in Utah, 
where the disaffection to the Government has as- 
sumed a very marked character. Schools have 


| been organized for drilling the militia, and Mor- 


| mon preachers are urging the saints to vird on 
which purpose our squadron in the Chinese waters | 


their arms. The Deseret News, which is in a man- 


| ner the organ of the hierarchy, denies the right of 


B. Reed, of Philadelphia, has been appointed Min- | the Federal Government to appoint territorial offi- 


ister ta China.—The United States have agreed to 
pay the apportioned sum, amounting to $380,000, 
to Denmark, in lieu of the Sound Duties.—The 
British Government decline agreeing to the amend- 
ments made to the treaty respecting Central Amer- 
ica. 
jection of the amended treaty, but merely a post- 
ponement until matters have been adjusted with 
the Republic of Honduras.—The propositions made 


Plenipotentiaries replied that these propositions 
implied a gratuitous, unconstitutional, and dis- 


proposed to insure the safety and equality to all 
nations of the transit across the Isthmus were 


wholly inadequate for that purpose, since the over- | 


whelming influence of the United States would 
constitute a virtual privilege in favor of the Union, 
its citizens, and mercantile interests. But they 


of New Granada shall not be impaired; and add 


the elements of a just and proper arrangement, one 
feature of which is the friendly interposition of all | 
nations interested in the freedom of transit across 
the Isthmus. 
ma, they 


institution, concerning nobody out of Utah. 
| W. W. Drummond, late Chief Justice of the Ter- 


It is understood that this is not a definite re- | 
| Brigham Young as the sole source of law, 
| consider no enactments of Congress binding upon 


| them; that there is a secret organization among 
by our Government to New Granada were essen- | 
tially as stated in our last Record. The Granadan | 


In respect to the massacre at Pana- | 


cers, and affirms that polygamy is a purely local 
Hon. 


ritory, has resigned his post, and publishes a long 
letter addressed to the Attorney-General, assigning 
his reasons. He says that the Mormons look to 
and 


them, embracing all the male members of the 
church, who are bound by oath to acknowledge no 
laws except those emanating from Young; that 


| there is a body of men, whose names he can dis- 
graceful cession of territory; that the measures 


close, set apart by the Church to destroy the lives 


| and property of those who question the decrees of 
| the hierarchy ; 


that the records of the court have 
been destroyed at the instigation of the rulers of 
the Mormons, and the Federal officers have been 


| insulted for questioning the outrage ; that the Gov- 


| ernment of the United States is openly abused, and 
say that they are empowered to enter into negoti- | 


ations having for their object to give to all nations | 
equal rights and facilities, while the sovereignty | 


its officers in the Territory insulted and annoyed, 
without redress ; that Young constantly interferes 
with the Grand Jurors, directing who shall and 


| who shall not be indicted, and that his directions 
that the new Administration, which comes into | 


power on the Ist of April, will find ready prepared 


are invariably complied with ; that Mormons con- 
victed of aggravated crime, have been summarily 
| pardoned, while those not belonging to the Church, 
| though guilty of no crime, have been wantonly im- 
| prisoned. He also affirms that the murder by the 
Indians, in 1853, of Captain Gunnison and his par- 

, was really committed at the instigation of the 


ible, and affirm that this outbreak is ne to haye | Mormon leaders ; that his own predecessor, Hon. 
originated in the brutal conduct of a citizen of the | L. Shafer, was poisoned by them; and that Mr. 


United States toward a native of the country, who | 


was supported by other citizens of the United | 


States. The United States Commissioners there- 
upon replied, that as all attempts even to settle 
upon a basis for negotiation had failed, they were 
instructed to demand the sum of $400,000 as in- 
demnity for property lost and stolen at the time 
of the massacre, adding that this was much less 
than the actual amount of damage. Sefior Pombo, 
the Granadan Secretary of State, replies, reitera- 
ting that his Government is not responsible for this 
damage ; and makes a counter demand of $150,000 
from the United States, by way of indemnity for 
losses sustained by natives of the country and 
peaceable foreigners ; besides which, reparation is 
claimed for other wrongs. The Congress of New 
Granada has passed resolutions fully indorsing the 
action of its Plenipotentiaries in this matter. Mr. 
Morse, our special Commissioner, has returned to 
this country, and a considerable addition has been | 





Babbitt, late Secretary of the Territory, was killed 
by them, and not, as reported, by the Indians. He 
says that if a Governor were sent out, who is not a 
Mormon, and if he were supported by a sufficient 
military force, something might be effected ; but 
as matters now stand, it would be madness to at- 
tempt to administer the laws in the Territory, and 
that no man who has once tried the experiment 
would be willing to risk life and property by ac- 
cepting an appointment there. 

The new United States steamer Niagara, the 
largest man-of-war afloat, has been ordered to as- 
sist in laying the cable of the oceanic submarine 
telegraph. She sailed from New York, April 20, 
and will proceed to London, where she will take on 
board one-half of the cable. The other half will 
be taken by the British steamer Agamemnon, lately 
the flag ship in the Black Sea. Both vessels will 
| proceed together to a point midway between the 
two continents, where the two portions of the cable 
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will be joined, and the Niagara will proceed to the | be confined in the State Prison at hard labor for a 


American coast, while the Agamemnon returns to 
Great Britain, each paying out the cable as she ad- 
vances. These steamers will be accompanied by 
other vessels to afford assistance if needed. The 
distance between Valentia Bay, in Ireland, and St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, the termini of the telegraph, 
is 1650 miles; but 2500 miles of cable are to be 
taken on board the vessels, to provide against any 
deviations from a direct line occasioned by currents 
or other causes. 

The Legislature of New York adjourned on the 
18th of April, having passed during the session 
more than eight hundred bills. Among those of 
general interest are a new charter for the city of 
New York, and a bill consolidating the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, together with Staten Isl- 
and and the County of Westchester, into one po- 
lice district, the police of which is to be under the 
direction of a board of seven commissioners, of 
which the Mayors of New York and Brooklyn are 
to be members ex officio. The legality of this bill 
has been contested by Mayor Wood and others, 
and the question is still before the courts.—A new 
Excise Law has been passed, repealing the Pro- 
hibitory Act of 1855. It provides for the appoint- 
ment by the courts of three Commissioners of Ex- 
cise in each county ; the fees for licenses are to be 
from $30 to $100 in towns and villages, and from 
$50 to $300 in cities; no license is to be granted 
except at the discretion of the Board, and to per- 
sons of good moral character, on the petition of 
thirty respectable freeholders of the district, the 
licensed party to give bonds to allow no gambling 
on his premises ; hotel-keepers, who must provide 
certain specified accommodations for travelers, only 
to sell liquors to be drunk on the premises under a 
penalty of $50; giving liquor to apprentices or 
minors without the consent of their guardians is 
punished by a fine of $10; giving to Indians by a 
fine of $25; selling to intoxicated persons by a fine 
of $10 to $25; a complaint by a wife that her hus- 
band is a drunkard obliges magistrates to issue 
notices to dealers not to sell him liquors for a space 
of six months, under a penalty of $50 for each of- 
fense ; a similar provision applies to complaints by 
husbands and children; railroad, steamboat, and 
other incorporated companies engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers, must refuse employment to 
those known to be in the habit of the intemperate 
use of intoxicating drinks. Resolutions were pass- 
ed respecting the decision of ‘the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the Dred Scott case, de- 
claring that ‘‘this State will not allow Slavery 
within her borders in any form, or under any pre- 
tense, or for any time, however short,” and that 
‘the Supreme Court of the United States, by rea- 
son of the majority thereof having identified itself 
with a sectional and aggressive party, has impair- 
ed the confidence and respect of the people of this 
State.” A bill was also passed entitled ‘An Act 
to secure Freedom to all persons within this State.” 
It provides that no descent from an African and 
no color of skin shall prevent any person from be- 
coming a citizen of this State, or deprive him of 
the rights and privileges thereof; that every slave 
brought involuntarily into this State, or coming 
here with the consent of his master or mistress, 
shall be free ; and that any person who shall hold, 
or attempt to hold, in this State, in slavery or as 


a slave, any person so coming or brought, shall be | 


guilty of felony, and, on conviction thereof, shall 





term not less than two, or more than ten years.— 
The Legislature of Ohio has also passed a bill of 
similar character. It provides that any person 
who attempts to hold another as a slave shall be 
fined and imprisoned; that if any person shall 
seize or arrest, or use force or fraud for the pur- 
pose of detaining any other person, on pretense 
that he is a fugitive from service, he shall be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment; and that any at- 
tempt to kidnap, with the intent of removing any 
person from the State for the purpose of enslaving, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary. Resolutions were also passed denouncing 
the decision of the Supreme Court; complaining 
that the Slave States had an undue proportion of 
the judges ; and instructing the congressional del- 
egation to endeavor to obtain such a modification 
of the laws as shall secure to the Free States their 
proper proportion of judges.—The Legislature of 
Maine has passed a ‘‘ Personal Liberty Bill,” de- 
claring all slaves brought into that State to be 
free, and making it the duty of county attorneys 
to defend persons claimed as fugitive slaves.—The 
Legislature of Massachusetts has adopted amend- 
ments to the Constitution of that State, providing 
that no person shall be a voter who is not able to 
read the English language and to write his own 
name. The House of Representatives is to be re- 
duced to two hundred and forty members, elected 
by districts; and the Senate, of forty members, is 
to be chosen by districts, instead of by counties, as 
at present. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The reported victories gained by Walker on 
the 16th of March appear to have been fabrica- 
tions. We have now the allied accounts of these 
and subsequent transactions. According to these, 
Walker, on the day in question, sallied from Rivas 
with his whole disposable force, and taking a po- 
sition near San Jorge, opened a brisk fire upon the 
Allies, which was vigorously returned. At four 
o'clock he commenced his retreat to Rivas, leav- 
ing behind him 125 men killed. On his return 
he was harassed by a detachment sent to cut off 
his retreat; and at the cross-roads, about half a 
mile from Rivas, the attack was so spirited that 
the filibusters broke, and fled into the city in dis- 
order, having suffered great loss. The allied loss 
was 22 killed, and 60 wounded. General Mora 
thereupon advanced upon Rivas, which he closely 
invested. Under date of April 1, he reports that 
Walker's forces, greatly reduced, are hemmed in 
upon the Plaza, with no supplies except the flesh 
of mules and dogs, with sugar instead of salt ; that 
all attempts at foraging are unavailing; that de- 
sertions to his camp average five daily, while those 
who take the road to Costa Rica are three times 
as many; and that he is making preparations for 
a final assault upon the position at Rivas, being 
in daily expectation of large re-enforcements from 
Salvador. This account, like those from the other 
side already given, may be exaggerated; but it 
is certain that Walker has sustained an irrepara- 
ble loss by the failure of the attempts made to re- 
lieve him by way of the San Juan River. On the 


25th of March, Colonel Lockridge, with 400 men, 
set off from Greytown with the design of taking 
Castillo, but found the Allies to be in such force 
that a council of war was held, at which it was 
decided not to make the attempt. He then asked 
for volunteers to join him in an attempt to cut his 
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way through by land. About 100 men answered | negotiate, he is to endeavor to obtain the following 
to this call. These were embarkea upon the | concessions: The old treaties to be renewed and ex- 
steamer Scott, and descended the river with the | tended to eight ports instead of five, besides that 
design of landing at Serapiqui, while the remain- | English vessels may put into any port from stress 
der of the men were placed on board the Kescue, j of weather or for repairs; England, like Russia, is 
to return to Greytown. Just before reaching Ser- | to have a college at Pekin, the head of which is to 
apiqui the boiler of the Scott exploded, destroying | be charged with all official relations with the Chi- 
the boat, and killing and wounding some 60 of | nese Government; they are to have military posts 


those on board. This took place on the Ist of 
April, and on the 6th the remnant of the force 
reached the mouth of the river. Here, being al- 
most destitute of provisions, they seized what mu- 
nitions were there, including the steamer Rescue, 
and applied for relief to the commander of the Brit- 
ish force in the harbor of Greytown, who finally 
agreed to send them to Aspinwall, retaining all 


their arms and munitions as payment for the pas- | 


sage. The men, to the number of 374, were then 
received on board the British vessels and trans- 
ported to Aspinwall. 
while, came down the river and took possession of 
its mouth, so that they now hold the entire transit 


line from ocean to ocean.—General Belloso, who | 


commanded the allied forces at Granada at the 
time when Walker and Henningsen made their 
escape from that city, has been tried by a court- 
martial, condemned, and executed upon charges 
of dereliction of duty in failing to annihilate the 
enemy upon that occasion. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The elections for members of Parliament have | 


resulted very decidedly in favor of the Palmerston 
administration. The contest was conducted main- 
ly with regard to the conduct of the Chinese affair. 
Lord Palmerston, in his address to the electors of 
Tiverton, thus states the issue: 
barian wielding authority at Canton had violated 
the British flag, broken the engagements of treat- 
ies, offered rewards for the heads of British sub- 
jects, and planned their destruction by murder, 


assassination, and poison. The British officers had | 
taken measures to obtain satisfaction and redress; | 
which measures had been approved by her Majesty’s | 
A combination of political parties | 


Government. 
had carried a resolution declaring these measures 
unjustifiable, and consequently censuring the Gov- 
ernment for approving them. If those measures 
were unjustifiable, the British Government, instead 
of demanding an apology, ought to make one; and 


The Allies, in the mean | 


An insolent bar- | 


|in all towns where they shall have consuls or 
| agents; and at Canton and Pekin they are to be 
| allowed to maintain forts and military establish- 
| ments.—Lady Franklin has determined to fit out 
another Arctic Expedition, the command of which 
| is proposed to be given to Dr. Rae. The 7Jimes 
suggests that the Fesolute should be presented for 
| this purpose to Lady Franklin. Dr. Rae’s qualifi- 
cations for such a charge are not unlike those of our 
own Kane. Born in the Orkney Islands, he early 
| learned the management of a boat ; he studied med- 
icine, passed as a surgeon when less than twenty 
years old, and immediately entered the service of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, where he had abund- 
ant opportunity of learning the mysteries of Arc- 
tic life; he could accomplish forty-five or fifty 
miles a day on snow-shoes, and on several occa- 
sions performed more than sixty miles. Durine 
his first Arctic expedition, in 1846-’47, he wintered 
| with twelve men at Repulse Bay, killing their own 
| food, and for twelve months never warming them- 
| selves ata fire. After having headed several Arc- 
tic expeditions, with the most brilliant results, in 
1853 he obtained the first undoubted traces of the 
fate of Sir John Franklin, for which he and his 
party of seven men have received the reward of 
$50,000 offered by the British Government. On 
this expedition they lived all winter without fire, 
in snow-houses ; made their own clothing from the 
| Skins of the reindeers which they killed for food ; 
| traveled more than 1100 miles, without dogs, and 
| without encumbering themselves with tents. He 
has sailed more than 6000 miles along the Arctic 
coasts; has walked on snow-shoes nearly the same 
distance ; and has surveyed nearly 2000 miles of 
| unexplored coast. In all these expeditions he has 
| usually been the sole officer in command, and has 
| himself shot nearly two-fifths of the food consumed 
by his party. 
| THE CONTINENT. 
| Letter-writers affirm that the devotion of the 


instead of expecting satisfaction, ought to offer | French Emperor has been transferred from Eu- 
compensation to the Chinese Commissioner. And | génie to the Countess Castiglione.—Renewed plots 
if the combined Opposition should succeed in gain- | to assassinate Napoleon are said to have been de- 
ing office, this was the course which, in consistency, | tected. The King of Naples has rewarded with 
they ought to be prepared to pursue. Mr. Cobden, | a cross of honor a police agent named Baiona, who 
in a speech in London, made the same issue. The | has invented a new implement of torture. It is 
question, he said, was whether the country would called the “ Cap of Silence,” and consists of a band 
indorse the violent acts committed in China. En- | of steel passing around the head, just above the eye, 
gland was at war with a feeble nation. Would | with a semicircular band passing over the top of 
the British people, with America, France, Ger- |the head. This last is attached to a flexible strap 
many, and Austria looking on, show a less sense | going under the chin; by tightening this the lower 
of justice than the majority of the House of Com- | jaw is closely confined, and the victim is rendered 
mons? for just in proportion as they showed them- | incapable of uttering a cry.——A fearful famine is 
selves unjust toward the weak, would be their dif- | raging in Finland, Lapland, and portions of North- 





ficulties in dealing with the strong. Among the 
Opposition members who have lost their seats 


are Messrs. Bright, Gibson, Cobden, and Layard. | 


—The Queen gave birth to a princess—her ninth 
child—on the 14th of April.—Extensive prepara- 
tions are making for the warin China. Lord Elgin, 
it is said, is to be clothed with unusual powers. He 
is to decide upon the time and fitness of all warlike 
operations, and in case the Chinese should wish to 


ern Sweden. 
THE EAST. 

There is nothing new of special importance from 
|China, Allum, the Chinese baker charged with 
| poisoning the foreign residents at Hong Kong, has 
| been tried and acquitted, it having been found im- 
| possible to show that the arsenic which was un- 

doubtedly mixed with his bread was placed there 
with his knowledge. 











Literary Datires. 


Bont-Life in Egypt and Nubia, by W. C. Prime. | revealed.” The three days of creation which espe- 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The author | cially fall within the sphere of geology, namely. 
of this volume left America for Egypt in the sum-| the third, fifth, and sixth, may be held to have 
mer of 1855, with the view of prosecuting certain | extended over those carboniferous periods during 
favorite studies in the land of the East. His work, | which the great plants were created—over those 
however, for the most part, consists of a record of | oolic and cretacious periods during which the great 
his travels, without reference to the peculiar ob-| sea-monsters and birds were created—and over 
ject by which they were prompted. The voyage | those tertiary pericds during which the great ter- 
up the Nile presents the usual variety of incidents, | restrial mammals were created. For the interven- 
which have now become familiar from the pictur- | ing fourth day, we have the wide space represented 
esque descriptions of previous travelers. Mr. | by the periods which were marked by the decline 
Prime colors them with the vivid hues of his own | and ultimate extinction of the paleozoic forms, and 
fancy, imparting to them an air of originality by | the first partially developed beginnings of the sec- 
his quaint and highly characteristic modes of ex- | ondary ones. For the first and second days there 
pression and illustration. Egypt appears to have | remains the great azoic period, during which the 
left a singularly agreeable impression upon his primary clay slates were deposited, and the two 
mind. Travel in that romantic and beautiful land extended periods represented by the Silurian and 
he regards as the very perfection of life. For the Old Red Sandstoue Systems. With regard to the 
invalid, especially, Egypt surpasses any country periods designated by the term ‘‘ days,” Mr. Miller 
in the world. The climate is serene and uniform. argues that they must have been prophetic days, 
Day and night the atmosphere is the same. There symbolic of that series of successive periods, each 
are no changes from heat to cold, or from cold to | characterized by its own productions and events, 
heat. As your boat floats along on the ancient in which creation itself was comprised. It is prob- 
Nile, opening successive glimpses of temple and able, however, that Moses was not aware of the 
palace, pyramid and tomb, the day becomes one | extent of the periods represented in the vision, and 
long dream of enchantment, and the delight there- | he may even have been ignorant of the actual ex- 
of never fades from the memory. If the glowing | tent of the seeming days by which they were sym- 
pictures which the author has drawn of the attrac- | bolized. The ‘days of creation,” in relation to 
tions of an Egyptian tour should tempt any Amer-| what they typify, seem to have been ‘‘the mere 
ican traveler to turn his face in that direction, he | modules of a graduated scale.” Mr. Miller, ac- 
will find many valuable practical suggestions with | cordingly, concludes “that for many long ages 
regard to the journey in the appendix to this vol- | ere man was ushered into being, not a few of his 
ume. | humbler contemporaries of the fields and woods en- 

The Testimony of the Rocks. By Hvuen Mn, | joyed life in their present haunts, and that for 
LER. (Published by Gould and Lincoln.) The | thousands of years anterior even to their appear- 
purpose of this work is to show the bearings of | ance many of the existing molluscs lived in our 
geological science on natural and revealed relig- | seas.” The day during which the present creation 
ion. Apart from the intrinsic importance of its | came into being, and in which God, when he had 
contents, it derives a mournful interest from its | made “the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
connection with the untimely and lamented death | the cattle after their kind,” at length terminated 
of its eminent author. It was the work to which | the work by moulding a creature in his own image, 
he had almost exclusively devoted the latter por- | was not a brief period of a few hours’ duration, but 
tion of his life, and the preface was completed only | extended perhaps over millenniums of centuries. 
the day before its termination. According to the | It was not a natural day, but a prophetic day, 
views set forth by Mr. Miller in this volume, the | stretching far back into the by-gone eternity. In 
leading characteristic of geologic history, or, in | the support of his scientific convictions Mr. Miller 
other words, of the history of creation, is progress. | employs great fertility of illustration, the fruits of 
In both alike there is a gradual transition from | extensive personal research, and masculine energy 
dead matter to the humblest forms of vitality, and | of argument. His style is too diffuse for the high- 
thence onward to the highest. Inanimate plants, | est effect of didactic composition, and by a more 
sea-monsters, and moving creatures with life, are | severe compression would have gained both in 
succeeded by the cattle and beasts of the earth. | clearness and point. In spite of the interest of the 
Man next enters upon the scene. Previous to his | subject, his volume is not easy reading. We do 
appearance upon the earth, each step in the series | not, indeed, demand a popular character in diseus- 
had been the result of creation. The process, as | sions like those to which this work is devoted, but 
described in Genesis, was revealed by a vision. | the most profound reasonings may be set forth with 
“It seems at least eminently probable that such | lucidity of arrangement, simplicity of expression, 
was the mode or form of the revelation in this case, | and a smooth and graceful flow of language. The 
and that he who saw by vision on the Mount the | want of these qualities greatly impairs the excel- 
pattern of the Tabernacle and its sacred furniture, | lence which, in many respects, characterizes Hugh 
and in the wilderness of Horeb the bush burning | Miller's writings. He often, also, atten pts too 
but not consumed, saw also by vision the pattern much. With the consciousness of a defective early 
of those successive pre-Adamic creations, animal | education, he indulges in an elaborate, scholastic 
and vegetable, through which our world was fitted | style, in which he is evidently ill at ease, and which 
up as a place of human habitation. The reason | is far less forcible than the unaffected simplicity of 
why the drama of creation has been optically de-| nature. The eloquent flights in which he loves to 
scribed seems to be that it was in reality visionally | try his wing are not seldom grandiloquent. The 
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value of the work is greatly enhanced to students 

by its copious illustrations of fossil remains. 
Regulations for the Army of the United States 

(Harper and Brothers), published by authority of 


the Secretary of War, contains a complete state- | 


ment of the rules in every department of the serv- 
ice, as approved by the President at the com- 
mencement of the current year. 

The Satires of Juvenal and Perseus, edited by 
Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. 
per and Brothers.) In this edition of Juvenal, 
the text of Jahn has been generally followed, and 
whatever might tend to make the volume less 
readable in a recitation-room has been scrupulous- 
ly removed. Appropriate explanatory notes from 
a variety of sources, especially from Mayor, Hein- 
rich, and Madan, have been appended by the edi- 
tor. The text of Perseus is given without com- 
ment. ‘This part of the volume,” Professor An- 
thon dryly remarks, ‘‘ will meet with the undivi- 
ded approbation of those critical friends of his who 
have uniformly condemned his commentaries as 
exuberant, if not useless.” 


Among their recent reprints, Ticknor and Fields | 


have issued Guy Mannering and The Antiquary, 
in two volumes each, of their ‘‘ Household Edition” 
of the Waverley Novels, and the Characteristics 
of Women, by Mrs. Jameson. The edition of Scott 
is admirable in form and arrangement, and, with 
the exception of the superfluous flourishes between 
the chapters, is a model of excellent typographical 
taste. It is embellished with original designs by 
Faed, one of which is a ‘‘ prodigiously” natural por- 
trait of the immortal Dominie Sampson, Mrs. 
Jameson's ‘‘ Women of Shakspeare” is brought out 


in blue and gold, to match the pleasant pocket edi- | 


tions of Tennyson and Longfellow. 

Life-Pictures from a Pastor's Note-Book, by Ron- 
ERT TURNBULL, is a collection of narratives, con- 
versations, and letters, intended to represent the 
influence of the religious sentiment on the spiritual 
life. In the preparation of the volume the author 
had special regard to those minds which are in a 
state of struggle and anxiety frem the influence 
of skepticism. The experience of several reclaimed 
skeptics, within the immediate knowledge of the 
author, is given in the course of the work. Other 
sketches are added, showing the various phases of 
Christian experience from its commencement to its 
consummation, The style of the author is vivid, 
always earnest, and often singularly impressive. 
(Sheldon, Blakeman, and Co.) 

Annals of Southern Methodism in 1856, by the 
Rey. Cuar.es F, Deems, D.D. (Published by 


Stevenson and Owen.) An extended account of | 


the condition and operations of the Methodist de- 
nomination in the Southern States during the past 
year is presented in this comprehensive volume. 
It not only contains a variety of statistical inform- 
ation for general reference, but a great amount | 
of personal anecdote and illustration. 

Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, by | 
Wiruiam V. Wevis, (Published by Harper and 


Brothers.) The extensive travels in Central Amer- | 


ica, of which an account is given in this volume, 
were undertaken with a view to the reconnoissance | 
of the gold regions in Olancho, which were sup- | 
posed to rival California in deposits of the precious 
metal. In the course of his wanderings, the au- 
thor became deeply interested in the romantic | 
country of which so few authentic reports have | 
been given to the public. His tour, which occu- 


(Published by Har- | 


| pied nearly a twelvemonth of time, extended over 
|a thousand miles. It was mostly performed on 
|muleback. Before it was completed, the writer 
| had visited some thirty-eight towns and settlements 
in Central America, and collected whatever seemed 
| likely to throw any light on the history or natural 
resources of the country. He has discovered many 
errors in the usual statements concerning the to- 
| pography of Honduras, which, previously to the 
valuable work of Mr. Squier on the subject, was 
scarcely better known to Europeans and Americans 
than the interior of Japan. No source of informa- 
tion has escaped his attention ; with an active cu- 
riosity he combines intelligent judgment, and with 
his rare opportunities of observation, he has been 
able to produce a work of no less importance for its 
copious illustration, of the condition and character 
of the people among whom he sojourned, than of 
interest as a narrative of varied and exciting ad- 
| venture. It is one of the few books of which the 
| greater part has been written from personal knowl- 
edge, forming a truly original contribution to eth- 
nological science. 

Germany : tts Universities, Theology, and Religion, 
by Puitie Scuarr. (Published by Lindsay and 
Blakiston.) In this volume, a popular, and neces- 
sarily superficial, account is given of the profound 
theological movement which distinguished the 
intellectual history of Germany during the first 
half of the present century. It presents a general 
outline of the development of thought, from Her- 
der to Hegel, brief notices of the various schools 
of philosophy, and a detailed view of the later 
systematic operations for the diffusion of pr&ctical 
religion. The most interesting portions of the 
volume consist of the author’s personal reminis- 


| cences of several of the most celebrated German 


divines—Neander, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Twes- 
ten, Nitzsch, Julius Miller, Ullmann, Wichern, 
and others. The last-named person is remarkable 


| for his zeal and devotion in the cause of Christian 


philanthropy. His name is identified with what is 
called the Inner Mission, an organized system for 
the regeneration of German Protestantism. He is 
classed by the author with Vincent de Paul, Her- 
mann Francke, Wilberforce, and other practical 
reformers, whose lives were devoted to the welfare 
of their race. His noble institution in the vicinity 
of Hamburg, for the restoration of vagrant chil- 
dren, has been made known here by Mr. Brace, in 
his work on the ‘“‘ Home Life of Germany.” Dr. 
| Schaff handles the English language with consid- 
| erable vigor, although certain peculiar turns of ex- 
pression show that it is not his native tongue. 

The Sultan and his People, by C. Oscanyan. 
(Published by Derby and Jackson.) The author 
of this volume is a native of Constantinople, of 
| Armenian parentage, but educated at the univers- 

ity of this city, of which he has been a resident for 
| several years past. His work is devoted to sketch- 
jes of the present condition, national customs, and 
peculiar institutions of the Turkish people. It 
abounds in information, with much of which the 
public is familiar from the descriptions of various 
| travelers; but coming from one who is to ‘‘ the 
| manner born,” it has a certain freshness of flavor, 
|though not the attraction of absolute novelty. 
| Mr. Oscanyan writes the English language with 
perfect facility and with general correctness; but 
| his style often betrays an Oriental luxuriance which 
| needs to be toned down in order to meet the pro- 
| prieties of Western taste. 
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OW OUGHT AMERICAN MIND TO BE 
CULTIVATED ?—Every nation has its own 
instincts, traditions, and sentiments. Whatever 
may be its share in the common life of the world, 
there is always a point at which its peculiar char- 
acteristics begin. Not more distinctly are the ge- 
ographical latitudes of the earth marked than its 
national divisions, each having the elements of an 
individual history within itself, each fulfilling its 
purpose in the grand economy of Providence. The 
interests of the race require this diversity, and 
hence the hand of creative wisdom has not only 
mapped out the globe for the different tribes of 
mankind, but it has ordained that language, insti- 
tutions, and pursuits should contribute to the same 
end. Men are not left in doubt as to the unity of 
their origin and nature. Sufficient proof of this 
fact having been presented both to the eye and to 
the mind, a wide scope has been given for various 
forms of national development. 

Such views have a practical value. If we are 
indebted to the instructions of abstract philosophy 
for their introduction into the social science of the 
age, let us not forget that Christianity first taught 
these truths. But for it men could never have 
generalized with any satisfactory results. It alone 
has lifted them above the narrow horizon of the 
senses, and, by faith, extended their intellectual 
vision over the whole human family. There is, 
consequently, a moral power in these principles 
that appeals to industry and commerce as well as 
to statesmanship. Nor is any one of their aspects 
more interesting and important than the bearing 
which they have on the formation of national char- 
acter. If every nation has a separate existence, 
and, at the same time, is vitally related to the oth- 
er portions of the vast social fabric; if it is to be 
faithful to its own instinctive laws, and yet equally 
loyal to the divine brotherhood of race ; if it is to 
cherish this two-fold reverence, and never sacrifice 
the dictates of sympathy to the tyrannical demands 
of selfishness ; if it is to yield full liberty to its own 
genius, make the utmost of its opportunities, and 
enjoy the revenue of its resources, while, with just 
and generous feelings, it recognizes every obliga- 
tion to the world, there is certainly a profoundly 
practical meaning in national character that ought 
to be studied, and to which we ought to conform in 
our ideas of growth and means of progress. It is 
not, then, a mere beautiful ideal. It is not a topic 
for splendid declamation—a pompous nothing for 
rhetorical show, but a living truth to affect judg- 
ment and action—a reality of providential law, 
speaking to the conscience by the authority of God. 
It addresses all of us. It addresses the farmer, 
the mechanic, the merchant, the lawyer, the di- 
vine. Every plow, every work-shop, every steam- 
engine and factory, every party movement, is some- 
thing more than a private national interest. It is 
a part of the great system which binds us all to- 
gether, and, after executing its province in this 
connection, ‘it spreads its influence abroad, and acts | 
on every tie that unites mankind, 

Our national mind has not been insensible to 
the force of these sentiments. Thanks to the wis- 





| 


dom of our fathers, following the guidance of Prov- | 
idence, we had no chance-work in the original col-_ 


onization of the country. There was a motive, a 


Cable. 


purpose, an end in every thing. The first tree 
that was felled, the first corn planted, the first hut 
erected, the first church dedicated to worship, be- 
longed to a plan. Puritan, Cavalier, Huguenot, 
Quaker, each and all had an object standing bold- 
ly out before the eye. And this was ever present 
with them. It went into all their efforts. It was 
in their sufferings, defeats, triumphs. It attended 
them through the Revclution. It converted men 
of peace into men of war, and tender women into 
noble heroines. Out of this same high conscious- 
ness grew the Confederacy, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment; men all the while feeling that they were 
executing a great task, not, indeed, fully revealed, 
but clearly enough to inspire their confidence and 
challenge their devotion. Our later history has 
abounded in illustrations of the same fact. There 
is scarcely a school-book in the land that does not 
advert to it, and all our popular oratory gives it 
prominence. Indeed, it is the most general, per- 
vasive, ineradicable feeling in the hearts of our 
countrymen. Demagogues and patriots render it 
homage. Statesmen and divines derive the ma- 
terials for their best eloquence from its inspiring 
truths. It is sometimes shamefully abused; its 
significance perverted ; its import falsified in the 
language of lust and licentiousness; its benevo- 
lence sacrificed to intensify a plea for piracy ; its 
religion degraded into a superstition that talks of 
destiny as a Turk talks of fate or a Hindoo of re- 
lentless sovereignty, and whets a filibustering ap- 
petite for carnage and conquest. And yet, amidst 
these violations of its sanctity, we see the tremen- 
dous power it exerts over our national mind by 
the facility with which it is used for evil. Yes! 
“destiny” is a word of mighty magic, but let the 
heart of truth and love sway its potent enchant- 
ment. Yes! “destiny” is a prophetic sound, 
trembling with the burden of a strange meaning, 
but let God’s providence evolve its mystery and 
fulfill its decree. 

The “mission” of our country—disgusting as 
the word sometimes becomes by the cant that uses 
it—the “mission” of our country is a patriotic, 
Christian idea that is worthy of philosophic reflec- 
tion and earnest sympathy. It is no idle phrase. 
One of those words that are most eloquent to the 
imagination when the imagination is most alive to 
images of sublimity and grandeur; one of those 
words that stir the heart after it has mused over 
the martyrdom of virtue or the fall of freedom ; it 
can not do more than outline its import among the 
shadows that curtain futurity. Nor can we adopt 
it into our logic—a weighed and measured thing, 
that stands for so much sense and soul. Words 
are sometimes more than dictionary terms, trans- 
cending science with its nice, exact limitations, 
and escaping from lips not fully conscious of the 


messages they bear to such as are ready to receive, 


them. And yet, in the light of its meaning, we 
can see both our duty and policy ; see the great 
| principles that ought to direct our expansion and 
regulate our prosperity ; see where ambition is a 


| crime and a curse, and where it is an honor and a 
| glory; see how self-love and home love are to be 
harmonized with universal love, and patriotism 
and philanthropy, baptized into the same spirit, 
‘are to go forth side by side and step with step, to 
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be mutual helpers in advancing the welfare of 
men. Providence teaches nations as well as in- 
dividuals. Revelation is both a rule for sovereigns 
and subjects; and hence we are as fully informed 
as to the means and manner of making our country 
a blessing to ourselves and the world as we are 
instructed in the art of subduing our passions and 
acquiring the rewards of virtue. It is in view of 
these responsibilities that we have asked, ‘‘ How 
ought American mind to be cultivated ?” 

The first point worthy of notice is, that our 
physical position suggests an idea of culture cor- 
responding with its facts and circumstances. If 
the reader will open a map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere he will observe that it has certain peculiar- 
ities of form, and that these contrast strikingly 
with the figure of the Eastern Continent. Avail- 
ing himself of the aid of physical geography in the 
prosecution of this train of thought, he will learn 


that while the Old World is marked by variety | 


in the disposition of its surface, by dryness of cli- 
mate and adaptation to animal life, the New World 


is characterized by much greater simplicity of form, | 


by moistness of climate and prevalence of vegeta- 
tion. He will see how our mountain chains fol- 
low the oceanic line, opening the country north 
and south, allowing a free circulation of wind and 
vapor, and inviting emigration, elsewhere impeded 
by natural barriers, to expand itself in easy chan- 
nels of movement. Starting, in imagination, at 
Mackenzie’s River and moving southwardly, he 
may trace on a landscape of about twenty-five hun- 
dred miles in extent, as on a vast dial-plate, all 
the wonders of vegetation in a beautiful order of 
succession. The changing features of the scenery, 
like the shadows marking the hours, would indi- 
cate his progress toward the Gulf of Mexico; and 
passing through the regions of mosses and lichens ; 
of the forests of Lake Superior; of the oaklands 


of Wisconsin ; of the walnut, chestnut, and hickory | 


of Kentucky ; of the magnolia and water-oaks far- 
ther south, he would travel for months along a 


panorama that in the Eastern Hemisphere is often | 
unrolled on the gigantic side of a mountain-chain. | 
Resting on two immense oceans, that form its east- | 
ern and western boundaries, with the Gulf of the | 


Tropic on its southern border, and a far-stretching 
line of lakes on the north, he would behold his 
country occupying a position singularly favorable 
to domestic and foreign commerce. If to these 
facts he added the fertility of the soil and the 


natural facilities for internal communication; if | 
he studied the geology and mineralogy of its vari- | 


ous sections ; if he pursued his investigations far 


enough to comprehend what a scope industry here | 
had, what a premium was put on inventive skill | 
and intelligent art, what a continental garden lay | 


outspread over some twenty degrees of latitude, 
what a more than variegated and epitomized world 
was contained in the Valley of the Mississippi alone, 


he would then be amply furnished with data on | 


which to found a judgment as to the relations sub- 
sisting between American mind and its material 
connections. Taken in its simplest aspects, in its 
means of physical civilization, where shall we find 
any thing approaching a parallel on the globe? 
If nature ever puts a prophecy in rivers, plains, 
and mountains ; if her mighty chemistry works on 
through silent centuries for the future uses of man ; 
if she does stamp the rock with the symbols of a 
language that the science of distant years may 
converse and write in for the good of the world 


| and the glory of Providence, she has multiplied 
here these majestic evidences of her kindly fore- 
| thought and provident love, and placed us in the 
| presence of a ‘‘ cloud of witnesses,” that beur testi- 
mony to the tasks we have to perform, to the 
achievements to be won, to the sovereignty we 
| have been called to attain. ‘ Have dominion 
over the earth and subdue it,” is God’s com- 
mand: ‘have dominion,” and receive a full, ready, 
| abounding obedience in return; ‘‘ have dominion,” 
until all the necessities and all the luxuries of life 
are secured in rich utility and rare enjoyment; 
“have dominion,” until body, soul, and spirit are 
served to the extent of natural resources, until 
creation teaches you all its wisdom, clothes you 
with all its power, and honors you in all its offices ; 
‘have dominion,” until the destiny of labor is ac- 
complished, and the whole material world is re- 
covered to the moral interests of mankind. 

Here, then, is a magnificent field for the cultiva- 
tion of our national mind. Man’s relation to phys- 
ica] nature; man’s agricultural, mining, mechan- 
ical skill ; man’s science and art for-enriching his 
circumstances, elevating his condition, augment- 
ing his strength—these are studies to engage deep 
thought, and enterprises to arouse a mighty activ- 
ity. It is industry in its simplicity and grandeur ; 
more than this, it is philosophy in its profound ap- 
plications to practical ends. Whoever thinks that 
a bare utilitarianism is the sum and substance of 
all this close contact with material agencies, reads 
only the surface, and loses the truth dwelling in 
the heart of things around him. Men sometimes 
| argue that this devotion to physical science and 
pursuits tends necessarily to lower the tone of the 
mind, and finally, to enslave it to the senses. The 
world is kindly put on its guard against steam- 
engines and factory-machines. But facts dissipate 
this elegant sophistry, Society was much more 
gross and beastly, more cruel and vindictive, when 
they were unknown; and though the improvement 
is not abstractly due to them, yet the spirit of a 
Christian civilization, operating through them, has 
advanced all social interests. It may do for Hin- 
doos to believe that spirit is defiled and degraded 
by connection with the ‘‘ world of Sansard”—the 
bonds of matter; or for dirty, unwashed disciples 
of the old Gnosticism to assail the earth as the 
main cause of all corruption; but St. Paul warns 
us against those who ‘‘ have a show of wisdom in 
neglecting the body,’’ and his idea, fairly inter- 
preted, teaches us to appreciate these material re- 
lations as designed by God to discipline both intel- 
lect and heart. Literature has enervated and cor- 
rupted far more men than physical science. Where 
shall we search for nobler examples of a truthful 
spirit, of heroic perseverance, of greater reverence 
| and lofty devotion than one finds in the history of 

Palissy the potter, in Columbus, in Newton, in 
| Ledyard, and Davy, and Bowditch? And if the 
materialism of this age is censured and condemned 
as so fraught with evils, where shall we look for so 
many illustrations of the honorable and praise- 
worthy use of money in all the enterprises of a 
humane and spiritual philanthropy ? Never would 
a benevolent Creator have given matter so many 
available and useful forms, such variety of shape, 
color, and position, such minuteness and magni- 
tude, such subtlety and tangibleness, so many at- 
tractive and commanding features, if it had not 
been capable of furnishing man with a most suita- 
ble and efficient instrument for the development of 
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his faculties and the exaltation of his nature; and | condition; take the man of this continent—where 
surely we may believe that the visible universe, | the very contour of physical nature, laws of climate 
which has afforded us such a magniiicent demon- | and material phenomena, point to him as the man 
stration of God’s infinite attributes, is most ad- | of the future, and especially view him in the two- 
mirably calculated to awaken thought, inspire sen- | fold freedom that ennobles his mind and his per- 


timent, and quicken devout feeling. 

It is not sufficient, in the improvement of our 
physical advantages, that we sow and reap, quarry 
the firm rock and sink shafts in the mine, spin hemp 
and cotton, export ice and manufacture india-rub- 
ber goods. Itis not enough to build model ships. 
Reaping-machines and electric telegraphs, steam 
for work and steam for music, are far from exhaust- 
ing the immense resources that await intelligence 
and ingenuity. What we now need is a broader, 
deeper faith in our ability, under Providence, to 
make physical science minister to higher ends than 
it has yet attained. We want a conviction, as 
sacred and intense as a religious sentiment, that 
physical science, rightly understood, rests on a 
principle as yet but dimly apprehended and fee- 
bly felt ; viz., civilized, Christian men are to labor 
for the abatement of the curse which Justice pro- 
nounced upon the globe as a part of the penalty 
of sin, and to prepare the way for Christianity to 
occupy it as a theatre for the display of heavenly 
goodness. 
cially called to this task? Perhaps it would be 
extravagant to indulge such a belief; and yet in- 
dications are not wanting that our country does 
possess some signal advantages for this work. A 
knowledge of natural laws ought to be worth more 
to an American than to any other man, because so 
large a part of our industry and capital is so much 


more directly connected with Nature than with | 


what is technically termed Art; and furthermore, 
because our opportunities of benetit from this source 
are greater than can be elsewhere found. If we have 
any particular aptitude for literature and the fine 
arts, it has net yet been revealed; but we have 
shown, considering our circumstances, an extraor- 
dinary genius for the adaptation of science to the 
objects of life. Then, too, the best kind of patron- 
age for practical science and art is here. The 
masses—not a select class—are interested in what- 
ever improves the outward condition, and, with a 
keen instinct, they are prompt to adopt any new 
means that may mitigate the hardships of labor by 
substituting intelligence for force. Our social in- 
stitutions no less than our political organization 
are exceedingly favorable to growth, and hence 
the majority of our people are intent on making 
the world something more than a habitable spot. 
Industry has a domestic motive and reward. The 
humblest apprentice, the poorest day-laborer, may 
look te a home of his own; and thousands among 
them struggle for independence, that they may 
realize the leisure and refinements of social life. 
There is a wide-spread taste for the best things 
that the world can give—a deep, popular feeling 
that man is the lawful heir of an earthly inherit- 
ance of which he has been too long deprived. 
Above all, Christianity, as the inspirer of every 
true, noble, generous sentiment, the restorer of hu- 
man dignity, the life of labor and enterprise as 
well as of prayer and praise, is free from false re- 
strictions. Authority can not dictate here the 
terms of its communion with men, nor political 
power measure the degree of influence which, con- 
sistently with its pretensions, the creed of Calvary 
may be allowed to exert. And now, combine these 
various elements, both in relation to character and 


Are there any tokens that we are spe- | 


| son—and tell us, is there nothing to awaken the 
| hope that he is destined to be an anointed co-work- 
| er with Providence in the regeneration of the earth ? 
| On these accounts, we urge on our countrymen a 
| broader, fuller Sympathy with physical science, 
| considered as the exponent of a Divine meaning in 
| our physical relations. There is much more wis- 
| dom in eye, and ear, and hand, than we have yet 
| learned ; soil and sky, wood and iron, seasons and 

circumstances, have wealth and grandeur above 
our dreaming. The finger of Providence seems to 
point our mind in this direction as the field for 
study and the theatre for action ; and hence it ap- 
pears to us that the moral of painting, sculpture, 
architecture—all that he enjoys from Art and all 
that is received from Science—now seeks a final 
expression here in man’s position toward Nature, 
and in Nature’s attitude toward man. 

But this is an incomplete view. It is incom- 
plete because one-sided. Man is much more than 
| # creature of the atmosphere and sunshine. To 
detine him as an organized clod is simply to put 
him a little above the brutes, whereas Scripture 
places him only a little lower than the angels. 
We should like to see him a better animal because, 

if he choose, he can then be a better Christian. 

| Our demand is for better homes, for the reason 
| that they may be better temples for the indwelling 
}of divine beauty. Yet this does not cover the 
whole subject of human relations. It is much— 
notall. The finger of Providence points farther— 
higher. 

We need a more thorough, expansive, genial 
education. It ought to be different in degree as 
well as in kind from what is now the prevailing 
fashion. Admitting with glad thankfulness that 
education has done a great and good work for our 
country, we can not be insensible to the fact, that, 
tried by a correct standard, it has not attained its 
end to the extent it should have done. If educa- 
tion is God's institution as every one must admit, 
if it is charged with the sacred responsibility of 
moulding mind and character, if it is its glorious 
office to put human beings on the right path of 
progress and supp!y no small share of those im- 
pulses which are both to stimulate and control its 
future movements, if such is the acknowledged 
and accepted theory of education, why does it so 
often fail in executing its purpose? The nature 
of the materials on which it works, the infirmities 
and vices rooted within us, must, of course, be 
taken into the account. Giving these a due weight 
in our estimate of practical results, and sympathiz- 
ing heartily with the many earnest and devoted 
spirits toiling in this department of philanthropic 
service, we can not resist the conclusion that our 
systems of education fall far short of meeting the 
demands enlightened reason and Christian revela- 
tion have onthem. Do what they may, education 
must be, to a large extent, the individual’s own 
act in after years. This is providential law, and 
can not be set aside. Nevertheless, education, as 





popularly considered in connection with schools 
and colleges, has a most important province to fill. 
It is supplied with instruments to accomplish ite 
It has time and opportunity to employ its 
Yet it frequently misses its aim, and 


task. 
agencies. 
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seamen its oubiest, in many cases, either unquali- 
fied or disqualified for a true and noble career. 

It is a common frailty to expect too much of 
men and their systems. The cant of the day i is | 
extravagant and ridiculous in its claims, ignoring 
difficulties it ought to allow for, and magnifying 
the machinery of means out of all just and true | 
proportions. Granting all this, we have a right 
to demand that education shall, at least, start the 
germs of development, and, as a general rule, train 
its subject so that he shall have both the ability 
and the disposition to train himself in subsequent 
life. 
of learning fitted in any high sense to do this work ? 
We can count men by scores, within the circle of 


our own acquaintance, who have come away from | 
college with a positive distaste for all study ; men | 


without any love for books, having no sort of affin- 
ity with cultivated society—all but boorish in every 
thing that marks the refined and elegant gentle- 
man. Others, rising a few grades above these, are 
utterly insensible to the intellectual and moral in- 
citements of the time, and drift with the age in 
passive obedience to the momentum of its current. 
Selecting the best class of these so-called educated 


men, few go into the world alive to the serious | 


claims of the day on thinking minds and fervently 
in unison with the heart of Providence. 
many the vain Diploma is the last chapter of their 
mental biography ; “‘finis,”” mournful ‘‘finis,"’ might 
be stamped on the parchment ; or, indeed, the whole 
thing might be regarded as a classical inscription 
on sepulchred brains. 

Various improvements might be introduced into 
the machinery of popular education. 


especially, might be made something more than 


dull collections of facts and principles—wire-bound 


skeletons of science. The knowledge contained in 
them might be more than knowledge if vitality 
were infused into it. But it is the living teacher 
that needs a broader adaptation to the work. By 
him is the student to be awakened and disciplined. 
Diagrams, illustrative experiments, books, are far | 
inferior to him in their relations te mental culture. 
Every student should be taught to feel that real | 
education begins where acquisition ends, and in | 
this higher development, opening so vast a field for | 
the intense exercise of all his more sy mpathetic | 
and inspiring faculties, the teacher ought to rise 
to the dignity of his position. Too much of our 
learning is for this reason a cold, inert thing. Had 
we men like Davy, Chalmers, Ww ilson, who could | 
combine exactness with impulsive energy—who | 
could be scientific in statement, in argument, in 
detail, and yet carry the fervor of a glowing soul 
into all their efforts—who could collect ample ma- | 
terials for the exposition of a great topic but think | 
them of little worth until they had been fused into 
a living mass—what an office of power and glory 
this might be made! Teaching isa ministry. It) 
is the pulpit of the natural, social world; and though | 


But how many retire from our institutions | 


With too | 


Text-books, | 


we were asked to define an American scholar, we 
| should be puzzled to give a portraiture with any 
distinct and definite features. England, Scotland, 
and Germany have their characteristic scholar- 
ship; but we, national to excess in some things, 
have nothing to show here that embodies our pe- 
| culiar traits. We have tried foreign grafts, but 
| the sap of the new tree in these western lands was 
| found too much for the budded stock. Tranicen? 
| entalists proposed to illuminate some of our < tie 
| but moonshine and gas took the business out of 
| their hands. We raised a furor in behalf of the 
French language, and newspapers say that we have 
not a diplomatist abroad who can converse in it. 
All kinds of eclecticism have we labored to domes- 
ticate, but our success is confined to imported sheep 
and Durham cattle. Our folly, we hope, has cul- 
minated in this particular, and we ought now to be 
| prepared, by the failure of ambitious experiments 
on impossibilities, to form a sensible ideal of what 
American scholarship ought to be. And what 
should it be? A scholarship suitable to the three- 
fold sovereignty of intellectual, social, political 
rule; a scholarship in which science, art, and lit- 
erature shall be subordinate to manhood because 
of the position, scope, and bearing of manhood 
in our country; a scholarship without cloistered 
monkishness or hookish deadness; a scholarship 
that should welcome every valuable thought from 
abroad, and convert it into personal growth in- 
stead, as the case generally stands, of succumbing 
to its sway, and being ourselves transformed into 
| exotics; a scholarship that should cultivate senti- 
ment and impulse as well as reason, and not crush 
out instinct by the pressure of routine and formal- 
,ism. Sobriety of judgment, free from frozen stiff- 
|mess; accuracy without morbid pedantry ; bold- 
ness chastened by humility, and independence re- 
strained by charity; cordiality without slavish 
fawning ; energy, and not recklessness ; fertility 
without a crop of tares mixed with the genuine 
| grain; the present in harmony with the past, and 
| the future as a product of both, souls as well as 
| brains; worldly adaptations without worldly cor- 
| ruptions ; religion preserved from degrading su- 
| erstitions on the one hand, and from the evils of 
excessive sectarianism on the other—these are the 
qualities that ought to distinguish our scholarship 
| because of their relation to the liberated mind, 
| bounding heart, and manifold opportunities of our 
| country. Compare our cultivated intellect with 
| this standard. Take our best educated men; the 
majority of them are scholars, mere scholars, 
| chained down to college-chairs, or, if in the world, 
| dwelling apart from their fellows, and lost to the 
| active service of their countrymen. They are 
| known by their books; but what a defective, half- 
| souled scholarship is that which, amidst the rest- 
less, sweeping, heaving tides of this century, is 
| only seen and felt in the waif that floats upon their 
waters! Look at another class. They are fresh, 








destitute of the sanctity, the divine impressiveness | earnest, hearty thinkers, abounding with large 
of the Sabbath pulpit, yet, next to that, it is en- | ideas, and gifted with commanding utterance. 
titled to reverence. Such a sentiment ought to | Three-fourths of them are ultraists. They breathe 
animate the hearts of those who fill this vocation; | out fire. Their images leap from volcanoes, and 
such a sentiment ought to be cherished in society | they fight with sword-flames. These men exert 
toward them: and thus, set apart by the homage | influence. You can trace that influence in much 
ef public opinion to this hallowed work, and conse- | of the speaking and the writing of the day. Car- 
crating to it their talents and enthusiasm, they | lyle has taken possession of some of them bodily. 
would soen find their generous ardor and fruitful | They are panting for a heroic age—convulsed with 
genius reappearing in their pupils. a passion for crusades. Others, not quite so stur- 

We have no type of American scholarship. If | dy, try to feed on their pabulum, and get, for their 
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pains, a cramp-colic in their non-digesting skulls. 
All this is humiliating enough. It is a shame on 
our cultivated intellect that so much of it is found 
either in the one extreme of indifference or in the 
other extreme of over-excitement. Yet this is, to 
a great extent, the state of the case. The middle 
ground between these extremes is occupied by a 
decreasing number of men, who are too often 
sneered at and despised. What a commentary 
on our cultivation is read in these facts! Now, it 
must strike every thoughtful mind that what we 
urgently need is the solution of this problem, viz. : 
Can we have, in the United States, earnestness 
without extravagance, imagination without wild 
romance, talent in full strength, and genius in 
vigorous might, without vehemence and rashness ? 
This is the pressing problem for our education to 
solye. Depend upon it the tables are turned, and 
our dangers now lie in the excessively stimulated 
intelleet of the land—not in its ignorant and uned- 
ucated population. The fanaticism of ideas, what- 
ever its aims and objects may be, whether dis- 
guised under cover of trade, politics, or religion, 
must be checked. It is that sort of fanaticism to 
which we are peculiarly exposed. We have out- 
grown the vulgar ebullitions that so often demor- 
alized ether generations, but let it not be forgotten 
that we have our own besetting sins. Advancing 
civilization has brought its perils; and never, 
more than now, have men needed the serene faith 
that restrains reason within its just limits, mod- 
erates zeal, destroys arrogance, presumption, vio- 
lence, and humbles our whole nature into perfect 
subserviency to the Sovereign Will that rules the 
world. 


Ghitur’s Ensy Chair. 

\ ADDLING home upon our four legs in a still, 

starry night, and watching some single star, 
it is not hard to believe that some starry Easy 
Chair is stamping home and watching our native 
planet inturn. And reflecting upon the immense 
and incessant human commotion which makes up 
our diurnal history, it is curious to imagine how 
sparkling and calm our planet looks to that skyey 
Chair, and how unrufiled it seems as it dips for- 
ward into the abysses of space. So much confu- 
sion, such wild uproar, earthquakes of nature and 
of human passion, the whole surface of the planet 
agitated, and such deep, beautiful repose to the 
eye and mind of that wandering and belated Easy 
Chair in Saturn or placid Vesta ! 

Or isn’t he belated when we are? Is he only 
hurrying down from breakfast as we are sauntering 
home to supper? Or have stars no society upon 
their surfaces—no cities, mountains, rivers—no 
Romes, New Yorks, Pekins, Communipaws—no 
Homers, Shakspeares, Ajax Telamons, General 
Walkers? Are they all sparkle, and no substance ? 
Are they no worlds at all, but only whirligigs of 
fire? motes of a world-vastness in space flashing 
in the sun? 

Perhaps so; they are so cold, so distant. There 
are people whose manners are like a firmament of 
stars—overpowering, glittering, dark, and cold. 
There are philosophies like the stars—exact and 
dimly-guiding. 

Walking home in the sweet May night, watch- 
ing them wink, and tremble, and throb, yet, in all 
their seeming motion so blended in radiance, so 
different in splendor, may not an eld Easy Chair 

Vor. XV.—No. 85.—I 





see and feel as Le saw and felt who said of them, 
as his poetic mind ily iated sound 
with their soft-flowing intricacies of streaming 
light, that ‘‘ they sing together ?” 

Sir Thomas Browne asks what song the sirens 
sang; but many a man knows every night what 
was the hymn of the morning stars; and perhaps 
his children, who slept while he watched, know it 
also, without knowing what it is, when they see 
his face at morning. The old astronomers covered 
the heavens with strange, arbitrary constellations. 
Have you never strained your eyes at the sky to 
distinguish Berenice, the Great Bear, the Water 
bearer? Misled by familiar names upon a field so 
mighty, we used to puzzle over Bootes, looking 
fondly into space for a starry pair of boots—spelled 
by science with a superfluous e. 

The boots we never saw; but wearily walking 
homeward now, after spreading our solid Table, 
filling our Drawer with piquant trifles, and minis- 
tering to a thousand tastes in a thousand ways, 
we glance sympathetically upward at Cassiopeia's 
Chair, and find our form a constellation. 

Who was Cassiopeia, and why does she leave 
her chair forever unfilled ? 

But if there be denizens of the stars—and if there 
are mountains in the moon, why not people ?—and 
if there be governments, and honorable gentlemen, 
and learned friends, and furious debates, and bloody 
wars, is it not better not to know it? is it not bet. 
ter to have them still the images of purity and se- 
renity ? not to know that there may be sick head- 
aches in Jupiter, and that Mars is convulsed with 
worse than Central American troubles, and that 
Mercury is salivated for the yellow fever, wafted 
from the highest peak of the Staten Island, for 
which our planet is responsible ? 

An Easy Chair of a maundering disposition may 
be pardoned for wondering whether the respect of 
the citizens of Georgium Sidus for this planet of 
ours would be much increased if they knew our 
history. If you look at the most familiar land- 
scape through your legs, you get a new and extra- 
ordinary effect. Might it not be a spiritual look- 
ing through our legs, if we could see our own life as 
it would seem to us if taking place upon another 
planet?’ Doubtless a man’s personal habits would 
be corrected if he lived constantly before a mirror. 
Suppose that the Honorable Anybody should see 
himself in little Pallas—for the alliteration’s sake 
we might say, suppose that Palmerston should see 
himself in Pallas—would it not be very much as 
if, to continue the alliteration, he saw himself in 
Punch? Punch, the newspaper, we mean, and not 
the beverage. 

Or, on the other hand, does a fox enjoy being a 
fox? Does Colonel Titus enjoy being Colonel 
Titus? Would it be only our self-conceit multi- 
plied by two? 

It is clear such thoughts are incompatible with 
any theory of music of the spheres. We are not 
likely to think of our poor political planet taking 
any part in the universal harmony. Itis the other 
stars that sing, not ours. Ours groans, or weeps, 
or shouts, or throws up its hat. 

fet if it does so, the song of the others is its 
soothing balm. The poet says, and it is true of 
stars, though it was said of their Maker, 
“I smiled to think God's sweetness flowed around our 
incompleteness, 

Round our restlessness his rest." 

How they lap the hot earth in coel, dewy silence! 
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How they hang over, unattainable, unextinguish- 
able—preaciers, and poets, and symbols: as full of 
wisdom as of beauty: a great truth, a noble man, 
a lovely woman, are all stars in our imaginations. 

As we moved homeward, pausing in the soft 
May night, the music of another English poet, 
Matthew Arnold, whose poems are lately repub- 
lished in Boston, seemed to ring and swell through 
the transparent darkness : 


“* Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain! 
Clearness divine! 
Ye heavens! whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate : 
Who, though so noble, share in the world's toil, 
And though so tasked, keep free from dust and soil; 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 
A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 
Who have longed deeply once, and longed in vain ; 
Dut I will rather say that you remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
llow boundless might his soul’s horizon be— 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency. 
How it were good to sink there and be free— 
How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still.” 


Tur most ordinary testimony of respect to a 
modern hero is adinner. There is a bit of sly sa- 
tire in it, if we chose to think of it, like the charm- 
ing charity balls, where you dance, and flirt, and 
enjoy, and the money which does not pay for your 
own amusement buys bread and coals for melan- 
choly widows. 

A public dinner is not quite the same, because 
it is not a charity at all, but an offering of homage 
and respect; and experience shows how much more 
genial and gracious men are when they have eaten 
than when they are hungry. But, probably, also, 
we are glad to excuse the selfishness that craves a 
good dinner, by emphasizing the fact that the oc- 
casion of the dinner is respect for a public bene- 
factor. 

Public benefactors certainly are of many kinds. 
Mr. Reynolds, if he has really made a contract to 
clean the streets, and will really keep them clean, 
is the greatest benefactor to the city of New York. 
He is, probably, not a rich man, and therefore can 
not afford to give the city cleanliness; but he does 
the next best thing—he offers to afford it more 
cheaply than any body else. Mr. Reynolds has a 
much more substantial claim to a public dinner 
than many men to whom it is offered. An archi- 
tect, too, in this metropolis of architectural abom- 
inations, is a fit recipient of the public banquet. 
Whoever gives the eye a graceful form confers a 
peculiar benefit. Most of our buildings insult our 
common sense. A Greek temple for a bank! a 
cathedral in lath and plaster! we all know better 
than that. But how few of us build even as well 
as we know. Let the architect who understands 
the elements of his art—we do not demand Palla- 
dio, Vitruvius, or Inigo Jones—be immediately in- 
vited to a public dinner. 

But if architects and cleaners of cities are public 
benefactors, how much more so are artists and au- 
thors! And if merchants entertaining politicians 
have so sparkling a festival that it is worth record- 
ing, how truly festive would a purely literary and 
artistic dinner be! The Mansion House dinners 
in London must be extremely droll; dinners to 
which Gog and Magog invite the Lion and the Uni- 
corn. Down they go, and swim in turtle-soup. 


My Lord Mayor toasts her Majesty’s Ministezs, 
and congratulates the country upon so stanch, 
conservative, and liberal a government. The 
Lord Bedmaker-in-ordinary replies, and toasts my 
Lord Mayor, congratulating the city upon his wise 
| and equitable rule. The Right Honorable Ben 
| Nevis toasts the Foreign Ministers, and congratu- 
| lates the world upon the universal peace so ably 
maintained. Mr. Washington Jefferson Franklin 
returns thanks for his brethren of the diplomatic 
body, and congratulates his happy America and 
the hospitable England, whose honored and proud 
guest he is [cheers], upon having a common lan- 
guage [cheers], a common Shakspeare, and a com- 
mon Milton [vehement applause], and an uncom- 
mon fondness for each other, as evinced in the har- 
monious and millennial exchange of Southdowns 
and canvas-backs [tumultuous and long-continued 
| cheering, during which Mr. Washington Jefferson 
| Franklin resumes his seat]. M. le Marquis de 
| Crapeau, the representative of the august monarch 
| late of Leicester Square, now of the Tuileries, rises, 
and, amidst applause, remarks that he is trés 
heureux de dire deeto a his friend Monsieur Burke. 

Pleasant people and pleasant dinners! Who- 
ever has been at them, and partaken of the turtle 
and the nameless luxuries, and, sipping his port, 
has listened to the speeches, has also probably 
thought that if the kind of public benefactor rep- 
resented at that dinner was entitled to such an 
ovation, other kinds of benefactors were not less 
worthy of the same honor. 

So the people of Edinburgh seem recently to 
have thought ; and while our old friend of the New- 
comes, Mr. Thackeray, was making a tour in Scot- 
land, delivering his lectures, and amassing goodly 
sums of money—by George! they invited him toa 
banquet, and he came, and they all ate, and drank, 
and spoke quite as pleasantly and usefully as if 
they had been members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or the most worshipful Gogs and Magogs in 
the world. 

The lectures on the Georges, which Thackeray 
delivered in this country, and which were thought 
to be inferior performances to his discourses upon 
the humorists, have been immensely successful in 
England. In London they became almost an in- 
stitution, like Albert Smith’s Mont Blanc. In the 
great Surrey Music Hall, where the expansive 
Spurgeon performed his sermons before thousands 
of hearers, in little suburban rooms, to every class 
of English society, Thackeray has delivered his 
hearty, honest criticisms of those latter kings ; has 
condemned the First George, pitied the Third, and 
derided the Fourth. The people of England have 
listened and applauded. The papers of England 
have admired, criticised, and denounced. The old 
story has been wearily told again—how he is a 
grinning surgeon, how his spectacles are of green 
glass and see only livid colors in the landscape 
and society. His loyalty, of course, has been im- 
peached ; and disloyalty is the word which, to the 
full-blooded British mind, carries more of shame 
than any other. 

So in Edinburgh they gave him a dinner. My 
Lord Neaves presided, and teasting Thackeray, 
praised his works, his humor, his philosophy; a 
reverend guest claimed him as an ally in the great 
work of the day, as Charlotte Bronte had long ago 
done; and Thackeray replied. His speech was a 
model of dinner-speeches—hearty, simple, and 








racy. He did not deny that he was on trial for 
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his loyalty ; but he said he could not call George 
the Feurth any thing but a bad man, and claimed to 
belong to the great middle-class of industry and 
intelligence. Later in the evening he toasted the 
artists in a strain of capital humor, and full of witty 
allusions to the great election in which the king- 
dom was then engaged. It was a delightful din- 
ner to read about, in the midst of the usual dreary 
official details; the dinners to politicians being as 
drearily official as any thing else. 

But this dinner meant something. It was much 
more significant than any Chartist demonstration, 
than any Clontarf gathering, or monster procession 
te welcome Mr. John Frost home to England. The 
industry and intelligence of England and of Scot- 
land expressed themselves in this meeting by the 
mouth of Thackeray, as they do privately in the 
influence which practically paralyzes the high 
Tory party in that country. The revolution of 
two centuries ago goes on. The great mass of the 
people of England are gradually brought within 
the range of popular sympathy and springs of ac- 
tion. Think of the reception of that very George 
the Fourth in that very Edinburgh! Think who it 
was that wanted to keep the glass out of which 
that “first gentleman in Europe’ had drunk! 
And then imagine a successor of that man, in his 
literary vocation, saying of that “ gentleman,” 
with hearty appreciation and applause, that he 
lived a bad life. 

The loyal Britons are sturdier than we. No lit- 
erary man in America would be cheered at a din- 
ner if he spoke of some of our republican idols with 
the same plainness of speech which Thackeray used 
in describing a royal idol. We fly into a frenzy 
if some foreigner says we spit too much; which is 
only a palpably unpleasant truth. And if any na- 
tive should dare to hint that the late lamented 
Boanerges was incontinent and intemperate, we 
should howl with rage, and predict, in despair, 
the end of the world when such evil was spoken of 
dignities. Fortunately, it is truth and not a lie 
that saves nations. 

If any man is disposed to sadness, and thinks 
that the game of this world is about played out and 
nothing more is to be hoped for, let him contem- 
plate the Queen of England dissolving Parliament 
to go to the country upon a question of peace or 
war; and in the midst of the debate, let him hear 
what an English novelist says in Scotland about 
lerds and classes, and the gracious George the 
Fourth. 





Last year we narrowly escaped the yellow fever, 
confining it, or thanking God that it was confined, 
to the shores of the Bay, especially upon the Long 
Island side. Whatis to be done this year? Hav- 
ing made every arrangement for generating it in 
the city, ifit is not kindly brought to usfrom abroad, 
what are we going to do when it is fully developed ? 

Last year there was so great an outcry raised 
against the absurdity of a Quarantine on a pleas- 
ure island, under the very nostrils of the city, that 
the project of its removal, so long agitated, was 
busily pushed along, and a new Legislature grant- 
ed a commission to remove the Quarantine. 

If you know the distribution of the Bay, you 
know that the natural and proper place for the 
Quarantine is Sandy Hook. It has been discussed 
to pieces in the newspapers; and here is a pretty 
little story about it, affectionately dedicated to all 
pretty little boys and girls: 





Once there was a pretty little boy, named New 
Jersey, who lived in the meadows between two riv- 
ers; and he had a neighbor, a great big boy, named 
New York, who lived on the other side of one of the 
rivers which bounded the home of New Jersey. 
Now New Jersey was rather sandy of complexion, 
and flat, but he had the kindest, most generous, 
and most gracious humor in all the world, and was 
continually trying to find out how he could help 
his neighbors, particularly the great big New York. 
Thus when New York wanted to go and see his 
Uncle Samuel, who lived in Washington, the affec- 
tionate little New Jersey took him up in his arms 
and carried him from river to river, and said: 

** Now you shall pay me for my time and trouble 
—for I am not very rich—but no more,” 

And the big New York was so pleased that he 
said : 

**You dear little thing, I shall call you pet 
names, and you shall be my darling Camden and 
Amboy.” 

Once it happened that there was a dreadful yel- 
low monster which threatened to devour New York. 
It came swimming into the water in which New 
York was accustomed to wash his feet, and began 
to nibble at them, so that the big boy grew pale 
with pain and terror. Then the affectionate lit- 
tle neighbor came running across the river, and 
said ; 

** How can I help you?” 

New York pressed his Camden and Amboy to 
his heart, and replied : 

‘*Dear New Jersey, if you will sell me a piece 
of ground on which I can stand and shoot the yel- 
low monster before he gets so near to me, I shall 
love you more and more all the days of my life, 
and my children after me will bless your name, 
The little piece of ground is not so near your farm 
that I shall trample any thing by standing upon 
it. You need not fear.’’ 

** Stop, stop!” said little New Jersey, “I see it 
all. If the yellow monster eats you, he will de- 
vour me. also; and if you have the ground, you 
are strong, and can keep him away. Don't pay 
me, for it is my safety that is concerned as much 
as yours; take the sandy patch, and guard us both 
from this dreadful dragon.” 

So the big boy, New York, stood upon the little 
piece of ground and shot the yellow monster, and 
saved his own life and the life of his neighbor, New 
Jersey ; and they lived kindly together all their 
days, and New Jersey called New York his dear 
Manhattan, and New York called New Jersey a 
good Camden and Amboy to the end of time. 

Now, children, how naughty and silly it would 
have been for that little New Jersey to have rte- 
fused to give the piece of ground to that big New 
York, and caused them both to be eaten up by that 
dreadful yellow monster! And we hope all good 
little boys and girls will do as New Jersey did, 
and love their neighbors like dear little Camdens 
and Amboys. ° 





ToppLs is uncertain where to go this summer ; 
he leans upon the arm of our Chair, and says he is 
tired to death of all the usual places, and of meet- 
ing the same dreadful people driving and staring, 
and dancing and smirking. It must be that Tod- 
dle has the dyspepsia, for he speaks lightly of 
dining with the Tillietudlems. But a Tillietudlem 
dinner is no light thing, for all that. It requires 
all our four legs to hold us up under one of them ; 
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and Toddle is affected when he talks in that flip- | luxury! how many hundreds of delicate wome 


pant manner about them. 

“Suppose now”—says Toddle, with a fearful | 
yawn, although it is only eleven o’clock in the | 
morning—“ suppose I go to Saratoga. Well, I} 
shall put up at the United States, and look about | 
to see who is there. 
sit among the men who have last arrived. Those | 
horrid waiters will tramp in like an army, and | 
crush any conversation I may attempt, and ruin | 
my dinner with their abominable flourishes of pew- | 
ter dish-covers. I shall drink a solitary bottle of | 
Champagne, and try to look as if I thought nobody 
was looking at me, which always makes a man 
look as if he thought every body was. Then I | 
shall light a cigar and tip up a chair, and listen to 
that eternal band. The wagons will come next, 
and I shall watch women in the most bewitchingly 
absurd dresses for dust and driving; and nincom- 
poops who sit up high like ramrods, and say no- 
thing while they drive. The ladies will scrutinize 
the dresses and looks of the other ladies, and the 
nincompoops will compare each other’s horses and 
wagons. They will come home and say they have 
had such a delightful time, and change their dress- 
es, and drink their tea, and then go into other 
dresses and begin to dance, especially if it’s a hot 
night. At one or two o’clock the girls will go to | 
their rooms, the men will take cobblers and cigars, 
and get away about three in the morning. At 
nine or ten they will reappear in the most ex- 
traordinary costumes, which they will wear with 
entire negligence, as if they never did any thing 
else ; and after eating an egg, a chop, and some 
kidneys, they will make up parties to bowl and 
billiards, Then comes the dinner—and then all | 
the rest. | 

“Now, how much of this is a man to stand? | 
I’ve been doing it for ten summers, and the thing 
doesn’t improve. On the contrary, I think it gets 
worse and worse. And after amonth of it I go to 
Newport, and there have it all over again upon 
the sea-shore. I want to know, Easy Chair,” cried 
this silly dyspeptic, Toddle, “if fools are any less 
feols because they change places ?” 

It is a great pity that a young man of pretty 
means and engaging person—a very desirable per- 
son, indeed—should so regard the chances of a 
summer. For one breath of that salt air—for one 
glance at those summer woods—for one burst of 
that music—how many a heart, saddening and 
breaking in lonely poverty, would leap and flutter 
with joy! It is kings who have sated their thirst, 
to whom drink is nauseous, who are served with 
Tokay in brimming golden goblets ; the wretch to 
whom a drop of water were as dear as to those who 
saw Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, sees his broken 
tin cup dry. Toddle had scarcely left our arm, 
and sauntered away to his club, or to lunch at 
Delmonico’s, when Raphael entered, and threw 
himself upon our ether arm. 

‘What shall I do?” said he; “ where shall I 
turn? I will do willingly whatever I can find, if 
it were only to black boots or to carry bundles. 
My wife and child have positively nothing to eat. 
I have tried to hire myself to translate, to teach, 
to read proofs, to do up packages—any thing, any 
thing to earn my honest bread. I am willing, I 
am able; I am young, hearty, determined; but I 
must have something to eat to-day, and can not 
wait to be paid at the end of the week or month. 





Think of it! think of it! How the city revels in 


ni 
pass in Broadway who have no more idea of the 
positive hunger, and terror of to-morrow, that 
touches the hem of their flounces in passing, than 
the Princess of France had of the poverty that had 
actually nothing to put in its mouth. What am I 


I shall go in to dinner, and | to do?” 


What is he to do? 

If only Toddle and Raphael could make some ex- 
change. If Raphael could give some of his hero- 
ism, experience, accomplishment, and capacity, for 
a few thousands of Toddle’s dollars, what a fortu- 
nate and fair exchange ! 

In this great city, full of princely wealth, and 
profusion, and magnificence; full of generous im- 
pulse and wise lavishness; full of men who have 
made their way from poverty to affluence ; of we- 
men who grace with thoughtfulness and skill a 
thousand duties and cares; in a city where every 
thing indicates rapidity, activity, and success, to 
which the eyes of the hopeful and the struggling 
turn from every side, what dark scenes, what fear- 
ful suffering, hopelessness, despair ! 

Toddle, you want to do something. Go and 
attend to that state of things. Find the families 
stowed away in the Avenues by the East River, in 
the cellars every where; bring them, if you can, 
out of disease, despair, and death. At least help. 
Interest yourself in something or somebody who 
has to do with them. Kick yourself every time 


| you dare to sigh over the insipidity of Saratoga ; 


and if you should think to ask, ‘‘ Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper ?”’ ask yourself first, Who said that? 
and then decide if he shall be your patron and 
prototype ? 


A crry is really a metropolis, not according to 
its commercial prosperity, or the facility and extent 
of money-making, but according to its expenditure. 
A town full of traders, each of whom makes a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, although it should 
own ten thousand ships and number a million of 
inhabitants, is not a metropolis. A great city, as 
it assembles men together to work in concert for 
every purpose, so it should produce the best possi- 
ble result of united human action. Every form of 
intellectual and moral culture must be carried as 
far as human wisdom can carry it; and it so be- 
comes a metropolis, a central city, a mother city, 
gathering under its wings every kind of advantage 
for every kind of person. 

A proper respect for Art is inseparable from the 
idea of a metropolis. A city without pictures, 
without books, or neble buildings—what is it but 
a pile of stone and mortar? But when it fills itself 
with these fair fruits of human genius how ample 
its fame becomes, so that a smali town holds a large 
place in history! This is especially so with Flo- 
rence, which is a town of moderate extent and pop- 
ulation, and yet which has a distinctive and beau- 
tiful reputation. Lorenzo de Medici, who has left 
a name so intimately linked with that of Florence, 
did not keep his city in history by being a success- 
ful trader—a merchant prince—but by using well 
the position and the profits he had acquired. Even 
if his aim were purely personal, he knew how to 
achieve it. He knew, if a man would give his 
name to fame, it must be by no accident, but by 
his will ; and Lorenzo did what every truly patri- 
otic citizen will always do—he favored the pursuits 
which, by embellishing life, elevate and purify the 
mind. 
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It is, perhaps, easier to make money than to 
spend it well. 


per cent, a month for his money. 
the premium pocketed, he will tell you of the great 
enterprise of this country, and congratulate him- 
self that the fullness of ‘time having come, the 
American merchant appeared upon the scene. But 
if the American merchant should go off the scene 
now, how very few monuments of his existence 
would remain! His grand-children may have 
spent his fortune, and the great and permanent 
influences of beauty and truth in which he might 
have invested part of his abundance, and which 
would have paid imperishable dividends of wisdom 
and enjoyment to unborn children, he has lost 
forever. 

It is pleasant to observe how instinctive is this 
homage to the mind and its interests. 


it can be occasioned by it. 


brary, and Peter Cooper a University. Shall we 


not all hail every sign of such a spirit, and rejoice | 


over it? 

Mr. Wright has commissioned four of our well- 
known artists to paint him four pictures of the 
same general character. Hicks is to paint por- 
traits of thirty of our most eminent literary names ; 
Rossiter, thirty of the merchants; Baker, thirty 
of the artists; and Huntington, thirty of the men 
of science. The singular interest of such a work 
is manifest at once. It is a picture of the times ; 
it ought also to be a picture of the spirit of the | 
times. If we could have similar pictures of other | 
epochs we might choose, how invaluable they 
would be! 

As these works progress, we shall chat about | 
them with the loungers around our Chair. 





Brornuer Brigham Young would certainly be 
an extremely Easy Chair, with four legs at the 
very least, if he were a Chair at all. But wheth- | 
er he be a Chair or not, Uncle Sam will probably | 
find it necessary to sit down upon him before long. 

Politics do not belong to our Chair, but social | 
morals do; and it is not presumptuous to suppose 
that Polygamy has to do with morality. 
thing ever to be settled? Are we to be discuss- | 
ing in America, and in the nineteenth century and | 
so forth, whether a man ought to have forty wives? 

Yet it is certainly observable that the two par- | 
ticular ‘‘ new revelations,” 


medan and the Mormon, have advanced Polyga- 


my, not as a grand, but as a collateral principle. | 


Yet there were restrictions to Mohammedan wife- 
taking. The Prophet himself had but four. But 
the new dispensation advances with time; and a 
Mormon elder, so far as appears, may be ‘‘ sealed” 
to any number of the sisters. 

It is not a matter of jesting, though we find our- 
selves speaking lightly of it. Utah is so far away 
that we think of it as we do of Japan; and the 
habits of the people affect us no more profoundly 
than those of the Esquimaux might de. But if 
Utah were Westchester County, and people in 
whom we have a private and personal interest 
were to be living such a life, it would not be toler- 
ated for a moment. 

Our young friend, the lawyer Epictetus, who 


Gunnybags will never be a Med- | 
ici. He thinks he has done well if he can get two | 
When he has | 


Very rich , 
men always seem to feel that they owe something | 
to what can not be made with money, although | 
Among ourselves, not | 
to go far, Girard founded a College, Astor a Li- | 


Is no- | 


as they are termed in | 
distinction from Christianity, namely, the Moham- | 


has a private conviction that oraters are not alto- 
gether defunct, and that great reputations are yet 
to be made, asks us what we mean to do with the 
great principle of religious liberty in the matter 
of the Mormons? And a great many around our 
Chair echo Epictetus, and wonder and wait. 

The answer seems to be simple enough. Sup- 
pose the Synods of the Presbyterian Church, or 
the Conventions of the Episcopal Church, or the 
Yearly Meetings of the Friends, or the Associations 
of the Unitarians, should agree that henceforth it 
should be good Presbyterianism to steal, and good 
Episcopacy to forge, and good Quakerism to gar- 
rote. and good Unitarianism to boil babies, would 
| Epictetus plead the great principle of religious lib- 

erty? Would he think the State must not protect 
| his coat from the Presbyterians, his name from the 
Episcopalians, his throat from the Quakers, and 
his children from the Unitarians ? 

Are these overt acts against the public peace 
and the rights of others? So they are; but if the 
practical operation of Polygamy is to public demor- 
alization, may nothing be done? Must not socie- 
ty protect itself? Is toleration to be pushed to the 
production of an intolerable state of society? Is 
it any pleasanter to go to pieces upon a rock than 
upon a sand-bar? Can we not abate nuisances ? 
And what is a nuisance? It seems to be hard that 
we must have pachas and harems among us be- 
cause we believe religious liberty to be Christian. 
| Are two wives Christian? Are the proceedings 

in Utah Christian? Is the Reverend Governor 
Young, or were the original Joe Smith and his 
| brother, peculiarly Christian ? 
| If it be true that tyranny has always excused 
itself under this plea of the public good, is it not 
| equally true that license has dared every crime 
under the name of liberty ? 





Ir is not long since George Steers died; and 
for many April days his Jast work, his best menu- 
ment, the Niagara, lay in the harbor, admired of 
all eyes that could appreciate the novelty of her 
| conception as a ship-of-war. He was a noble fel- 
low, and was sincerely mourned. And, as we 
| write, we hear of another life among our artists 
ending—a life which may be closed before this 
| printed page is seen. 

Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, is dying in Paris 
of a painful and incurable disease. A tumor, 
formed in the socket of the eye, has been gradually 
extending itself, until now it has undermined the 
roots of life, and the tree, full of summer blossoms, 
waves and totters to its fall. His great work for 
Virginia, the Washington Monument, is uncom- 
pleted. But that is only one. All his works, all 
his hopes, all his life, seem to be untinished. 

Seem to be! but when a man has wrought well, 
when he has even indicated the will or the power 
to do well, has he not already saved his life from 
being followed with a feeling of nothingness, how- 
ever early it mayend? We speak of Keats as dy- 
ing before his prime, of Raphael and Mozart as dy- 
ing so young. But whoever of marked genius has 
early died, has also achieved early; and the very 
bitterness of our sorrow shows that they have not 
lived in vain. ? 

Crawford will always be ranked among the first 
three of our sculptors, with his contemporaries 
Powers and Greenough. Of an affluent and grace- 


ful genius, fired with an engrossing ambition, reso- 
| lute, uncompromising, and unwearied, he had early 
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earved his way through poverty to distinction and 
ease. The American visitor to Rome, during the 
last twelve years, will not forget the country- 
man whose success was our triumph, and who had 
helped to vindicate so nobly our claim to eminence 
in art. Many a lovely form and many a thought 
of grace, scattered far and wide over the land, will 
make his name a household name, and keep his 
memory fresh. 
him, Rome, when he is gone, will be something 
different, perhaps something less. Remembering 
a lovely past, and wandering months of happy 
travel, even those who only casually knew him 
will feel, as they associate his studio with their 
pride, 
**Roma! Roma! 
Non é piu com’ gra prima.” 

But do they die too young, who die lamented ? 
To be lamented is to have been loved; to have 
been loved is better than to have built the Par- 
thenon. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue Paris papers have been laughing latterly 
at our forms of justice. They have watched the 
Carpentier trial, and made merry with Connery. 
Mr. Busteed and the Coroner are grown famous; 
the seized letters and the jokes with the house-maid 
have given these officials historic dignity. We 
have had things more biting than a laugh even— 
a sober article from that grave journalist, De Cas- 
sagnac, who, after a review of the trial of Carpen- 
tier, reminds French readers that the country where 
the Northern Railway robbers have been arrested 
is the same barbarous land where a few people not 
unfrequently band together for the capture of a 
horse-thief, try him in the fields, and hang him to 
the nearest tree; the country where a dozen or 
more of enterprising men will break open a prison, 
make seizure of a criminal, reverse or extend the 
decisions of the Courts, and execute him on the 
highway ; the country where they beat each other 
with clubs, gash each other with bowie-knives, 
every day in the streets—not to say in the Con- 
gressional halls—and nothing comes of it but a 
laugh at the man who falls undermost. What 
must be looked for in such a country ? 

And M. de Cassagnac goes on to extol that be- 
neficent land of France, where violence never goes 
unrebuked—where justice and its ministers are 
sacred—where the rights of the poorest are protect- 
ed—where the tyranny of mob-law is unknown— 
where peace and righteousness prevail, under the 
dispensation of his Imperial Majesty. 

If we must blush for ourselves, we may sigh over 
the fond hallucinations of the Frenchman. 

And yet, laying aside all view of the grand Im- 
perial usurpation, and of the magnificent crime 
upon which the French State is builded, it is quite 
certain that all the minor details of justice are even, 
regular, and perfect in their action. Do we lose 
our purse in Paris? we think there is no city in 
the world where the chances are so great of our 
finding it again. Have we a debt? we are quite 
sure of its recovery promptly and fully. Have we 
an uncertain claim? we may count upon a patient 
hearing. Do we go out at night? we have no fear 
of garroters. Do we call for acab? we know what 
we have to pay. Do we buy a ticket for steamer 
or railway? we are confident it is worth all it 


To those who personally knew | 


| with the charm that belongs to Paris residence? Is 
it not a trust, indeed, which is an essential condi- 
tion of a life of either luxury or indulgence? 

We were speaking just now of the chances of 
recovery of lost property. Let us illustrate by an 
| actual occurrence. 

B——, an old resident of Paris, but an American, 
| Set off one day last summer from the capital, to ac- 
company a newly-arrived friend through the water- 
ing-places of Germany. On reaching Baden the 
friend discovered that he had lost, in the course of 
the journey, a valuable ring. 

Where had it been left? Of course neither 
could tell with certainty. On comparing recollec- 
tions, however, the chances seemed to lie in favor 
of Strasbourg. At that city they had left the rail- 
way station to breakfast at a neighboring evf. 
They had begged a basin of water to wash their 
hands in an ante-room of the establishment, and 
remembered having sat at a particular table in the 
left-hand corner of the ecfé. The gentleman who 
had met with the loss wrote to the proprietor of the 
establishment, describing the ring, and begging his 
interest in its recovery. He received a civil reply, 
stating that notrace could be found of the ring in 
question, and as he believed his servants to be hon- 
est, he suspected the gentleman must be mistaken 
in regard to the time of the loss. 

The friends journeyed through Germany. The 
ring was given up. Ona return to Paris, howev- 
er, three months after, B—— chanced to mention 
the circumstance in the hearing of an old employé 
in the Prefecture of Paris. 

“T think that ring could be recovered,” said 
Monsieur C—— (the employé in question). 

“Indeed !” said B——. 

“T am sure of it,” continued Monsieur C ; 
‘ provided only you can give me a definite descrip- 
tion, and provided it was lost this side the French 
border. But such a thing is always attended with 
some cost. How much would your friend be will- 
ing to pay for the recovery of his ring ?”’ 

B—— at a venture named thirty francs. 

They went together to the office of a Commissary 
of Police, the French gentleman undertaking the 
negotiation on behalf of B——. 

‘*This gentleman has lost a valuable ring, for 
whose recovery he is willing to pay the sum of 
thirty francs. He believes it to have been lost at 
or near Strasbourg, some three months since. At 
that time he was traveling with a friend into Ger- 
many. They stopped an hour only at Strasbourg, 
ate breakfast at a café upon the right-hand corner of 
the great square, near to the railway station. They 
occupied a table at the left-hand corner of the low- 
er salon.” 

The gentleman went on to give a very full de- 
scription of the ring, of all of which the clerk of 
the Commissary took notes. 

“Your address, if you please, gentlemen,” said 
the Commissary ; and a deposit of ten francs in 
token of good faith.” 

In a month’s time B—— received a note from 
the Commissary expressing regret that the police 
could obtain no clew to the missing ring as yet, 
and informing him that the ten francs of deposit- 
money was lying at the office, subject to his order. 

On the fourth day thereafter, B—— called to 
take again the ten francs left on his first visit. 








claims to be worth. Has not the repose which | 
grows out of this absolute trust very much to do 


The Commissary begged him te attend a moment, 
and presently brought to him the identical ring 
which had been lost the previous summer, 
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The Commissary had communicated with the 
police of Strasbourg. Upon inquiring at the café 
alluded to, the proprietor recalled the circumstance 
of receiving the letter from Germany, but could 
give no clew for the recovery of the ring. It was 


remembered, however, that at about the time of | cess. 





B 's visit, the waiter at the corner-table of the | 
sa’on had been ill and away from service. His 
place had been supplied for a week by a waiter 
from an adjoining hotel. On inquiry here, it was 
found that the waiter referred to had left the city 
two months before. No jeweler of Strasbourg had 
any knowledge of a ring corresponding with the 
description given. 

The presumption was, therefore, that if the hotel 
servant had attended upon the American gentle- 
men, and they had, as supposed, left the ring in 
his sight, that he still retained it. 

This servant had come to Strasbourg from Lille ; 
possibly he might have returned to Lille. Com- 
munication was made to the police giving descrip- 
tion and name of the man sought for. Reply was 
made that such a person had been in Lille, but was 
there no longer ; nor was his whereabouts known. 

Upon this information the Commissary had writ- 
ten to B——, stating his want of success, and beg- 
ging him to reclaim the money deposited. 

Only the day before, however, new communica- 
tion had been made from Strasbourg, informing the 
Commissary, that a gendarme of Lille, who had 
accidentally seen the description forwarded from 
Strasbourg, had discovered the person spoken of in 
a little village a few miles from Lille, where he was 
now proprietor of a guinguette, or small drinking- 
shop. He had been visited by the police—the ring 
found actually upon his finger—had been com- 
mitted to prison to await further advices of the | 
ordering Commissary of Strasbourg, and the ring | 
was duly forwarded as requested. 

“Twenty francs, if you please, Sir,” said the | 
Commissary, ‘‘ which, with the ten on deposit, 
makes up the amount offered for its recovery.” 

‘*Have the goodness to put your name upon 
this book, as receiver of the ring described and re- 
covered.” 

So much for a trinket. 

Now let us see what is the operation of French 
justice with reference to a pure business transac- 
tion. We allude to the “‘ Docks”—the Parker Vein 
of the late speculative period in France. 

There are those upon your side of the water who 
sometimes amuse themselves with a reading of the 
quotations at the French Bourse (happy if their 
amusement ends with the reading) who will re- 
member how, some five years ago, the ‘‘ Docks” ap- 
peared upon the lists of sales, modestly at first ; 
but growing in importance until the stock ran high 
above par—rested—receded, rose again—subsided, 
and at length disappeared. It was the old story, 
always renewing itself, of splendid promises, great 
names, magnificent outlay, profusion every way, 
squandered moneys, suspicion, pressure, and ex- 
tinction. 

You know what “ Docks” means in England : 
the word has come to designate those grand en- 
trepéits of merchandise in Liverpool and London, 
where the wealth of a thousand traders is stored, 
under bond, titles lying in government warrants, 
and these becoming negotiable under indorsement, 
so that a cargo changes hands with a dash of the 
pen, and the merchant of Milk Street, Cheapside, 








may carry the titles to ten ship-loads in his pocket, 


or buy wines upon “‘ Change” which have been ten 
years in the ‘* Docks.” 

As long ago as 1848, there was an effort to es- 
tablish something of the sort in Paris, but upon a 
very small scale—too small for any eminent suc- 
In 1852 the effort was renewed. It was ar- 
gued that Paris, with her railways stretching to- 
ward all of her embracing waters, might become as 
great an entrepét as any sea-port of the world. Per- 
signy favored the enterprise, and in that time his 
favor was golden. 

His friend Duchesne de Vere, a sometime com- 
panion of his exile, was one of the original mana- 
gers, and was associated in the control with Riant, 
an enormous real estate owner in the neighborhood 
of the station of the Havre terminus; and Cusin, 
a member of a prominent banking-house. 

The capital was fixed at fifty millions. Riant 
realized a magnificent price for such portion of his 
real estate as, in the opinion of the trio, was need- 
ed for the “ Docks,” and privately gave a douceur 
of eighty-five thousand francs to Duchesne de Vere 
for his opinion in favor of the purchase. 

The British banking-house of Ricardo was asso- 
ciated with the enterprise ; the ‘“‘ Docks’’ were on 
every tongue at the Bourse; premiums were paid 
for the privilege of subscription, and all looked 
smilingly—so smilingly, indeed, that our French 
managers turned a cold shoulder upon Ricardo, 
and buffeted him into entire withdrawal. 

The banking firm of which Cusin was head, left 
its private quarters and entered upon the magni(i- 
cent apartments of the old banker Lafitte. With 
the splendor of the new enterprise reflected upon 
them, they engaged in half a dozen new under- 
takings, applying to one or the other, as occasion 
served, the idle funds of the magnificent ‘‘ Docks.” 

But the ‘‘ Docks” were not built ; people asked 
if they would be? The stock fell off. Duchesne 
retired. Persigny, still earnest for his pet, begged 
the great M. Pereire to lend ita helping hand. He 
made his conditions, and entered upon the admin 
istration. Now, indeed, excavation began; thou- 
sands of laborers with barrows were every day 
at work upon the great hillside of Mont-Martre. 
Stock rose again; but the conditions Pereire had 


_ made were not fulfilled, and he retired. Down 


went the Docks. The Cusin house, now tangled 
sadly in their great enterprises, resorted to every 
shift to force up the stock, and dispose of remain 
ing shares. Allin vain. The Prince Murat was 
called in (as we remember you once called in Baw 
num to your Crystal Palace scheme), but Murat 
could not save it. The bankers broke; the works 
were stopped; a Government commissary came in 
—Arthur Berryer ; and now the dead scheme is in 
the courts. The managers have had their trial. 
Three or four have gone to prison; Berryer him- 
self has five years to undergo confinement, except 
the Imperial Court may reverse the decision of that 
below. Splendid swindlers of millions do not sue- 
ceed well in France. Great men go to prison for 
other than political offenses. 

When you come to Paris, if you come by the 
Havre Railway, cast your eye up tothe right, with- 
in half a mile of the Paris terminus, and you may 
see a tremendous scar in the hillside. There the 
excavation for the Docks began, and ended as you 
see it—the grave of a gigantic scheme, and ten 
millions lie buried in it. 


AnoTaer fanciful bit of French justice we must 
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not fail to bring to your notice, although it can 
hardly have escaped your Argus-eyed buccaneer of 
the Weekly. 

Monsieur (no matter what may have been 
his name), lived with wife and child—no matter 
where. 

The child was sick; the wife was pretty ; the 
man was jealous. 

The father loved his child, as every father 
should, and was outraged to find his pretty wife 
preparing for a ball upon a night when the little 
one lay very ill of fever. He appealed to her af- 
fection—in vain. He appealed to her sense of 
duty—in vain. 

It was an old engagement; a new dress had 
come in for the occasion; the child could never 
suffer for a few hours of absence. 

The husband grew obstinate ; the wife (as wives 
do) grew more obstinate. He forbade her attend- 
ance. 

She vowed she would. 

‘* If madame leaves her home to-night, she leaves 
it forever,’’ said the husband. 

Very likely the wife said, ‘‘ Allons donc!” We 
do not know; we know only she went, and on her 
return found the doors closed upon her; not that 
night only, but the next day, and the next after ; 
so long, that she made appeal to the court for rein- 
station in her home. 

And the decision of the court ran (and this is so- 
ber earnestness, however much it may sound like 
a joke), that a mother who would desert the sick-bed 
of her child for attendance at a ball, relinquished 
all the rights, in abandoning all the duties, of her 
home. Her complaint was denied. 

Are there no New York mothers (let us ask it 
sotto roce) who might stand in fear of French tri- 
bunals, if New York husbands were stern enough 
to drive them to such resort ? 

All this may seem very odd to one educated in 
our American belief that French wifehood and hus- 
bandhood are only names for twin conveniences, 
and that all the home relations of the gay capital 
are refined by no affection, and ennobled by no 
sense of duty. 

But this is a monstrous error. Amidst all the 
splendid license which belongs to the Paris world, 
and which with its brilliance blinds the eyes of 
almost every foreign observer, there is below it, 
and back of it, and unseen by reason of it, very 
much calm and steady growth of all those domes- 
tic virtues which are so prized by men every 
where whose affections are strong, and by such 
women as recognize the weight and the depth of 
those affections. | 

If there are families any where more lovingly 
knit together—parents to children, and children to 
parents—more sacred, quiet, devotional in their 
reciprocal tenderness, than many families in this 
Sedom-counted city, we have not had the good 
fortune to meet with them. That outsidedness 
and publicity of life which the new-come ob- 
server attributes to French habit, ignoring all 
domesticity, is, after all, but the street-shadow of 
strangers. 

In that pleasant café of the Poissonerie, where, 
last month, we took our readers for half an hour’s 
out-look upon the movers in the scene, we should 
find most rarely a Parisian who can boast of wife 
or children. On some great féte day, indeed, he 
may come, bringing children, nurse, and bonne, 
and keep holiday in the streets and in the eye of 





the world ; but other times, and most times, he is 
true to the quiet ‘“‘spread” in his apartment au 
troisieme, trotting that urchin on his knee, and 
strolling, perhaps, afterward with wife and child 
under the lindens of the Tuileries garden—possi- 
bly indulging himself, as the evening draws on, 
with a demi-tasse at the little Cofé du Jurdin. 

You shall find, too, many a son of Parisian fe- 
ther keeping to the father’s house after eighteen— 
after twenty-five even—not forgetting that respect 
they showed in boyhood, nor losing one whit of 
the father’s tenderness or care; sitting together, 
going to the play together, bound up each in the 
other as, we think, rarely happens with American 
father and son. 

Shall we tell of an instance in point? Many 
years ago—but not so long since as to have lost its 
horror in France—an excursion train of railway 
carriages was burned between Versailles and Par- 
is. The train was in motion, the wind was high, 
the carriage-doors were locked, and the miserable 
sufferers counted by hundreds. Among the vic- 
tims were a father and a son—the father of middle 
age, the son of eighteen. 

Both escaped with their lives—the father only 
burned slightly ; but the son lingered for a year 
in great suffering—a most pitiable object, seen by 
no one except his nurse, the father, and the physi- 
cian—not conscious himself what horrible deform- 
ity the flames had marked him with—recovering 
strength slowly; not able to bear the light even 
after a twelvemonth—a wretched, disfigured shad- 
ow of a man, and never recovering his sight. 

The father retired to a little country house in 
the neighborhood of Paris, giving up all his hopes 
in life, save only the hope of softening the afflic- 
tions which pressed so fearfully on his son. He 
funded such property as he held, and devoted his 
little income exclusively to the cheer of his boy. 

They live together there now. The boy knows 
only the voice of his physician and father. He is 
content with these. He knows the horror his ap- 
pearance would excite ; he will not test any old- 
time acquaintances so fearfully —indeed, he has 
forgotten them now. The father reads to him— 
the father brings rare birds that sing in his cham- 
ber—brings flowers whose perfume delights him. 
The father is growing gray, but the son does not 
know it; he seems young to him. There is little 
to measure the lapse of time; he is happy in the 
fullness of that devotion. So they live, within 
sound almost of the roar of the Paris world—a 
noiseless eddy under the bank—a little cabinet- 
piece in the great gallery of life, calling for no 
notice now, but bound to have some day of honor. 

Apropos of the French courts (out of my first 
mention of which all this matter has grown), this 
gentleman, in common with many other sufferers, 
instituted an action against the railway company 
for damages. The broken-hearted man desired 
money only for the sake of adding to the comforts 
of his miserable son; but no want of care could be 
proven on the part of the administrators of the 
road, or of their officials, and the claim was dis- 
missed. 

By your leave, we will now step out of French 
court, and have our chat about the things of the 
hour. 

That sadly tedious Neufchatel affair is wearying 
every body. The first warm sympathy with the 
Swiss commonwealth is giving way to a vexatious 
‘* Let them settle it as they can.” Indeed, we are 
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disposed to believe that the Swiss character, and 
the Swiss glory, is finest in the distance ; they want 
Mont Blanc and a rosy row of peaks and needles 
in the background to give them relief; they want 
magnificent perspective—such as you get from the 
Juras—looking straight away eastward, over the 
lake, and through the haze, and between the clouds. 
Then, what a country it is! 

But if you go down, and go in, and chaffer with 
the Swiss inn-keepers of /’£cu, and eat your soup 
in a dirty post-house of Le Vallais, and see what 
roughness is in the Rhone Valley the hither-side 
of Martigny, and shudder at the goitres and crétins 
which dog you at Sion, its grandeur loses. Pert 
Mr. Kern, in the conference of Paris—if we watch 
him, and listen to him—takes away from the ro- 
mantic admiration which we had for a brave little 
mountain Canton, shutting up the emissaries of a 
king and braving an august monarchy. 

Of course the matter will all be settled ; and of 
course, being subject of conference, there must be 
the usual amount of circumlocution, and immense 
parchment protection to the honor, and dignity, 
and self-respect of all the contracting parties. 

But what shall we say about that noisier dif- 
ference between Austria and Sardinia? It is the 
fashion, we observe from your papers, to throw all 
the blame in this matter upon the more despotic of 
the two States. It is natural enough, indeed, but 
hardly just. 

There are a great many Hotspurs about the Sar- 
dinian court, who, inflamed by the expedition to 
the East and by the alliance with England and 
France, have long been seeking a casus belli with 
Austria, or any motive for starting again the 
wheel of Italian revolt. They wish desperately to 
renew that old march to Milan. There is some 
strong Italian feeling at the bottom of these de- 
sires ; there is a great deal of hot-headed ambition ; 
somewhat of earnest, liberal thought; and more 
than all, of hearty Austrian hate. 

The low-lying revolutionists of Paris are, of 
course, all rejoicing in the present aspect of affairs ; 
and if you go, about dusk, from the Rue Montes- 
quieu through into the Palais Royal, you will see 
at the café tables you pass a most mirthful com- 
pany of exiled Italians. Their haunt is thereabout, 
and their hopes are wonderfully brightened. 

With respect to Austria and its Emperor, we be- 
lieve they are just now suffering a great deai of 
unworthy reproach. They stand between the fire 
of Russia and the Liberals—cordially detested by 
both. They have refused assent to the claims of 
the great Despot; they have refused assent to the 
claims of the great Liberals. This may make cause 
for hate—but is it strange? Would any shrewd 
Government, bred to the conservative notions of 
Central Europe, and cherishing the instinct of self- 
preservation, have acted one whit otherwise ? 

Once admit the theory of government out of 
which the house of Hapsburg has grown, and by 
which it stands, and what more prudential and fit- 
ting action could the young Emperor have pursued 
than he has done in respect of the recent hostilities ? 

Indeed, we suspect the young Joseph of being 
not only a very shrewd man, but a decided, a warm- 
hearted, and well-thinking man. 

His charities have been larger, his pardons more 
numerous, his indulgences greater, both in Hun- 
gary and in Italy, than have been known to his 
house for a century. 

Russia would have him join hands with her in 





furtherance of her ambitious projects, and take the 
jackal’s share of the northern lion’s spoils. 

Austrian Joseph declines. 

The Western monarchs would have her join act- 
ively in a crusade against the north despot, and, if 
possible, shear him of some portion of his inherit- 
ance, 

Austrian Joseph declines. 

The Liberals would have him give up a half of 
his empire to the uncertain issues of revolution, or 
of struggling demagogues, without even an equiv- 
alent, or assurance that the release will not breed 
revolt in every State of Europe. 

Austrian Joseph declines. 

Is there any thing oddly despotic in this—any 
thing heathenish—beyond wearing the crown of 
Hapsburg? And if Mr. Fire-eater had been born 
to the same crown, would he have accepted hastily 
the advice of any Fire-eater, Junior ? 

We think people on your side bear too hardly 
upon the Emperor Joseph. In all those essentials 
of humanity which call for respect, for affection, 
and esteem, he has shown himself far richer than 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon. Not so great a man, 
indeed, and not calling out so many vevats; but 
when he dies he will be thought of more tenderly 
and tearfully than ever the monarch of the 2d De- 
cember. 

We shall say nothing about China and the China 
war, lest the fast-going clippers may have brought 
later news to you than we talk of in Paris. To 
tell truth, here, in the gay capital, we are not much 
interested in those far-away Orientals; we put 
them on the stage, and have a laugh at their queues, 
and wooden shoes, and lozenge eyes, and topple 
them over like China toys, and forget them. They 
don’t at all enter into the life-thought of Parisians ; 
connection is too remote; antagonism too great; 
there are no chemical affinities. The French talk 
of them as they talk of Struve’scomet. NoChina- 
man talks French; the Pekin girls do not declare 
themselves in the present or past of aimer. How 
can a Frenchman fatigue himself with thought of 
them ? 





WE dropped just now mention ofa comet. Have 
you any fears of comets? Do you remember a lec- 
ture this Easy Chair read to you a year ago out of 
Dr. Cummings’s text—to the effect that this world 
would be rolled up like a scroll some fine day next 
June ? 

Well, June is coming, whatever may become of 
Cummings’s coming of the Judgment. And there 
are comets in sight; and a world of people are 
straining their eyes each night to watch their pro- 
gress. One is just now passing away from us, and 
another is approaching. —_he astronomers are the 
lions of the day. What do you think of it? Is 
there a possibility of a strike? May not this ex- 
traordinary weather have some connection with 
it? 

Once, in Arago’s time, there was a similar alarm, 
and people rushed to him to have their fears quieted. 
The old gentleman (though he knew no better than 
the feeblest what weapon might some day flame 
out of the hand of the Great Avenging angel), 
calmed them by his own composure. ‘‘ Oh, it’s 


all right,” he would say; and would whisper his 
friends, ‘‘ if the world gets on, they will think me 
a prophet; and if there's an end, I shall have this 
consolation—they can’t attack me in the papers !” 

If any readers can not enjoy so good a joke as 
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that of Arago, for the fear they still have of com- 
ets, we will relieve them utterly by a little bit 
of information communicated by M. Babinet, at a 
recent session of the French Academy. A comet 
may strike us, he says; it is not improbable (the 
ladies on the upper benches were observed to shud- 
der); but, said he, a comet coming in contact with 
our earth and its atmosphere would have about 
the same effect upon the inhabitants that a feath- 
er, blowing before a gale and impinging upon the 
ocean, might have upon the mackerel and codfish ! 

And he went on to demonstrate the extreme 
tenuity of the substance of comets—so great, in- | 
deed, that stars of the eleventh and twelfth mag- | 
nitude were plainly visible through the thickest 
parts of comets! Herschel, Piazzi, Struve, and 
Bessel, all have observed this fact. If, therefore, 
one can find his way through a comet with a good 
hand-lantern, why not call it fog ?—unless, indeed, 
(what Monsieur Babinet did not remark upon), it 
should be somewhat warmer. There are hot fogs 
in the shape of steam which sometimes, upon some 
of your Western rivers, are more fatal than com- 
ets have ever been. 

If comets should be steam, heated to such in- 
tensity as to be luminous (we beg pardon of the 
Academy if we are suggesting a novelty), its fiery 
hair like the breath of a thousand bursting boilers 
—then, indeed, there would be need for all of Ara- 
go’s composure, and the false prophets would enjoy 
the charming consolation of finding “no abuse in 
the papers.” 

Passons! which means, let the comets go by. 

Now for Palmerston—the straight, gray-haired, 
well-preserved old gentleman, who has held his 
ground bravely, and been bravely backed by Brit- 
ish voters; not that he is altogether liberal, not 
that he is altogether conservative. He is neither 
one nor the other; and his full support is due only 
to the appeal made on the China question to old- 
fashioned British pluck. 

Our Island cousins have not yet fairly recov- 
ered from the taunts thrown at them in respect 
of Crimean matters. They are smarting for oc- 
casion to show British blood and retrieve losses, 
So when Palmerston asks, as he does now (or did 
in the elections), shall John Bull tamper with these 
uncivilized dogs and diplomatize in Paris fashion, 
or shall he square off and take a good hit at them 
between the eyes—British yeomanry answer, spite 
of Cobden, Bright, and Gibson, ‘* Hit ’em again !” 

Punch put the whole affair, and every question 
really at issue, in his page wood-cut the other day. 
Cobden and Derby, in Chinese small-clothes, and 
with coffee-cups on their heads, stand in the way 
of British Jack Tar, and go at him with stink-pots 
and what not. 

Jack Tar, says: ‘‘Put me out, will you? ch!” and 
squares away atthem. Could there be any doubt 
that the great constituencies would stand by Jack 
Tar rather than the peer Derby and the econo- 
mist Cobden ? 

Appeal has been made to pride, and the election 
may be regarded as a romantic conquest. But ro- 
mance will die when the Speaker is elected, and the 
usher of the black rod comes in. Then, when fig- 
ures and statistics begin to lord it over free fight, 
and ‘‘hit him fair,’ we shall ruin such men as 
Bright, and Cardwell, and Gibson. 

Meantime what will these strong discarded peo- 
ple do? Does any body reckon upon quietude 





and unrest as belonging to Richard Cobden or 


Nineveh Layard? If they do, they reckon largely 
without their host. In these swift days we live 
in, when papers fall over the land by snow-flakes, 
and this gossip of ours goes to the eye of half a mill- 
ion—there be other arenas than those called parlia- 
ment houses. 

Opinions, if they be large ones or strong ones, 
find their way outside of small men’s houses, and 
gather and grow into great popular issues. 

Will the Manchester school amuse its outside 
hours with looking toward Chartism, and reading 


| up the Alton Locke philosophy ? Will my Lord 


Palmerston have started a bugbear without the 
palace, now that he has fairly leveled one within ? 

People gossip in this way in Paris about the 
late elections of England. 

Who is Mr. Hume—claiming to be American, 
and startling all the world here with his command 
over the spirits of the departed? Whether it be 
the novelty or the superiority of his gifts, he has 
certainly wrought up a furore which has never be- 
fore, in the gay capital, belenged to a communicant 
with dead men. The Lenten season may have 
quickened faith ; but certain it is that many a man, 
else sober-minded, has been thralled — thought, 
hope, and feeling—in the vague ghost-world that 
grows up under the wand of Mr. Hume. 

Rumor tells us (and the rumor has ring of true 
metal) that the Empress, impressible, demonstra- 
tive, and enthusiastic, has so far given way to the 
wonders of the spiritual communications as to wear 
a cloud upon her heart, and the Emperor en prince, 
has ordered away the prophet, or the farceur, who 
beguiled her of her cheer. 

Mr. Hume has received his passperts. 

So much for the mystic side of Spiritualism. On 
the practical side we have the Pere Ventura; an 
Italian declaimer, not so persuasive as the honey- 
tongued Spurgeon of London, but far more bitterand 
indignant. He preaches from time to time in the 
Imperial Chapel, and hurls his anathemas against 
the ungodly rulers who have led a great people 
astray, hidden all modest virtues in the blazeof Im- 
perial extravagance, and debauched morals by the 
example of princely excesses. He warms—this 
Stalian talker—with this hearty work of his; he 
foams, he gesticulates, he blazes into splendid eu- 
phenism, he mourns, he weeps, he pleads, but most 
of all he seourges. His pulpit thong cracks and 
clings around his impassive imperial subjects. 

But what is the voice of the Father Ventura 
amidst the junketings and revels of the Mi-Careme ? 
The fetes blaze ; luxury is working out new splen- 
dors for Easter ; and the rustle of silks, and the 
clink of jewels outsound the lamentations of the 
preacher. ‘ 

Even as we close a new illumination of the 
Palace is begun ; there will be a gay revel there 
to-night, and in the early morning we shall hear 
the carriages thunder through the archway be- 
neath our window, and, perhaps, in our broken, 
disordered sleep, shall join our wicked anathema 
to the righteous ones of the Father Ventura! 





ENitor’s Drawer. 
KENTUCKY correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a distinguished Presbyte- 

rian divine, who has already been found in the 
Drawer, to the delight of all who appreciate a 
first-rate article: 

“The Synod of Kentucky was in session. The 
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subject of raising the salaries of certain professors 
was under discussion. The Rev. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, D.D. (of whom his nephew, the new Vice- 
President, said, ‘If Uncle Robert had been ap- 
pointed to a command in Mexico, they would have 
been fighting till this time!’), was on the floor, 
making a speech in opposition to the measure. It 
had been said that ministers of high standing and 
large means, clothed in fine linen and faring sump- 
tuously every day, did not sympathize with those 
whose salaries are small. ‘To this Dr. Breckin- 
ridge was replying. He scouted the idea that min- 
isters live for money, or desire the luxuries of the 
world, As for himself, he challenged any man 
te say that he lived more frugally than himself. 
Drawing himself up to his full height, and stand- 
ing six feet high at least, he displayed his propor- 
tions, and exclaimed: ‘As to the fine linen, if 
there is a man on this floor who dresses more plain- 
ly than I do, I offer to exchange clothes with him 
this moment.’ 

** Directly in front of the Moderator, and in sight 
of most of the members, sat the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, 
one of the planting clergy—a short, thick-set, and 
rotund brother, whose circumference exceeded his 
altitude; and in this respect no man in the house 
presented so strong and striking a contrast with 
the tall and courtly Kentuckian. But the propo- 
sition to swap clothes had hardly esca ped the lips 
of the speaker before Hopkins wrigg!ed himself 
out of his seat and on his feet, and cried out, 

‘**Mr, Moderator, I’m nis Max!’ 

‘The effect was instant and tremendous. The 
image of Breckinridge, with his long arms and 
legs protruding from Hopkins’s toggery, was up 
before the eyes of the Synod. They could see no- 
thing else, think of nothing else; and for a while 
they gave way to uncontrollable laughter, in 
which no one joined so heartily as the discomfit- 
ed speaker.” 





Dr. Gross, the justly celebrated surgeon of 
Philadelphia, was once dangerously ill. Shortly 
after his recovery, he met one of his lady patients 
—they are not always patient ladies—who re- 
marked to him: 

‘Oh Doctor! I rejoice to see that you are out 
again; had we lost you, our good people would 
have died by the dozen!” 

“Thank you, madam,” replied the affable Doc- 
tor; ‘* but now, I fear, they will die by the Gross!” 





THAT was very modest as well as witty in the 
Doctor, and we are indebted to a correspondent for 
the anecdote, who also sends the following : 

Yesterday a good-looking fellow was arraigned 
before our Police Court, charged with having stolen 
awatch. It was his first error, and he was ready 
to plead guilty, The Judge addressed him in very 
gentle tones, and asked him what had induced him 
tocommit the theft. The young man replied that, 
having been unwell for some time, the Doctor ad- 
vised him to take something, which he had accord- 
ingly done. The Judge was rather pleased with 
the humor of the thing, and asked what had led 
him to select awatch. ‘ Why,” said the prisoner, 
“TI thought if I only had the time, that nature 
would work a cure!” 





| 





turned by a constable of that State. We certify 
that the said constable, if not a goose, is certainly 
a Michi-gander. 

copy. 

‘“*T do hereby sertify that I arrested the within 
wiles as I am directed, and should have taken the 
horses, but they ware with held from me by warren 
wiles and Biger Wiles by fisical strength, and the 
defendant Biger Wiles was taken from me by a 
writ of Habo Scorbous. 

+ —, ConsTable.” 





So many lamentable events have been recently 
published, like the one recorded in the poetical ad- 
vertisement furnished to the Drawer by a suffering 
subscriber in the State of Pennsylvania, that we 
are very confident Mr. Nahum Fay will have the 
hearty sympathy of at least one million of our nu- 
merous readers. He thus advertises his loss to 
all the world and the rest of mankind : 

Just eighteen years ago this day, 
Attired in all her best array— 

For she was airy, young, and gay, 
And loved to make a grand display, 
While I the charges would defray— 
My Cara Sposa went astray ; 

By night eloping in a sleigh, 

With one whose name begins with J, 
Resolved with me she would not stay, 
And be subjected to my sway; 
Because I wished her to obey, 
‘Without reluctance or delay, 

And never interpose her nay, 

Nor any secrets e’er betray. 

But wives will sometimes have their way, 
And cause, if possible, a fray ; 

Then who so obstinate as they? 

She therefore left my bed for aye, 
Before my hairs had turn'd to gray, 
Or I'd sustain’d the least decay, 
Which caused at first some slight dismay; 
For I considered it foul play. 

Now where she's gone, I can not say ; 
For I've not seen her since the day 
When Johnsion took her in his sleigh, 
To his seductive arts a prey, 

And posted off to Canada. 

Now when her conduct I survey, 

And in the scale of justice weigh, 
Who blames me, if I do inveigh 
Against her to my dying day? 

But live as long as live I may, 

I've always purposed not to pay 
(Contract whatever debts she may) 

A shilling for her; but I pray 

That when her body turns to clay, 

If mourning friends should her convey 
To yonder grave-yard, they'll not lay 
Her body near to Nahum Fay. 


If Mrs. Fay’s mourning friends should bring her 
remains to ‘‘ yonder grave-yard” while Nahum is 
above ground, we beg him to send us the epitaph 
upon that tombstone. 


Here is an old trick, and it still puzzles some 
people to get the right of it. 

A Spaniard called at the shop of a Chinese mer- 
chant shoemaker and bought a pair of boots at the 
price of ten dollars, and handed Jimqua, the seller 
of the boots, an ounce, valued at seventeen dollars. 
As Jimqua had no change, he stepped over. the way 
to the Palo Gordo and got it changed; returned, 
and gave the boots and seven dollars to the Span- 


A CorrRESPONDENT in Michigan sending the fol- | iard, who took them and his departure. Shortly 
lowing certificate, certifies to it as a literal eopy | after this the proprietor of Palo Gordo called on the 
of an indorsement on the back of a warrant re-| shoemaker with the ounce, which proved to be a 
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bad one, and the shoemaker was obliged to pay 
him seventeen good dollars for the good-for-nothing 
metal. Now the question is, how much and what 
did the shoemaker lose by the operation? Some 
say he lost twenty-four dollars, and others twenty- 
seven dollars; but to one who keeps a Drawer, it 
is very plain that he lost just seven dollars and a 
pair of new boots. Whether they were worth ten 
dollars or not, is another question. 





Few things appear so beautiful as a young child 
in its shroud. ‘The little innocent face looks so 
sublimely simple and contiding amidst the cold ter- 
rers of death. Fearless, that little mortal: has 
passed alone under the shadow. There is death in 
its sublimest and purest image. No hatred, no 
hypocrisy, no suspicion, no care for the morrow 
ever darkened that little face. Death has come | 
lovingly upon it ; there is nothing cruel or harsh | 
in its victory. The yearnings of love, indeed, can | 
not be stifled ; 
little world of thoughts that were so delightful— 
are gone forever. Awe, too, will overcast us in 
its presence for the lonely voyager; for the child 
has gone, simple and trusting, into the presence 
of an all-wise Father; and of such, we know, is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 





FAsuIoNABLE people having ceased to marry, 
and it being customary to form ‘“ matrimonial al- 
liances,’’ Susan Jane writes to inquire if such an 
alliance is to be considered offensive or defensive. 
She is answered, ‘‘ Offensive when misfortune or 
difficulty is to be encountered and overcome ; de- 
fensive, when sorrow or sickness assails; and ex- 
pensive according to the number of youthful par- 
ties taken into the concern.” 





Here is something about the great Sea-Ser- 
pent—half-and-half, as indeed the Serpent itself is 
said to be; half sea-weed, and the other half—all 
in your eye: 


Sed tempus recessit and this wes all over 

Cum illi successit another gay rover; 

Nam cum navigaret in his own cutter 
Portentwm apparet which made them all flutter. 
Est horridus anguis which they behold 

Haud dubio sanguis within them ran cold, 
Triginta pedes his head was upraised, 


for the prattle and smile—all the | 


blow them up; others keep them constantly in het 
water, while others freeze them by conjugal cold- 
ness; some smother them in hatred, contention, 
and variance; and some keep them in pickle all 
their lives. 

These women always serve them up with tongue 
sauce. Now it can not be supposed that husbands 
will be tender and good, if managed in this way ; 
but they are, on the contrary, very delicious, when 
managed as follows: Get a "large jar, called the 
jar of carefulness (which all good wives have on 
hand), place your husband in it, and set him near 
| the fire of conjugal love; let the fire be pretty hot, 
| but especially let it be clear; above all, let the 
heat be constant; cover him over with affection, 
kindness, and subjection; garnish with modest, 
| becoming familiarity, and the spice of pleasantry ; 
| and if you add kisses and other confectionaries, let 
them be accompanied with a sufficient portion of 
secrecy, mixed with prudence and moderation. We 
should advise all good wives to try this receipt, 
and realize how admirable a dish a husband is 
when properly cooked. 








In the good old town of Milford, Connecticut, 
where the elm-trees are covered with moss, or 
something like it, and the people are so quiet and 
stay-at-homeative that some of them have never 
been out of the town since they were born into it, 
there lives a dry, sly old Justice of the Peace, 
named Higgins, who will have a joke when he can, 
even when dealing out justice according to his no- 
tions of right and wrong—for it’s little of law that 
Squire Higgins knows. The other day a loafer was 
tried before him, and bonds were required for his 
appearance at the next County Court. 

** Who is your bond ?” demanded Higgins of the 
culprit. 

‘Tam, Sir,”’ said loafer No. 2, stepping out from 
the crowd, and looking enough like the prisoner to 
be his brother. 

Higgins, the Justice, eyed him a second or 80, 
and thundered out, ‘‘ We didn’t ask for v aga-bon, 
it’s another article we want; you won't answer at 
all; you can go.” 

He went ; and loafer No. 1 went to jail. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Binney’s hit at the young men~ 
in the pews before him, as published in our March ¢ 





Et corporis sedes in secret was placed. 

Sic serpens manebat so says the same joker, 
Et sese fercbat as stiff as a poker; 

Tergum fricabat against the old light-house, 
Et sese liberabat of scaly detritus. 

Tune plumbo percussit thinking he hath him, 
At serpens exsiluit full thirty fathom, 
Basiluit mare with pain and affright, 
Conatus abnare as fast as he might. 

Neque illi secuti ; no, nothing so rash, 
Terrore sunt muti, he'd make such a splash ; 
Sed nune adierunt the place to i 

Et squamas viderunt, the which they collect. 


Drawer, recalls the following very personal and 
characteristic allusion to matters immediately be- 
fore him—or rather behind him—by the Rev. Mr. 
Axley, a famous Methodist preacher in his day. 
He was preaching upon conformity te the world in 
the matter of dress among Christians, and holding 
a sort of colloquy with an imaginary apologist at 


| the other end of the church, who says to the preach- 


er: 

“But, Sir, some of your Methodist preachers 
themselves dress in fashionable style; and, in air 
and manner, enact the dandy.” 





Quicumque non credat, aut doubtfully rails, 
Ad locum accedat, they'll show him the scales: | 
Quas, sola trophera, they brought to the shore, 
Et causa est ea they coulda’t get more. 

| 





How to Cook A Hussaxp.—As Mrs. Glass | 
said of the hare, you must first catch him. Hav 
ing done so, the mode of cooking him so as to make | 
a good dish of him, is as follows: Many good hus- | 
bands are spoiled in the cooking ; some women go 


about it as if their husbands were bladders, ey fashionably-dressed junior preachers seated in the 


‘“Oh no, my friend, that can not be; Methodist 
preachers know their calling better. They are men 


| of more sense than that, and would not stoop so low 
as to disgrace themselves and the sacred office they 
| hold by inconsistency of character.” 


“Well, Sir, if you won’t take my word for it, 


| just look at those young preachers in the pulpit 


behind you.” 
Mr. Axley turned immediately around, with 
seeming surprise, and facing two or three ‘rather 
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rear of the pulpit, he surveyed each of them from | 
head to foot; then turning to his imaginary collo- | 
quist, replied, with much gravity, “If you please, 
Sir, we will drop the subject.” 


| 
| 





Tue truth of the story we are about to tell is 
vouched for to us by the correspondent in Missouri | 
who sends it tothe Drawer. It is decidedly a nov- | 
elty in the way of treating a matrimonial adven- 
ture, and the issue of the affair is not likely to be 
repeated by any imitator of the lawyer whose ex- 
periences are here recorded. Our friend writes: | 

“Not a hundred miles from here, some six 
months ago lived a fair widow, possessed of those 
shining qualities that most dazzle and charm the 
bachelor. She was young, handsome, and very 
wealthy. Mrs, Jackson took an Eastern tour last 
summer, and was beset by many suitors—ardent | 
and anxious lovers—among whom the most perse- 
vering and devoted was a Kentucky lawyer, quite | 
a promising man; but so enamored did he become | 
of this fair widow, that he left a lucrative practice 
at home, and followed her through the entire route 
of fashionable travel. He met her at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York; he danced with her 
at Saratoga and Newport; and when the season 
was drawing to a close he happened to be with her 
at Niagara, and on the Ohio River, and even at St. | 
Louis, when she was almost home. He was al- 
ways pleading professional business as the reason 
for his excursions here and there ; but he managed 
to plead his own suit out of court when courting | 
the widow, though he saw no evidence of a verdict 
coming in his favor. At length Mrs. Jackson | 
stepped on board the boat at St. Louis, to go up 
the Missouri to her own residence, when, to her 
surprise, the indefatigable advocate presented him- 
self, as fresh as a May morning. The widow ex- 
claimed, as she met him, 

“**Why, Mr. Johns, I thought you were going 
to return to Louisville ?’ 

“**Mrs. Jackson, my dear madam,’ replied the 
lawyer, ‘I am here to renew the offer of my hand, 
and to beg your acceptance.’ 

“ *Really, Sir, I think I have been sufficiently 
explicit, and that you have had no encouragement 
to pursue the matter.’ 

““* But I hoped, madam, that my devotion and 
perseverance would be finally rewarded—’ 

***Do you mean, then,’ asked the widow, evi- 
dently softened, ‘ that you really had no other bus- 
iness in going this journey with me than to prose- | 
cute this suit ?’ 

‘** None in the world but the hope of winning you.’ 

“*Then you shall be rewarded,’ she replied, 
with a merry twinkle in her roguish, beautiful 
eyes, which the lawyer mistook for a sweeter pas- 
sion; ‘then, my dear Sir, you shall be rewarded. 
Tell me now, as a gentleman, how much money | 
have you spent on this tour ?’ 

‘*** Do you really wish to know ?’ 

“* Certainly I do.’ 

‘‘Mr. Johns took out his note-book, and soon 
reported that he had spent very nearly five hun- 
dred dollars. 

“** Well,’ said the lovely widow, ‘I do not wish 
any one to lose by me,’ extending her purse to the 
lawyer. 

““*Why, what do you mean, Mrs. Jackson ?’ 

‘**T mean what I say; take it, and pay your- 
self for your summer’s work on my account, and 
let us be quits.’ 





‘* And he did take it; and the widow had to bor- 
row money to get home. The widow was taken 
all aback by the lawyer’s cool acceptance of the 
gold; but he consoled himself with the idea that 
if she would not be his bride, she was at least fair 
gimme.” 

Over the line, in Canada, they are quite as in- 
quisitive as their Yankee neighbors—probably the 
south wind carries the infection over—and they are 


| certainly more in danger than the Jersey farmers 


would be of yellow fever with the Quarantine at 
Sandy Hook. Some years since, as we learn by 
letter from a Canadian friend, the Receiver-Gen- 


| eral was traveling on steamboat with considerable 


funds for the Government, and for the sake of 
safety and privacy he engaged the whole of the 
ladies’ cabin. The passengers were all alive to 
ascertain the reason of this arrangement, and es- 
pecially to know what business the great man could 
have on hand to require so much room and money. 


| At length one of them, more bold than the rest, 
| ventured to introduce the subject as the Receiver 


was walking the deck, and approaching him, asked 
if he was engaged on a Government contract ? 

‘*Yes,’’ was the gruff reply. 

‘*A very large one ?” 

‘* Yes, very large.” 

**May I ask what it is ?” 

“Te” 

‘Well, pray Sir, what is it 7” 

“Why, you see,” said the Receiver-General, 
with great seriousness, ‘‘ the King of England has 
made a present to the King of Siam of his half of 
Lake Ontario, and I am engaged to bottle it off!" 

No more questions asked. 





Tue Rev. Charles Shorme, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was stationed at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, a few years ago, and added to his clerical 
duties the agency for a certain magazine, which it 
is needless to name. One Sabbath day, at the close 
of the service, he requested the congregation to 
tarry a few minutes. He then held up the period- 
ical to their gaze, displayed its varied attractions, 
and commenced an active canvass for subscribers 
on the spot. ‘‘The price,”’ he said, ‘‘ would be no 
object, if you had the desire for knowledge that I 
had when a young man. Why, my brethren, I 
used to work all night to get money to buy books, 
and get up before daylight to read them !”” 





A REVEREND gentleman in Missouri, from whom 
we should like to hear often, writes the two inci- 
dents that follow : 

“ Near the city of St. Joseph's, a few years since, 
the rife of baptism was performed on a number of 
females by immersion in the river. As it was win- 
ter, it was necessary to cut a hole in the ice; and 
the novelty of the scene attracted a large crowd, 
among whom were several Indians, who looked on 
in wondering silence. They retired without under- 
standing the nature or object of the ceremony they 
had seen ; but observing that all the subjects of im- 
mersion were females, and getting a vague idea that 
it was to make them good, the Indians came back 
a few days afterward, bringing their squaws with 
them, and cutting another hole in the ice, near the 
same place, t»:mersed each and all of them, in spite 
of their remonstrances, being very sure if it was 
good for the whites, it was quite as well for the 
reds.” 
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University at Oxford, Ohio, was once preaching in 
a little school-house not far from the college, on a 
bitter cold day. A man who was much the worse 
for liquor opened the door several times and looked 
in, but did not enter. The Doctor's attention was 


at length attracted, and in his Scotch-Irish way he | 


called out to him, ‘Come in, mon! come in, and 
hear the Gospel!’ The invitation was accepted, 
and the man took a seat by the stove. The heat 
fired up the liquor with which he was soaked, and 
he soon gave such signs of drunken sickness that 
the Doctor, thinking his Gospel was doing no good, 
cried, ‘Turn him out! turn him out!’ The poor 
fellow was put to the door, but waked up just enough 
to sputter out as he went, ‘ Such preaching as that 
is enough to make a dog sick.” 





Ir is calculated that the clergy cost the United 
States twelve millions of dollars annually; the 
criminals, forty millions; the lawyers, seventy 
millions; rum, two hundred millions! 





illustrated in the case of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Great Britain. When he was a boy, the son of a 
plain farmer, he robbed an orchard with another 
boy, his brother. Their father was fined for the | 
offense of the boys. The little boys did not mind 

that, but their father did, and he had accordingly 

flogged them so severely that they never once | 
thought of robbing orchards again. Now, if on | 
that occasion, instead of punishing the father, the | 
boys had been committed to jail, was it likely that | 
little Johnny Scott would ever have sat on the | 
woolsack or administered laws for the British Em- | 
pire? Now the moral of this story is, if you wish 
your boy to become Chief Justice or President, give 
him a good flogging when he steals apples—or any 


thing else, 


Hoty and beautiful indeed is the smile of fath- | 
omless and perfect love! Too seldom does it live ; 
too seldom lighten heavy cares and earthly sorrows. 
Too seldom does it gladden burdened hearts, and | 
give refreshing dews to thirsty souls. Too seldom, | 
indeed, does it have a birth; too often does it soon | 
leave life’s pathway, even if fairly born and dear- | 
ly welcomed there. 





I wave lost a friend! Even while he was court- 
ing, I kept my hold on him. Against opposition 
on the part of his bride and her family, he stipu- 
lated bravely that I should be his best man on his | 
wedding-day, The beautiful woman grudged me | 
my one small corner in his heart, even at that time ; | 
but he was true to me-—he persisted—and Twas the | 
first to shake hands with him when he was a mar- | 
ried man. I had no suspicion that I was to lose | 
him from that moment. I only discovered the | 
truth when I went to pay my first visit to the bride | 
and bridegroom at their abode in the country. I | 
found a beautiful house, exquisitely kept from top | 
to bottom; I found a hearty welcome ; I found a | 
good dinner and an airy bedroom; I found a pat- | 
tern husband and a pattern wife; the only thing I | 
did not tind was my old friend. Something stood 
up in clothes, shook hands with me, pressed wine 
on me, called me by my Christian name, and in- 
quired what I was doing in my profession. It was 
certainly something that had a trick of looking very 
much like my former comrade and brother; some- 





‘The Rev. Dr. Bishop, late President of the | thing that nobody in my situation could have com- 


| plained of with the smallest reason; something 
| with all the brightness ef the old metal about it, 


but without the sterling old ring; something, in 
short, which made me take my chamber candle- 
stick early on the first night of my arrival, and 
say good-night, while the beautiful woman and 
pattern wife was present with her eye on that oc- 
casion !—the volume it spoke in one glance of cruel 
triumph! ‘‘No more sacred secrets between you 


| two,” it said, brightly. ‘‘ When you trust him now, 


youtrust me. You may sacrifice yourself for your 
love of him over and over again still, but he shall 
make no sacrifices now for you, until he has first 
found out how they affect my convenience and my 
pleasure. Your place in his heart now is where I 
choose it to be. I have stormed the citadel, and I 
will bring children by-and-by to keep the ramparts ; 
and you, the faithful old soldier of former years— 
you have got your discharge, and may sit and sun 
yourself at the outer gates. You have been his 
truest friend, but he has another now, and need 


| trouble you no longer, except in the capacity of 
Tur good effects of flogging bad boys are well | 


witness of his happiness. This, you will observe, 


| is the order of nature, and the recognized fitness 


of things; and he hopes you will see it, and so do 
I. And he trusts you will sleep well under his 
(and my) new roof—and so do I. And he wishes 
you good-night—and so do I!” 





SORROW'S DISCIPLINE. 
Tue quickened seed o'erpowered the thorn, 
The weed, the worm, the blight: 
While vigorous leaf and ripening corn, 
Successive, cheered the sight. 


What gave so soon the harvest pride 
To life’s unfolding years? 

The heavenly husbandman replied, 
“The seed was steeped)in tears!" 





Tne late Governor M‘Nutt, of Mississippi, with 
his other remarkable peculiarities, was a monstrous 
eater. The fact we are about to relate we have 
from an eye-witness, and displays his gastronom- 
ical powers. 

The Governor was on duty reviewing the troops 
in the town of Fayette; and being ever mindful 
of the wants of the inner man, made personal ap- 
plication to “‘ mine hostess” for the necessary sup- 
plies. Riding up to the hotel, he accosted a boy: 

“Little boy, I want to see Madame Truly.” 

‘Tl call her, Sir.” 

Madame Truly appeared before his Excellency, 
who thus addressed her : 

“IT am Governor M‘Nutt, madam ; I expect tc 
dine with you to-day; and, in addition to the din- 
ner you are preparing, I want for myself a peck of 
waffles.” 

** A peck, Sir, did you say ?” 

“Yes, madam, a peck of waffles. I never eat 
less.” 

“Jimminetty!”” cried the boy, in the back- 
ground, “ there’s a man wants a peck of waffles!” 

And he had them, and ate them, besides fish, 
fowl, flesh, and trimmings to match; and this was 
only an ordinary meal for that capacious Governor. 
What a respectable alderman he would have made! 





Mr. CLARK, a gentleman well known for his 
propensity to fun and his inability to resist the 
temptation to joke whenever the opportunity offers, 
was traveling by stage, a short time since, when 
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he was led to indulge himself on this wise. He 
had for his companions an elderly lady, a half- 
grown boy, and several gentlemen, one of whom 
was fond of retailing stories of the marvelous order, 
especially those that had fallen under his own im- 
mediate observation. Among others, he related a 
fact that has been widely published, that a man, 
in his vicinity, was engaged in blasting rocks ; 
that the charge accidentally exploded, driving the 
chisel up under and through his chin and head, 
coming out at the top of his skull, and yet the man 
got well. 

The party expressed their surprise, as some of 
them had never heard of it before, when Mr. Clark 
observed that he had heard a case much worse than 
that. 

‘* Ah, what was that, indeed ?”” asked the man 
who had retailed the first story. 

“Why, a very respectable citizen of our town, 
on the Fourth of July, was firing a salute, when 
the cannon unfortunately burst, blew both his arms 
out at the shoulder joints, mashed his legs to a 
jelly, and completely tore off the one-half of his 
head !”” 

‘* And didn’t he die, Sir?” exclaimed the aston- 
ished listener, 

“Yes, Sir! To be sure he did!” 

** Ah, but the man I spoke of recovered.” 

“And I told you,” replied Mr. Clark, very in- 
nocently, ‘that my case was much worse than that !” 

Mr. Clark’s ‘‘ case’”’ was pronounced the best as 
well as the worst on all hands, and we heard no 
more incredible stories for the rest of the ride. 





Tue most remarkable case of gallantry on re- 
cord is related of an Albany constable, and we only 
regret that the Argus has not given his name in 
full. That paper states that Officer C—— went | 
up to Fulton County to arrest a man whom he | 
found at home with his wife and daughter. He 
was shown into the parlor where the three were 
sitting, and while proceeding to make known his 
business to the man of the house, the daughter, a 
young woman of eighteen, becoming greatly ex- 
cited, exclaimed : 

“T wish I had a pistol to blow his heart out 
with!” 

The officer immediately drew from his breast- 
pocket his revolver, and handing it to the young 
Amazon, said, in the blandest manner imaginable : 

‘Miss, be so kind as to let me accommodate 
you.” 

Whether she apprehended he had another of the 


same sort left or not, she declined taking the tool, | 


and the officer walked out with the head of that 
interesting family. 





Tue Burdell marriage and murder mystery will 
not be without its good, mixed, indeed, with a 
mighty deal of evil, if it leads to an improvement 
in the laws and customs of our country in the mat- 
ter of matrimony. Day after day, now that the 
public mind is awake to the subject, a new case 
turns up to show the importance of greater caution 
on the part of those who are authorized to perform 


city pastor, whose name we do not feel at liberty 
to give. The Reverend Doctor has always insisted 
upon knowing the parties, or some one of the wit- 
nesses, before he would consent to tie a couple into 
one by the laws of Godand man. But as he was sit- 
ting in his study in his beautiful rectory, adjoining 
the church-yard, in the middle of the afternoon, 
three carriages drew up at the door, and it sud- 
denly occurred that word had been sent to him 
that a party would call at that hour to be married. 
He directed the company to proceed to the church, 
which had been opened already, while he would 
come in through the yard and vestry, and meet the 
parties at the altar. As he was proceeding he re- 
membered his rule, and misgivings of the proprie- 
ty of the step he was about to take arose in his 
mind, But it seemed too late to pause; and, with 
increasing doubts, he robed himself, entered the 
church, and stood before the group. They were 
highly respectable in their appearance, but he knew 
no one of the parties or witnesses. With all the 
solemnity of voice and manner he could command, 
he made the usual proclamation : 

“If any person present knoweth reason why 
these parties may not be lawfully joined in mar- 
riage, they will now make it known, or forever 
hold their peace.” 

A dead silence reigned in the empty church, and 
the Doctor, with trembling, proceeded to the next 
step in the ceremony. Addressing the man in the 
words of the book, he said, with measured tones, 
and an eye fixed piercingly upon the eye of the 
man, as if he would read his inmost soul : 

**T solemnly charge you, Sir, as you shall an- 
swer it in the great day of judgment, if you know 
any reason why you may not lawfully marry this 
woman that you now make it known.” 

‘*T guess we had better give it up,” very quietly 
remarked the bridegroom. 

“* I think so,” said the clergyman. 

** Good-morning, Sir.” 

** Good-morning.” 

And the Doctor retired the way he came, and 
the company, moving down the broad aisle, re- 
sumed their carriages and drove off. 

An hour or two after, the gentleman who had 
so suddenly abandoned his matrimonial purposes 
waited upon the pastor, and said that an apology 
was certainly due to him, and an explanation of 
the singular circumstance. ‘‘ The fact is,” said 
he, “‘ her husband has been in Europe these five years, 
and I don't believe he will ever tura up!” 

That was the whole story. Without any evi- 
dence that her husband was dead, and without 
waiting the legal time—six years—when willful 
desertion would entitle her to separation, the wo- 
man was ready to run the risk of a second marriage, 
and would have been remarried in two minutes if 
the heart of the bridegroom had not failed him fh 
the nick of time. 





By one of those odd associations of ideas not 
easily recognized or explained, the story just told 
reminds us of an instance of Dutch justice in Lan- 
singburg, in this State. Hans Von Blundur is a 











the ceremony, though we would hold every mar- 


riage valid where the parties acknowledge them- | 


selves man and wife in the presence of competent 
witnesses, 

A curious case is related in private circles—it 
has not yet found its way into print—that occurred 
last summer in the experience of a distinguished 


magistrate of Rensselaer County, in which the vil- 
lage of Lansingburg is located, a few miles above 
Troy, on the borders of the Hudson River. Two 


| of the burghers—Dutchmen, doubtless, but more 
| like Irishmen in this matter—went over the river 
| to the village of Cohoes, where the factories and 
| waterfalls keep up an everlasting roar and clatter, 
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and there these two worthies drank so little water 
with so much whisky in it that they fell into a 
tight, and bruised each other’s mugs as men in 
They got home, where 


their cups are apt to do. 
they got sober, both swearing vengeance, but afraid 


to enter a complaint, as one was quite as likely to 


suffer the consequences as the other. But Hans 
Von Blundur heard of it. They lived near to the 
residence of this Justice of the Peace, and he sent 
a constable to bring them both into his presence, 
They employed Mr. Harvey, a distinguished law- 
yer of Troy, to defend them, for they were now 
both on one side; and the gentleman of the law 
very plainly told the man of justice that he had no 
jurisdiction in the case, as the fight occurred in 
another county. Whereat the Justice was very 
indignant, and using those forms of expression con- 
sidered profane in every other language but that in 
which the greatest cities have a profane and omin- 
ous termination, he demanded, 

“* Haven't I a right to settle my neighbors’ quar- 
rels when they go over the river, get drunk, and 
break von anoder’s heads? What foram I a Just- 
ass of Peace, Sir? I fine them five dollars apiece, 
and to go to jail till they pay their fines, Sir; and 
you go to Troy, Sir, and don’t come here again to 
tell me what for I am to do with my neighbors 
when they get to fight, and I a Justass of Peace.” 

To jail they went, and the discomfited lawyer 
went back to Troy, brought a suit against the 
Dutch Justice for false imprisonment, and when 
the jury brought in a verdict against him of $250 
damages, it just began to get through his hair that 
his jurisdiction was confined to Rensselaer Coun- 
ty, and then he swore a big oath that hereafter he 
would mind his own business, and let all the people 
in the adjoining counties settle their own fights in 
their own way. 

He kept his promise. For it happened that a 
few months afterward a couple from Albany, with 
a sleigh-load of friends, came up in the middle of 
the night, and wishing to get married before they 
returned, sent over from the tavern where they 
stopped and called the Justice out of his bed, and 
dragged him over to the public-house, where he 
was wanted in great haste. He never hurried for 
any body, and now he was sleepy, cold, and cross ; 
and very greatly against. his will, but impelled by 
a sense of duty to his country and high office, he 
went to the tavern to see what was the row, pre- 

suming that some breach of the peace had been 
committed. When he found that his services were 
required to marry a couple, he demanded at once 
from what place they came, and learning they were 
from Albany, he refused to proceed with the mat- 
ter at all. ‘‘No, no,” said he; ‘it has been de- 
cided that I have no jurisdiction over the people in 
Albany County, and you can just go back where 
You came from and get married, and I will just go 
back to mine bed.” 

And so he did, and so they did. If our minis- 
ters and magistrates were as particular about their 
jurisdiction as the Dutch justice since he was fined, 
the Burdells and Bokers would have to go further 
for union-makers. 


When Will Shakspeare and Ben Jonson fought 
in loving rivalry the battle of the classic and ro- | 
mantic schools, the world, looking on delightedly, | 
said, ‘‘ It is the Age of the Drama.” | 

When Swift hurled unclean satires at those who | 
refused him fat benefices, and Voltaire taught that 





Holy Writ was a meet study for Judseus Apella, 
they said, ‘‘It is the Age of Humor.” 

When stalwart, gray-whiskered men sauntered 
along ‘‘untrodden ways” by the Cumberland 
Lakes, and wrote such balderdash as this: 

“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; os 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me!" 


the astonished world muttered, “ It is the Age of 
Poetry.” 
A few wits make the age ; and it sometimes leaks 


out, after they are dead and gone, that it took but 
little wit to make it. 





ANCIENT SPANISH LYRIC. 
Stnoxg, for kissing thee, Minguillo, 

My mother scolds me all the day, 
Let me have it quickly, darling, 

Give me back my kiss, I pray. 
If we have done aught amiss, 

Let's undo it while we may; 
Quickly, give me back my kiss, 

That she may have naught to say. 
Do—she makes so great a bother, 

Chides so sharply, looks so grave— 
Do, my love, to please my mother, 

Give me back the kiss I gave. 
Out upon you, false Minguillo! 

One you give, but two you take; 
Give me back the one, my darling, 

Give it for my mother’s sake, 


@ 








Tue wits in all ages have tried their hands 
| upon the poor wives, as if they were at the bottom 
of all the trouble in this world as well as in th 
next. Coleridge says: 

Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 

To try Job's constancy and patience; 

He took his honors, took his health, 

He took his children, took his wealth ; 

His camels, horses, asses, cows— 
Still the sly devil did not take his spouse. 

But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 

And likes to disappoint the devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Two-fold of all Job had before; 

His children, camels, asses, cowa— 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse. 


Another wag of a poet has made this version of 
the same job: 

The devil engaged with Job's patience to battle, 

Tooth and nail strove to worry him out of his life; 

He robb'd him of children, slaves, houses, and cattle, 

But, mark me, he ne'er thought of taking his wife. 

But Heaven at length Job's forbearance rewards; 

At length double wealth, double honor arrives; 

Tle doubles his children, slaves, houses, and herds, 

But we don't hear a word of a couple of wives, 

On the other hand, as the preacher would say, 
the house of a man happily married is a paradise. 
He never leaves it without regret, never returns 
to it but with gladness. The friend of his soul, 
the wife of his bosom, welcomes his approach with 
a smile and a word that send joy to his heart; and 
the longer he lingers in the atmosphere of her love, 
the more he desires to dwell there forever. 

And vice versa. At the Holland House the con- 
versation turned on first love. Tom Moore com- 
pared it to a potato, because ‘‘it shoots from the 
eyes.” That was Irish, and good-natured. “Or 
rather,” exclaimed the cynical Byron, “ because 
it becomes less by paring.” 





Sucanveniences of Living in a uniform Row of Wouses. 















Tries his Key.—Won’t unlock.—Surprised. 
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Says he does not live there. 
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Can’t fool him.—Knows somebody is in his Cham- | Rushes frantically down the Street in search of 
ber.—Makes a Row.—Gets knocked down. 


Policeman. 
Vor. XV.—No. 85.—I* 
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Meets Policeman by Accident. 


= e- . 
Tells his story.—Policeman re-assured.—Thinks Mr. Pipes knows better.—Policeman accompanies 
he went to wrong House. him Home. 


i 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 





= ~-=- . és . 
Mr. Pipes finds Bell-Pull all right. | Rings.—Recognized by Bridget, who lets him in. 


sant 


a. 


Mrs. Pipes indignant.—How could he leave her | Mr. Pipes understands, but says nothing.—Neign- 
unprotected.—_Mr, Boggs, next door, has shot a _ bors surprised to find the number of his House 
Burglar.—Might all have been murdered. | illuminated ever afterward. 











Fashions for Bune. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broviz, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voit 
Srom actual articles of Costume. 





Ficurss 1, 2, axp 3.—Bripau Torter, Youne Lavy’s Ovr-Doox Costume, AyD GiRr_’s Dress 











ro. 1.—Bripat ToiLet.— 
The dress is of white glacé, 
decolletée, with plain corsage and 
pointed boddice. The sleeves are 
puffed, are short, and match the 
skirt in style. A second jupe of 
tulle illusion covers the taffeta; 
for about one-third of its depth it 
is festooned by broad bands of the 
glacé, each of which, as also the 
central portion of the festoons, are 
graced by alternate clusters of 
white moss-rose buds, orange-flow- 
ers, and lilies of the valley. A 
deep fall of Brussels lace trims the 
top of the corsage, the sleeves, and 
the waist. The vail is of tulle il- 
lusion ; the coiffure is at pleasure, 
with a wreath of orange-tlossoms 
and lilies of the valley. The brace- 
lets are of pearl. 

Ficgure 2.—This very pretty 
Ovt-poor Dress for a Young 
Lady, is composed of tarletan, 
with a canezou of black tulle gath- 
ered upon black satin bands, and 
edged with donble lace. The 
sleeves are large and puffed, and 
are caught up with a neud of 
black satin ribbon. The hat is 
of fancy straw. 

The Girv’s Dress (Figure 8) 
consists of a lace basque, with pink 


transparents through the bouil- | 


lonées. The skirt, which is flounced, 
is of organdie. Upon the head is 
a straw flat, trimmed with flow- 
ers, and having a fall of lace. 

Ficvre 4 is a Suawt of black 
French lace, and is a remarkably 
pretty article of the kind. The 
embellishments of costumes for 
the open air constitute almost the 
only novelties which we have ob- 
served ; there being nothing par- 
ticularly new in fashion and con- 
struction. 
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Fioure 4.—Lace SHAWL. 


The Bertur (Figure 5) is adapted to be worn | ing edged with lace. Bows of pale blue or white 
with a low-necked dress. It is of gossamer lace, | satin adorn the sleeves and the waist. The centre 
with riches which form the border; the whole be- | may be graced by a neat bouquet. 


Fieure 5.—Lice Brutus. 





